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RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 





Tue supply of books, diminished by the war, is 

ually assuming more satisfactory dimensions. 
The lists of the London publishers are in- 
creasing ; our columns have been filled without 
much difficulty ; and we can look upon the 
future without the apprehension of literary 
starvation. Weare promised a new volume of 
poems by the Poet Laureate ; a continuation of 
Macaulay's History ; and a work of fiction by 
Charles Dickens. 

Readers, perhaps, have had cause to welcome, 
although publishers must have lamented, the 
late depression in the book trade ; for while the 
former have had no insufficient supply of mental 
pabulum, the daily recurring tale of the news- 
papers has destroyed the demand, and, in con- 
sequence, the market, for any but the best works. 
In times of peace the public, more solicitous as 
to quantity than quality, readily accepted, how- 
ever dilute, the excitement provided for them. 
Every corner was ransacked for correspondences, 
diaries, and historical documents ; and a certain, 
though, perhaps, a limited, sale was to be found 
for even the most insipid romances. Leisure 
hours were devoted by the weakest of mankind 
to the acquirement of a small amount of literary 
fame, and both reader and writer found daily 
occupation in circulating libraries. At the 
present moment, the only works tolerated by 
the public are those possessing real worth 
and superior merit. They must be, indeed, 
of a high order to compete with the stimu- 
lants of battles, and the varying chances of 
diplomacy. Books will not be sought for; 
attention must be forced by intrinsic value. 


The public have been, in this manner, gainers 
by the war. 

One of the topics the most canvassed in the 
literary world has been the new law relative to 
newspapers. The stipulation which has excited 
the most violent discussion is that limiting the 
weight of journals. In the decision of the 
Legislature, justice, we fear, has not been 
the prime consideration. A law which places 
under restrictions not affecting the remainder, 
but one—and that one the chief—representative 
of a class, can only be regarded as aimed 
at the individual. The result is evidently dis- 
astrous, for encouragement is held out to medi- 
ocrity, while a check is placed on emulation, 
improvement, and excellence. We, therefore, 
can scarcely be charged with assuming un- 
worthy motives when we say that the object of 
those who introduced and carried the bill, was 
the limitation of the influence and circulation 
of the “Times.” When we take into con- 
sideration the fact that the “ Times,” adhering 
to the ordinary price, will, from its superior bulk, 
be the only newspaper affected by the new act, 
it is not difficult to perceive, through the flimsy 
veil thrown over them, the motives of this: un- 
toward legislation. The energy of the “Times” 
has been rewarded by the confidence of the 
country, and the hatred of the powerful. So long 
as the “ Times ’’ exposes to the former the short- 
comings of the latter, neither the desire nor the 
means will be wanting to weaken so fearless and 
uncompromising a prosecutor. An attack, how- 


ever general, on matters of policy and organi- 
sation, cannot fail to be resented as personal by 
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the few who share the administration of the 
country. Power has hitherto been insufficiently 
diffused amongst us; and one element only of 
our representative institutions can be found in 
the formation of our governments. That such 
opinions as these are prevalent is best proved 
by the formation and prospectus of a Society 
having for its object a reform of our system of 
administration. Moderation of tone is the chief 
characteristic of this association, and, at the 
same time, the best guarantee for the disin- 
terestedness of its projectors. Men of weight, 
substance, and commercial importance, they 
cannot be accused of factious agitation. Their 
prospectus, clearly and forcibly drawn up, 
deserves great praise as a literary production, 
is capable of producing an impression on those 
to a it is addressed, and likely to raise 
up a host of supporters amidst the right- 
thinking of every political denomination. 

There are many, of course, opposed to this 
movement. With them it is not our province 
to argue, but we would have them remem- 
ber the words of one whom Macaulay describes 
as the first of philosophers and statesmen— 
George Savile, Marquis of Halifax. ‘They 
should consider,” he says in his “‘ Character of a 
Trimmer,” “ there is a soul in that great Body 
the People, which may for a time be drowsy 
and unactive, but when the Leviathan is rouz'd 
it moves like an angry creature, and will neither 
be convine'd nor resisted.” 

The past three months have been prolific in 
Histories and Bi hies. 

First among , Sir Archibald Alison 
courts the good graces of Clio. We have told 
his story, and leave him to his merits and his 
fate. We cannot but concur, however, in the 
sentiments he expresses on the subject of Poland, 
the restoration of which would be a work of 
justice, as conservative as liberal. 

In the very front rank of the great league of the 
Western Powers, which can alone preserve Europe 
from Russian subjugation, must be placed THE ResrTo- 
RATION OF PotanD. Such a measure would not be 
revolutionary ; it would be conservative. Restoration 
is a work of justice, of which no government, how 
strong soever, need be ashamed; the principle of 
revolution is spoliation, not restitution. To restore 
Poland is not to introduce new ways, but to return 
to the old ones. In the and heroism of the 
Sarmatian rece is to be f the real and the only 
effective barrier against the encroachments of the 
Muscovite ; in their indelible feeling of nationality, the 
provision made by Providence for its resurrection, like 
the Phenix from its ashes. Such a barrier is not to be 
found in Turkey. England and France may fight their 
own battles in the Crimea, or on the Danube; but they 
will not find their real allies in the Ottomans. The 
Cross must defend itself; it is not to be defended by 
the Crescent. Europe committed a great sin in per- 

i the barrier of Poland to be swept away ; it can 
be expiated only by aiding in its restoration. 


An “Inquiry into the Credibility of Early 
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Roman History,"* by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, will naturally attract the atten- 
tion of the scholar and historian more than 
that of the general reader. Its characteristics 
are earnestness, shrewdness in the sifting of 
evidence, and deep research. Sir George Lewis 
has exhausted the subject, evidently with him a 
favourite ; and we, consequently, have the less 
reason to regret the application of his inde- 
fatigable perseverance to the discharge of bis 
political duties. In reading this work we are 
reminded of Sydney Smith’s remarks on a 
similar book. ‘“ Have you heard of Niebuhr's 
discoveries? All Roman history reversed : 
Tarquin turning out an excellent family man, 
and Lucretia a very doubtful character, whom 
Lady would not have visited.” 

An introduction to the first of the two 
volumes+ of Blakey's Political Literature ex- 
plains the author's views and intentions. 
Iwo more volumes, both in a state of for- 
wardness, will complete the work, which, as 
it is stated in the Preface, is believed to be the 
“ first attempt of the kind in general literature.” 
We give the author’s own words as the best 
exponent of the term Political Literature. 

By the term political literature, we must comprehend 
everything connected with civil government: the ad- 
ministration of justice; the production and diffusion ‘ 
of wealth ; and whatever is immediately or remotely 
conducive to the social happiness, political power, and 
ag ee a people. A nation may be considered 
in the light of a great family; and whatever promotes 
the safety, peace, and comfort of that family, may 
properly enough come under the denomination of 
politics—of which political literature is the direct and 
tangible expression. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
word Political is used in a wide sense, compre- 
hending both the Policy and the Polity of com- 
munities. Nor must it be supposed that the 
word Literature is restricted to an enumeration 
of the names of authors and the subjects on 
which they wrote; it comprises, in many in- 
stances, the characters of the writers, the object 
of their writings, with the rise and progress of 
the important causes which originated and 
modified the Policy and the Polity of those 
communities, and stamped each of them with 
its own peculiar impress. The range of the 
first volume is from Moses, through the Egyptian, 
Carthagenian, Grecian, and Roman systems, 
down to the Christian Fathers of the Church. 
It is not possible to particularize, but we would 
draw attention to the masterly view of the Civil 
and State authority of the Papacy given in the 
sixth and seventeenth chapters, and the in- 


* London: J. W. Parker. 

+ The “ History of Political Literature from the 
Earliest Times.” By Robert Blakey, author of the 
“ History of the Philosophy of the Mind,” &c. Vols. I. 
and II, Bentley. 1855. 
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fluence it has had on mankind. So far as we 
can see, from the hasty glance that has been 
afforded to us, no important cause has been 
passed over. The scholastic philosophy, the 
feudal system and its general laws; the estab- 
lishment of free cities both in the south and 
north of Europe; the Crusades, Chivalry, 
Trade and Commerce, the Jesuits, are all 
noticed in the same spirit of truthful enquiry 
that we fully believe distinguishes this work. A 
most valuable list of sovereigns, ecclesiastics, 
theological and profane writers, remarkable 
events, &c., is given in the notes, from the first 
century down to the fourteenth inclusive, divided 
into their separate centuries. The second 
volume contains, the introductory observa- 
tions, the Political Literature of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, besides 
those of Germany, Holland, and other northern 
nations, from 1400 to 1700—closing, like the 
first volume, with a general summary at the 
end. The work has been written with the 
intention of making its several parts as popular 
as possible. Our author believes that political 
science has been hidden and kept back from 
the people in every country. This seems simply 
an impossibility; it is certainly a fallacy. Any 
number of individuals of the aggregate people 
might have studied this science as well as any 
other science. As well might it be said that 
the Mathematical, Moral, and Physical Sciences 
have been kept back. In all times those who 
have had the leisure and the favourable oppor- 
tunities have studied and employed them. 
Surely instances are familiar to every one of 
men distinguished by their scientific pursuits 
who were of the People. We cannot avoid 
noticing the misprints which, we regret to say, 
disfigure this work. Nemothetis twice in the 
space of a few lines for Nomothetis. Reguim 
Magestatem twice, and Regium Magestatum 
once, for Regiam Majestatem. Statute of Mont- 
main for Mortmain. Palimpset for Palimpsest, 
with many others both in the text and the 
notes. 

To Mr. Wrightson’s “History of Modern 
Italy” we have devoted an article of some length. 
Mr. Wrightson’s style is that of a gentleman 
and a scholar. Recognizing the importance 
of his subject he develops conscientiously, and 
devotes the resources of a classic mind to the 
record of deeds performed on classic soil. 

The “History of the Royal Sappers and 
Miners,”* by F. W. Conolly, Quartermaster- 


Sergeant of the Corps, is a book not less re-. 


markable for the amount of research and in- 
formation it displays than for the modest rank 
of its author. It is a work which would do 








* McGlashan, Dublin. 
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credit to any professional writer; and its pro- 
duction by a non-commissioned officer : gives 
gratifying proof of the progress of education in 
our army. 

Of the various biographical works offered to 
our notice, the ‘“ Memoirs of Sydney Smith ”* 
will receive the greatest attention. We cannot 
think that the book by any means does justice 
to its subject. The authoress seems to have 
collected all her own reminiscences and those 
of her friends, placed them in a bag, shaken 
them, and in the order she at random drew 
them out to have printed them ; nevertheless, . 
all that relates to Sydney Smith, or rather all 
that Sydney Smith relates, must be sparkling 
and clever; and we find many jewels of in- 
trinsic value, although set in a clumsy manner. 

The first volume of “‘ Washington Irving's 
Life of General Washington” + is full of interest. 
‘‘ The Memoirs of Richard Lalor Sheil,” { by W. 
Torrens M*Cullagh, disappoints us, though not 
quite to the same extent as its fellow countrymen. 
Mr. Sheil was a great man. Born under every 
political disqualification, he died a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and one of her Majesty’s Representatives 
abroad. Statistics would, however, seem to be 
the forte of the Author of the “History of 
the Industry of Nations.” Of a truth, in 
biography he doth not excel. He has suc- 
ceeded in making a dull book out of the glitter- 
ing materials furnished him by the speeches, 
writings, and adventures of the successful 
dramatist, the triumphant agitator, and the 
brilliant orator Richard Lalor Sheil. 

“The Memoirs of Lord Cloncurry; his 
Times and Cotemporaries,”§ would suggest 
an amusing volume. Written by an Irish- 
man, printed by an unmistakable O'Toole, 
published by Duffy, and dedicated with singular 
emphasis to Ireland's ‘ Sole Juke,” it ought to 
have: been replete with anecdote and gaiety. 
But alas! we find no realization of this bright 
promise; and the only reader who can be 
repaid by the perusal will be the professional 
reviewer. 

One mistake, more absurd than any other, is 
that confounding Mr. Bonham, the Peelite 
whip, with his brother, who was imprisoned as 
implicated in the Despard plot. The misfor- 
tunes, for the same mistake, undergone by Mr. 
D'Israeli, not inferior to the punishments lately 
awarded for an error to Mr. Layard, should 
have been a warning to the young Biographer. 

“Pictures from Battle Fields,”|| is a lively, 
scrambling work, which will be read with 

leasure. 

The sketches from Balaklava and its neigh- 


+ H. G. Bohn. 
§ Duffy, Dublin. 





* Longmans. 
t Hurst and Blackett. 
|} Routledge. 
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bourhood are artistic in a high degree. The 
Turk, the Russ, and the Frenchman, are suc- 
cessively presented to us, and cannot fail to be 
ce The Roving Englishman, however, 
loses himself towards the end of his volume, 
and + in personality scarcely redeemed 
by the talent shown at the beginning. We 
welcome his experiences ; but we deprecate his 
polemics. Since our notice on this work has 
been in type, an advertisement shows us that 
we are right in our conjecture attributing to the 
‘* Roving Englishman” the authorship of a work 
noticed by us some time since, entitled, “‘ May- 
fair to Marathon.” 

Upon the all-absorbing topic of the war, we 
have three works which claim especial notice at 
our hands: ‘‘A Narrative of a Campaign in the 
Crimea” *—* A Trip to the Trenches ”+—and 
“* Seutari.”} 

“The Narrative of a Campaign in the 
Crimea,” by Lieut. Peard, would have been 
perhaps more justly designated by the title of a 
Journal of a Regimental Officer's life during 
the Campaign ; for the narrative consists, almost 
entirely, of the author's personal experience. 
It, consequently, does not give that comprehen- 
sive view of the operations of the Allied Armies 
to be expected from the title. The book, how- 
ever, is earnestly and simply written; and we 
have no doubt that its accounts are correct, as 
far as they go. It will be read with much in- 
terest by all who have relatives and friends en- 
gaged in the scene of strife. 

_ “A Trip to the Trenches,” by an Amateur, 
is a remarkable contrast to the preceding work ; 
for the details which it contains, are, in few in- 
stances, given on the personal authority, and 
actual experience, of the author. The Amateur 
is evidently a gentleman who went to the Crimea 
for the purpose of writing a book. Anxious to 
accomplish that ~_ with the least trouble, 
and the greatest celerity, he collected his ma- 
terials from all quarters, without pausing to 
consider anything more in them, than whether 
they accorded with his own preconceived ideas. 

“Seutari,” by the Hon. and Rev. Sidney 
Godolphin Osborne, derives peculiar interest 
from the well-known character and exertions of 
its author, It is written with all the power 
which Mr. Osborne's descriptions usually possess. 

In the articles devoted to the subject of these 
works, if our readers find sentiments differing 
from those usually to be found in our pages, 
the reasons of such discrepancy may be easily 
explained. Wishing to furnish to our readers 
the best information to be obtained on the 
all-absorbing topic of the war, we gladly availed 
ourselves of the offer of one of our most 


* Bentley, + Saunders and Otley. { Dickinson. 
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distinguished officers, whose personal observa- 
tious and experiences must render his remarks 
of the greatest value. He naturally speaks 
of his art as an artist, and we should have 
been deviating, we think, from the line of our 
duty, had we not left him perfectly free in 
the treatment of his subject, as far as related 
to military matters; entirely concurring, as we 
do, in the correctness of his literary judgments. 

“A Vacation Tour in the United States and 
Canada,”* by Charles Richard Weld, is written 
as a contrast to a work on America, published 
fifty-five years ago, by the author's half brother. 
Our has prevented us from devoting to 
Mr. Weld's book the attention it deserves ; but 
the intended contrast is striking, especially in 
such passages as this :— 

The extraordinary development of the electric tele- 
graph in the United States may be seen to great 
perfection in New York. The nine leading newspapers, 
under the designation of the New York Associated 
Press, although differing greatly in polities, combine to 
pay for daily telegraphic communications. The annual 
sum paid av 8000/, European intelligence is 
telegraphed from Halifax, by the mail steamers touch- 
ing at that port, and transmitted in the first instance to 
New York, and thence throughout the States. Thus, 
my name as a passenger in the America, appeared in 
the New York rs before I landed in the States, and 
the arrival of the steamer at Halifax was known at New 
Orleans before she entered Boston harbour. The length 
of the telegraph between Halifax and New York is 700 
mailes 


The principal commercial houses expend about four- 
teen pounds a month for telegraphic messages between 
Boston and New York. There are two separate lines, 
connecting New York with New Orleans, one running 
along the sea-board, the other through the interior to the 
Mississippi, each about 2000 miles long. Messages have 
been transmitted this distance, and answers received, 
in the space of three hours, though they had necessarily 
to be written several times in the course of transmission. 
When the contemplated lines connecting California 
with New York and Newfoundland are completed, San 
Francisco will be in direct communication with St. John’s; 
and if the proposed submarine telegraph from Cape 
Race to Ireland, which has received the approval of 
several leading New York merchants, be laid down, in- 
telligence may be conveyed from the Pacific to Europe 
in a few hours. The average cost of erecting telegraph 
lines in America is 35/. per mile. The tariff for de- 
spatches is about two shillings per 200 miles for ten 
words. In 1854 the aggregate length of the telegraph 
lines in the United States was 16,735 miles. 

An interesting adaptation of the electric telegraph 
has been recently made, for the purpose of conveying 
signals of alarm and intelligence in the case of fire. 
The system has been very completely developed at 
Boston, and is thus described: “The city is divided 
into seven districts, each provided with a powerful alarm 
bell. Every district. contains several stations, varying 
in number according to its size and population. There 
are altogether forty-two stations. These are connected 


with a chief central office, to which intelligence of fire 


is conveyed, and from which the alarm is given; two 
telegraph wires are employed, a return wire being used 
to complete the cireuit, and provide as completely as 
possible against accidental interruption or confusion.” 





* Longmans, 
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“ At each of the 42 stations, which are placed at in- 
tervals of 100 rods throughout the city, there is erected 
in some conspicuous position a cast-iron box, containing 
the apparatus for conveying intelligence to the central 
office; the box is kept locked, but the key is always to 
be found in the custody of some person in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose address is painted on the box-door. 
On opening this door, access is gained to a handle, 
which is directed, by a notice painted above it, to be 
turned slowly several times ; the handle turns a wheel 
that carries a certain number of teeth, arranged in two 
groups, the number of teeth in one representing the 
district, in the other the station : these teeth act upon 
a signal key closing and breaking the circuit connected 
with the central office as many times as there are teeth 
in the wheel. Signals are thus conveyed to the central 
office, and, by striking the signal bell a certain number 
of times, the district and station from which the signal 
is made is indicated. An attendant is always on the 
watch at the central office, and on his attention being 
called to the signals by the striking of a large call bell, 
he immediately sets in motion his alarm apparatus, and 
by depressing his telegraph key, causes all the alarm 
bells of the seven districts to toll as many times in 
quick succession, as will indicate the district where the 

has occurred.” 


Dr. Hassall’s work on “ Food and its Adul- 
terations,” is what a Yankee would call “a con- 
siderable some” of ee The title page pre- 
—— for a good , if we only listen to the 

h of the very small and numerous trumpets 
that follows the name of the author. 

There is rather too much of an attempt, we 
think also, to improve the popular movement of 
the day to the author's own advantage. We 
cannot understand for what reasons the contents 
of this work are heralded forth as reports of a 
“ Sanitary Commission,” when it appears, in our 
humble judgment, that the “chief analyst,” 
as he styles himself, represents the whole body 
of this commission. We know nothing of the 
facts—we draw our conclusions from the evi- 
dence before us. If we have insulted the dignity 
of “ the commission,” we make our most humble 


ogy. 

The author also appears to have started with 
the intention of writing a great book—we mean 
a lange volume—and he has certainly succeeded, 
we should say, to his heart’s content. We 
doubt much whether this will be any recom- 
mendation—or whether readers will be attracted 
by its large dimensions. We are sorry for all 
this. Dr. Hassall has gone through an immense 
quantity of material—he has laboured long and 
patiently—and has succeeded in giving to the 
English public a notion, rather a disagreeable 
one too, of the many abominations we are liable 
to swallow in our daily food. It is no uncom- 
mon expression, founded in justice, that man 
must eat a peck of dirt before death overtakes 

- Some men probably eat more; but this 
book explains to what a frightful extent adulte- 
Tations and impurities exist in most articles of 

et, and how difficult a matter it is to procure 
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our domestic commissariat supplies in a state 
approaching to anything like purity. 

The mass of information brought to light by 
the author, and the numerous illustrations of 
microscopical examinations of the impurities in 
water and articles of food, would themselves 
have constituted materials sufficient for a very 
interesting work ; but to all this there are added, 

es upon pages, containing the names and 
irections of different tradespeople, from whom 
articles of diet, pure or impure, have been pur- 
chased for the purpose of being examined and 
tested —besides which, we are tired with a re- 
petition of exact copies of the different labels 
ornamenting the pickle jars and mustard-pots 
of advertising and unscrupulous shopkeepers. 

We cannot pretend to give a review of this 
work. We trust, if ever it should reach a se- 
cond edition, that half of these useless pages 
will be cut out, and a more readable book 
brought forth from the better materials of the 
present volume. ‘ 

Like unto a large railway embankment, without 
sleepers or rails, engine or traffic, a mass of 
material accumulated in a given space, is the 
result to which the labours of our author have 
brought his investigations. “‘ The chief analyst ” 
has mapped out his “line” with considerable 
trouble ; he has carefully carried his “ tunnels ” 
through the tricks of the grocer; he has 
made his “cuttings” successfully into the stores 
of the Italian warehouses, and the foundations 
of his road are ready; but unless “ the Govern- 
ment Inspector” is directed to inspect his line, 
and unless that official reports it in working 
condition, we fear the whistle of the locomotive 
engine is far distant which will carry away with 
it the rascally cheats by whom the food-de- 
vouring public is so much imposed upon, and 
so nearly poisoned. 

To the work on “Human Longevity” * we 
have devoted an article. It treats of a subject 
naturally interesting to all. The translation is 
well done; but a certain flippancy of style and 
tone of ex cathedra predication mars the general 
effect of this little volume. 

The second volume of Professor Johnston's 
‘Chemistry of Common Life,” completes, we 
believe, his interesting publication.} We had 
i apes an article on this subject, which the 
arge amount of matter furnished compels us 
to defer. We have, in like manner, been 
obliged to omit, after they were in type, two 
very interesting articles on French historical 
works. 

The poems of “Owen Meredith”; are very 
beautiful. We find in him the essence of 





= London: Bailliere. 
+ Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons, 
t Chapman and Hall, 
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which poetic minds are made. Although he 
has fashioned his productions in schools, and 
borne models in his mind while so doing, we 
feel him to be capable of original writing of the 
highest order. A young artist, he tries his hand 
with the foil and mask before fighting on his 
own account ; but ere long, forgetting Browning 
and other examples set before him, our Welsh 
bard will, we doubt not, be enabled to place 
himself on a higher pedestal than that to which 
he at present confines his ambition. 

The “ Book of French Songs " is a collection of 
metrical translations from some of the choicest bal- 
lads of the land of the Troubadours. Our readers 
will find in this volume all the old classical 
ballads so long familiar to English singers and 
ple ers— “ Portrait Charmant,” ‘‘ Partant pour 
a Syrie,” “‘ Charmante Gabrielle,” &c., together 
with the joyous outpourings of Béranger’s genial 
muse ; the roystering chansons a boire of Maitre 
Adam ; and the patriotic songs of the Three Revolu- 
tions. Mr. Oxenford has performed his task with 
very unequal success. In most of his translations 
we are bound to say the spirit has been sacrificed 
to the letter, while in others he almost vies 
with the original author in the grace and flow 
of his poetry. He has, at any rate, presented us 
with a very useful and agreeable little volume ; 
and if his version is not always as spirited as 
we should wish, or as we feel sure, with a little 
more pains, he could have rendered it, we 
must remember how rare is the talent of trans- 
planting to a foreign soil the delicate and sensi- 
tive flowers of song, so skilfully as to preserve 
their nature, colour, and beauty unimpaired. 
We doubt not that this book will be eagerly 
welcomed by many. 

The popularity of Mr. Conybeare's ‘‘ Essays ” 
in the “ Edinburgh Review,” has resulted in 
their reproduction as a substantive work.* 
They have already obtained a reputation which 
renders criticism unnec ; but we cannot 
refrain from remarking on the evident departure 
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from the original plan and prospectus of the 
“ Edinburgh Review,” when six of its Essays 
can make a thick octavo volume of more than 


400 pages. 

M_. ‘Thackeray's serial, ‘“‘ The Newcomes,” is 
coming toa close. Clive Newcome is married 
to Rosey M’Keuzie, who has turned out as, in- 
deed, Mr. Thackeray's heroines when married 
do often turn out, excessively disagreeable. We 
anticipate her necessarily approaching death, we 
are shocked to say, with a hopeful complacency. 
Laura Pendennis has become housewifely, cen- 
sorious, and, it must be owned, somewhat vulgar; 
the domestic fondlings of the Pendennis pair, 
on which the author dwells on every ible 
occasion, being to our mind little short of 
offensive. 

Colonel Newcome throws off his usual kindly 
nature for revenge and has been returned for 
Newcome, beating his nephew, Sir Barnes, 
whose Lectures on the Affections did not se- 
cure his re-election. Ethel has subsided into 
a quiet, charitable young lady, looking after 
her family and the poor, in a touching manner. 
Lady Clara, now a divorcée, suffers the penalty 
of her crime, and the minor characters are being 
disposed of to leave the three concluding num- 
bers free for the final catastrophe. 

The name of Sir Walter Scott, like that of 
his buried magician, has been sufficient to 
secure a certain degree of public attention to a 
work attributed to his pen. Whether ‘‘ More- 
dun,” * be or not really thé work of the Author 
of Waverley, the name of Sir Walter would, 
under any circumstances, have been its only 
attraction. The fact that the publication has 
been so long delayed, and that it occurs only 
just after the death of Lockhart furnishes 
grounds for suspicion. 

“Westward Ho!” by Mr. Kingsley —‘ Cleve 
Hall,”+ by Miss Sewell—and, “‘ The Heiress of 
Haughton,” } by Mrs. Marsh, are the novels best 
worthy of perusal, 





* Essays Ecclesiastical and Social. By W. J. Cony- 
beare, M.A. London: Longmans. 


* Sampson Low. Longmans. 
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t Hurst and Blackett. 
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History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon, in mpcccxtt, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon, 


in MDCCCLII. 
Edinburgh and London. 


Tuts is the penultimate volume of Sir Archi- 
bald’s history of his own times. 

It is now more than two years since we 
undertook, in the pages of the New Quarterly 
Review,* to test the title of Sir Archibald Alison 
to the name of a historian. Since that time 
we have attended his steps with humble assiduity, 
and sought to throw light upon the pas, both 
true and false, of so great a man. We have 
noted the depth and accuracy of his classical 
acquirements; the scholar-like polish of his 
mind ; the flawless, unrefracting transparency of 
his judgment ; the far-and-wide comprehensive- 
ness of his large capacity; and the industrious 
honesty of his elaborate research. We have 
marked with what penetrating vision he sees 
clearly into futurity ; with what philosophical 
acumen he detects the filmy copula that connects 
cause with effect; in what rythmical periods of 
chaste, well chosen words he developes his 
subject; and with what graceful illustrations he 
drapes his narrative. 

If we have not found, we have diligently 
sought for, in the works of this voluminous 
historian, the interesting discursiveness of He- 
rodotus, the graphic simplicity of Thucydides, 
the sweetness of Sallust, the epigrammatic 
terseness and lurid indignation of Tacitus, the 
measured march of cadences and suggestive 
epithets of Gibbon; and to temper all these 
excellencies of historical writing, we have tried 
to detect the presence of that high historic 
principle which Clarendon placed upon the 
frontispiece of his History of the Rebellion— 
perhaps in order to indicate the great Chancellor's 
conviction that every good history must some- 
where have it—Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne 
quid vert non audeat. 

Archbishop Whately, when, in his Rhetoric, 
he is discoursing upon the frigid style of writing, 
remarks that an empty kitchen grate suggests 
an idea of comfortless cold—not because the 
grate is positively cold, but because it presents 
to the mind a sensation of disappointment at 
the absence of heat from a place where it might 
naturally be expected. It is upon this principle, 
We suppose, that in reading Alison the mind 
involuntarily recurs to the illustrious masters 
of history—the sight of the grate and of the 
soot makes us think of the fire. 

This new volume of six hundred and ninety- 








* See New Quarterly Review Vol. I., p. $4.; Vol. 
IIL, pp. 1 and 254. af dua 


By Sir Arcutpatp Attson, Bart., D.C L. Vol. IV. Blackwood and Sons, 


four pages pretends to unfold to present and 
after-times the History of Europe during the 
ten years that elapsed between 1821 and 1832. 
It opens with a description of the state of 
Ireland, the Rise of the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation, and the Duke of York’s memorable 
declaration, which obtained for him and the 
Metropolis the lasting disgrace of a statue. A 
few phrases of feeble and futile bigotry sufficed 
to place him aloft in those streets where Alfred, 
and the first Edward, and the fifth Henry, have 
no memorials ; where Shakspere, Milton, Bacon, 
and Locke, do not intrude; and where, with 
some illustrious exceptions of our own day, 
no presence is perpetuated but that of tyrants 
whom our forefathers slew or expelled. 

The mouetary crisis of December, 1825; the 
retirement of Lord Liverpool; the short ad- 
ministration of Canning; the Goderich inter- 
regnum ; the Wellington Government, and the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill; the French Revo- 
lution of 1830, and the sympathetic reform 
insurrection in England; the advent of Grey 
and the Whigs; the fierce struggle, the long 
balanced alternative of reform or revolution, 
and the ultimate victory of the voice of the 
nation over the whisper of a faction—these are 
the topics of domestic history which form the 
chief theme of this volume. The fall of the 
elder branch of the House of Bourbon, and 
the insurrection in Poland and its suppression, 
are added in order to afford an apology for 
giving to the work the title of a History of 
Europe. 

In dealing with these rather important events, 
we have to remark that the historian is in a 
great degree consistent with himself; and as the 
‘woh ceavrov is admitted to be the perfection of 
human wisdom, this is a great deal better than 
being consistent with facts and dates, and such 
like vulgar things. In one respect, Sir Archi- 
bald has departed from his usually independent 
course ofaction. We have not observed so many 
very startling novelties in Latin syntax in 
this volume. Such specimens of out-of-the-way 
reading as— 

“Colum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt” 
“ Alieni appetens sui profusus” (p. 184). — [(p. 345). 
“ Celsé sedet Aolus arce ; 
Sceptra tenens ; mollitque animos et temperat iras,” 
&c. &c. (p. 88). 
—are faultless in their typography. The first 
seven lines of the Iliad are quoted without a 
single mistake, and in the original Greek; 
2K 
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although the purpose of the quotation does not 
very clearly appear unless it be to demonstrate 
Sir Archibald’s extensive reading and tenacious 
memory. Altogether, it is evident that the author 
has restored to the printer's reader the discretion 
which was, as we submit, injudiciously withdrawn 
from him while printing the former volumes. 

In some few instances, although they are 
beyond the jurisdiction of the printer's reader, 
we think the advice of that official might have 
been advantageously taken. For example, we do 
not precisely understand what an oath “ de fidei ” 
(p. 29.) can mean, unless it be an oath to re- 
nounce at the same time Priscian and the Pope. 
Again, when Sir Archibald remarks upon the 
consequences of the Reform Act, that from that 
time the Constitution “ from being a mixed con- 
stitution became what may be called a Pott- 
carcny,” (p. 379) the printer's reader would, if 
applied to, have told him that it could only be 
called a ‘‘ Poligarchy” by a gentleman whose 
Greek reading had led him to the conclusion 
that the Greek word for “ many” is “ roacyos,” 
a conclusion which, so far as we have observed, 
neither Hederic, Donnegan, nor Scapula seems 
to favour. 

Sir Archibald's miscarriages, while attempting 
historical illustrations by means of parallel 
passages, have induced him to be more sparing 
of these ornaments. The quality, however, 
when they do occur, is much the same. We 
are told, for instance, that Achilles signalized 
himself in immortal contest against the ruthless 
barbarians bred in the table land of Tartary 
(p. 607); and Sir Archibald is of opinion that 
“the first great strife recorded in authentic 
History was between the forces of the great 
King and the coalesced troops of the European 
republics.” Those who were ignorant of the 
fact that Hector was a barbarian bred in the 
table land of Tartary, and others who may 
have coe that the wars of Joshua are 
described in authentic History, must, at least, 
admit that our author is not timid in his 
spasmodic strivings at originality. There are 
some other very tempting historical paradoxes 
displaying a pompous and dogmatic ignorance 
which strikes one mute with wonder. We 
have not space even to catalogue them. The 
good, ignorant, easy British “ general reader,” 
will probably accept them with a credulous 
delight: the Germans, who look upon the 
volumes of Alison as being like the pyramid 
of Rhodope, the aggregate result of ten 
thousand errors, will read and smoke and 
chuckle. 

Corn, Catholics, Currency, and Reform, did 
bore our fathers so unmercifully that their sons 
have an hereditary horror of the dreary con- 
troversies. No present revival of them was 


urgently required. Twenty years since the 
whole story was told by the author of the 
“History of Party.” More recently, Miss 
Martineau, in her “ History of the Peace,” 
again recounted it; and it is only the 
other day that Mr. Roebuck dressed it up 
again with such trappings as he could derive 
from conversations with Lord Brougham, and 
such piquaney as he could accomplish by 
careful misrepresentation of all the motives 
and conduct of the surviving parents of the 
Reform Bill. But although the great debates 
which accomplished the resuscitation of Whig 
dominion have been fully condensed, epito- 
mized, and narrated, there was perhaps room 
for another version, had the task been well 
performed. Wingrove Cooke's ‘‘ History of 
Party” has an avowed Whig bias; Harriette 
Martineau’s History is as decided in Radical 
tendencies; while John Arthur Roebuck is 
generally inculpatory of every actor in the great 
drama ;— for Roebuck, who has never even 
passed a Turnpike Bill, whose whole parlia- 
mentary career is an example of barren criticism 
and unfruitful talk, represents no principle of 
action, and no section of political combination. 
There was room, therefore, for a Tory History. 
Lord Mahon is with the liberal Conservatives, 
and writes with a crotchet about the “ counter 
change " of political parties. Alison might have 
fairly undertaken to describe the peaceful revo- 
lution as it appeared in the eyes of Wetherell, 
Roden, and Inglis. 

Putting aside for the moment all consideration 
of this author's remarkable ignorance in all 
matters, classical and historical, incidentally in- 
troduced into his work, let us examine how 
he has accomplished the humble task of col- 
lating newspapers and annual registers, con- 
densing debates, and weaving into a narrative 
the well known facts of the ten years whereof 
he writes the history. 

Acrack in the judgment, which in conversation 
we call a crochet, and in medical phrase we 
term a monomania, is fatal to success wherever 
it operates. The chemist who pursues an 
universal solvent; the physician who discovers 
a panacea ; and the historian who regards every 
event as only a link in a chain of necessary 
sequence following from some single past trans- 
action, are all unfit to guide the sane world. 
Sir Archibald Alison is specially afflicted with 
this disease of the judgment. In his eyes, 
Great Britain is not only a ruined state, but 
every step in her downward path has been 
forced upon her by an irresistible necessity. 
Catholic Emancipation, Reform, Free Trade, are 
all but stages of the disease. The original causa 
mali which could not but be followed by these 
symptoms of approaching dissolution, was the 
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destruction of the principle of national life ;—a 


paper currency. 

Yes, Sir Archibald Alison seriously believes 
that Catholic Emancipation, Reform, Free 
Trade, and every other important event of the 
last thirty years, have all been solely occa- 
sioned by a certain Act of Parliament, which, 
in 1826, interdicted the further issue of 1. 
and 2/. notes. This is our historian’s settled 
delusion. It is the one thought which haunts 
him. It is a peculiar property in persons who 
are under subjection to an eccentric idea, that 
they are always fretfully aware that the world 
does not agree with them, and are pertinacious 
in asserting and reasserting their unsound pro- 

ition. So in every second page of this 

istory there is a sort of under-mutter about 
,currency. Well might Horace ask— 
—* An, hee animos erugo et cura peculi 
Cum semel imbuerit, speramus carmina fingi ?” 


We must, however, in fairness, allow Sir 
Archibald to speak for himself on this matter. 
He describes, in the following passage, the 
dreadful state of the country in the year 1826, 
—while the nation was in the full enjoyment of 
1. and 2U. notes. 


It was a woful spectacle to see the streets of Man- 
chester, and the chief towns in its vicinity, filled with 
vast crowds, sometimes ten thousand in number, whose 
wan visages and lean figures but too clearly told the 
tale of their sufferings, snatching their food from 
baker’s shops, breaking into factories end destroying 
power-loom mills, and throwing stones at the military 
at the hazard of being shot, rather than relinquishing 
an object on the attainment of which they sincerely 
believed their very existence depended. Serious riots 
took place in Carlisle, in the course of which a woman 
and child were shot dead; and in Norwich, where 
twelve thousand weavers were employed, an alarming 
disturbance, attended with great violence, ensued. In 
all the iron districts, strikes to arrest the fall of wages 
took place; and in Dublin and Glasgow immense 
— of operatives paraded the streets entreating 

ef. 

He then describes the ministerial measure. 
The italics and capitals in the next extract are 
Sir Archibald’s own :— 


Ministers carried their measure by an overwhelming 
majority; Mr. Baring’s amendment, that “it is not 
expedient, in the present disturbed state of public and 
private credit, to enter upon the consideration of the 
banking system of the country,” being lost by a majority 
of 193, and the members being 232 to 39. In the 
House of Lords the preponderance was equally great, 
the numbers being so decisive that the matter was not 
pressed to a division. The prohibition to issue 2/. and 
1. notes was at the same time extended to the Bank of 
England, by a majority of 66 to 7; in the face of a 
protest by Mr. Gurney, that “if Government destroyed 

the country bankers’ notes, and at the same time 
Stopped the issue of small notes by the Bank of 
England, they would leave the country in a state of 
destitution, of which they could form no adequate con- 
ception.” This observation produced no sort of im- 
Pression, and it passed into a law that stamps for 2/. 
and 11. notes should no longer be issued either to the 
Bank of England or country banks, and that at the 


expiration of three years from March, 1826—that is, 
in March, 1829—their circulation should be prohibited 
altogether in England. 

Mr. Canning said, upon this question being brought 
to vote, that “he hoped the decision of it would be 
regarded as decisive of the principle, and determine it 
For Ever.” 

It did so: and it may be added that it peTERMINED 
ALSO FOR EVER THE FATE OF THE British EMPIRE. 
Thenceforward a series of causes and effects set in, 
and which no human power was afterwards able to 
arrest ; and which, in their ultimate effects, changed 
the governing party in the British Islands, induced 
Catholic emancipation, and an entire alteration of our 
ecclesiastical policy; overturned the ancient con- 
stitution of the empire, and established a new one, 
resting on an entirely different basis, and directed by 
entirely different men, in its stead. It brought about 
Negro Emancipation, the Repeal of the Corn and 
Navigation Laws, Free Trade, and an entire alteration 
in our foreign alliances, and policy, and system of 
government; domestic, foreign, and colonial. The Act 
of 1826, justly regarded as the complement of that of 
1819, in regard to monetary measures, and which 
rendered our entire circulation and mercantile credit 
dependent on the retention of gold, the very thing 
which the daily-extending operations of commerce 
rendered it impossible at all times to retain, is to be 
regarded as the turning-point in our whole history, 
domestic, social, and foreign; and without a steady 
observation of it, and appreciation of its effects, all 
attempts to explain, or even understand, the subse- 
quent changes which occurred in the British Empire 
will be nugatory. 

To understand how this came to pass, and how such 
mighty effects flowed from a change, at first sight so 
trivial as the suppression of small notes, and the 
substitution of sovereigns in their room, &c. ; 

Again and again is this reiterated. There 
was no cry for Reform until the alteration in 
the currency took place. 

This desire, which had acquired so much fvrce and 
intensity as to have become a perfect passion with 
nearly all classes, and especially the agricultural, is 
easily explained, when we recollect how deeply all 
interests, and especially those of labour and production, 
had been affected by the prodigious change of prices of 
commodities of all sorts, from grain to cotton, which 
had been effected by the successive contractions gf the 
currency in 1819 and 1826. With each of these con- 
tractions the cry for reform was revived ; with the last, 
it became so powerful as in six years wrought an entire 
change in the feelings, desires, and interests of all 
classes. It is in this reduction of prices that the expla- 
nation of the English Revolution, with all its mighty 
effects, foreign and domestic, is to be found. 

We are not about to argue the question of 
the currency with Sir Archibald; we are only 
concerned about the truth of history. It 
certainly did so happen that Hunt's celebrated 
meeting in Palace Yard, demanding annual 
parliaments, universal suffrage, and vote by 
ballot, took place on the seventh of September, 
1818. It also occurred, that within a very few 
months previous to the passing of the bill of 
1819, and while the currency was still untouched, 
the workmen of Leeds met on Hunslet Moor; 
thirty thousand Scots assembled on Glasgow 
Green; a huge concourse congregated at Stock- 
port; fifty thousand persons at Birmingham 
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elected Sir Charles Wolseley their * Legisla- 
torial Attorney and Representative;” Smithfield 
was filled by Radical Reformers; and the 
Yeomanry of Lancashire and Cheshire, spurring 
into a dense mob of fifty thousand people to seize 
the banners inscribed ‘* Universal Suffrage ” and 
“Annual Parliaments,” perpetrated what has 
since been called the Manchester Massacre. It 
is also true, that so far from the Reform feeling 
having gradually increased in the six years 
between 1826 and 1832,* not a single petition 
in favour of Reform was presented to Parliament 
between 1825 and 1830. When Sir Archibald 
rolls his currency tub up and down over these 
capital, notorious, historical facts, it is sufficient 
to point attention to what he is about—it is 
quite unnecessary to agree with him. 

Once again. Alison’s present volume opens 
with a vivid description of the squalor and 
wretcheduess of the Irish people. 


Their houses are not even called houses, and they 
ought not to be; they are cabins: they are built of mud, 
and covered partly with thatch, and partly with a surface 
which they call scraws, but which is utterly insufficient 
to keep out the rain. In these abodes there is nothing 
that can be called furniture ; it is a luxury.to have a box 
to put anything into; it is a luxury to have what they 
call a dresser for laying a plate upon: they generally 
have little beyond a cast-metal pot, a milk-tub, which 
they call a keeler, over which they put a wicker basket, 
in order to throw the potatoes, water and all, into the 
basket, that the water should run into this keeler. The 
entire family sleep in the same apartment—they call it a 
room; there is some division between it and the part 
where the fire is. They have seldom any bedsteads ; and 
as to covering for their beds, they have nothing but straw, 
and very few blankets in the mountain districts. In 
general, they sleep in their clothes; there is not one in 
ten who hes a blanket. Their diet is equally wretched. 
It coasists, except on the sea coast, of potatoes and water 
during the greater part of the year, and of potatoes and 
sour milk during the remainder ; they use some salt with 
their potatoes, when they have nothing but water. On the 
sea-coast they get fish; the children repair to the shore, and 
the women and they get various kinds of fish. The 
ordinary rate of is fourpence a-day; and during 
the distress of 1822, the peasantry were glad to work for 
twopence a day. Yet, even at this low rate of wages, 
there is no possibility of finding constant employment for 
the population. consequence is, that every man 
cultivates potatoes, which is the food of his own family, 
and thus land becomes absolutely necessary for every 
Irish peasant. He cultivates that food, and he makes 
the rent, in general, by feeding the pig, as well as his 
own family, upon the same food, and, if it be not wrong 





* The petitions to Parliament in favour of Reform 
were as follows :— 


1820 cccecccccece O] BOG8 ccccccccses - O 
BOER ccccccceccecs 19 | 1826 ....... egeee O 
DEE ccvaccecces YEE 6cbakeébece 0 
BONS ccccencsces & WET Eee aveccecesccs 0 
BORE scccccccccce 0 | 1829 ereseceee U 
SEBO cnccccccccccece -il4 
This is Mr, Croker's computation. He took great 


trouble in the investigation, and published the results 
in his remarkable Anti-Reform paper in the “ Quarterly 
Review ” for July, 1831. 
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to call it so, at the same table, upon the same spot. By 
that pig he makes his rent, besides any chance that he 
gets of daily labour. 

All this is true and trite; yet, when he takes 
his next ride upon his currency hobby, he writes 


as follows :— 

Scotland rose as one man at the voice of the mighty 
enchanter ; petitions against the threatened change crowded 
in from all sides and the most influential quarters. 
Ireland followed in the wake of its more energetic and 
far-seeing rival ; and in the end ministers gave a reluctant 
consent. The decisive words were at length wrung from 
Mr. Huskisson, ‘‘ Well, let them keep their rags since 
they will have them.’”” The rags were kept; the small- 
note currency was saved in Scotland and Ireland from 
destruction, and has ever since been enjoyed by both 
countries; and the consequence has been, that excepting 
in so far as they have been affected by the monetary 
crisis of England, or have been chastised by the visitations 
of Providence, Bor CoUNTRIES, and especially Scotland, 
have ENJOYED A CAREER OF UNBROKEN INDUSTRIAL*® 
PROSPERITY. 


Not three nor three hundred Anticyre could 
cure that head which, in grave earnestness, and 
impelled thereunto by a “ dominating idea,” 
could describe IneLanp as having ‘enjoyed a 
career of unbroken industrial prosperity ” ! 

Erskine, in his celebrated speech in defence 
of Hardy, told the jury a story. We will ven- 
ture to repeat it im the great orator’s own 


words :— 

“* Having been told that there had been a memorable 
case tried before Lord Mansfield in this place, I was 
anxious to procure a report of it ; and from that great 
man himself I obtained the following account of it: 
*A man in the name of Wood,’ said Lord Mansfield, 
‘had indicted Dr. Monro for keeping him as a prisoner 
when he was sane. He underwent the most severe 
examination by the defendant's counsel without ex- 
posing his complaint. But Dr. Battye, having come 
upon the bench by me, and having desired me to ask 
him what was become of the princess whom he had 
corresponded with in cherry-juice, he showed in a 
moment what he was. He answered, that there was 
nothing in all that, because, having been (as everybody 
knew) imprisoned in a high tower, and being debarred 
the use of ink, he had no other means of corres- 
pondence but by writing his letters in cherry-juice, and 
throwing them into the river which surrounded the 
tower, where the princess received them in a boat. 
There existed, of course, no tower, no imprisonment, 
no writing in cherry-juice, no river, no boat; but the 
whole was the inveterate phantom of a morbid imagina- 
tion—I immediately,’ continued Lord Mansfield, ‘ di- 
rected Dr. Monro to be acquitted ; but this man, Wood, 
being a merchant in Philpot Lane, and having been 
carried through the city in his way to the mad-house, 
he indicted Dr. Monro over again, for the trespass and 
imprisonment in London, knowing that he had lost his 
cause by speaking to the princess at Westminster; and 
such,’ said Lord Mansfield, ‘is the extraordinary 
subtlety and cunning of madmen, that when he was 
cross-examined on the trial in London, as he h 
successfully been before, in order to expose his mad- 
ness, all the ingenuity of the bar, and all the authority 
of the court, could not make him say a single syllable 
upon that topic, which had put an end to the indict 
ment before, although he still had the same indelible 
impression upon his mind, as he signified to those who 
were near him; but conscious that the delusion had 
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oceasioned his defeat at Westminster, he obstinately 
persisted in holding it back.” 

Oh, that great historians would take example 
by the shrewdness of this poor madman. Sir 
Archibald has been warned by strictures upon 
each one of his former volumes of the sad 
effect which this dominant idea has upon his 
facts and figures; how it refracts and deflects 
every ray of historic light ; yet he cannot keep 
the princess and the cherry-juice out of his 
book. The worst of it is, the whole volume is 
written in cherry-juice; the princess is always 
in the boat; and the writer is always throwing 
letters over to her. 

Of course we do not either assert or insinuate 
that Sir Archibald is guilty of intentional 
literary dishonesty ; what we assert is that he 
writes under the absolute influence of an un- 
sound literary theory. This is our general ob- 
jection to Sir Archibald’s History. We do 
strongly object to the word “ History” being 
applied to a series of thick volumes, entirely 
occupied in twisting, contorting, bending, clip- 
ping, and trailing every fact so as to give an air 
of possibility to one crazy notion. If the title 
of his book were “ An Essay to prove that the 
impending destruction of the Monarchy, par- 
tition of the Empire, and bankruptcy of the 
Nation, has been immediately produced by the 
Currency measure of 1819 and 1826,” we should 
have brought forward no such objection; but a 
“History of Europe !”—per Bacco ! 

This volume brings out, with disagreeable 
clearness, some other qualities which are not 
recommendatory of a history. 

Egotism, for instance, is not pretty in a 
historian. It may be allowed to Herodotus to 
tell us how he got his information from the 
priests, and what faith he put in them. This 
was merely citing his authorities. It may be 
pardoned also to Gibbon that he once alludes to 
himself and to the circumstances that sur- 
rounded him. But when Sir Archibald Alison 
tells us that his and his brothers’ windows 
“ though illuminated” (in honour of the election 
of the Reform Parliament) “were utterly 
smashed in five minutes;” the reader is tempted 
to an impatient exclamation. What does any 
reader care for Alison’s windows? Surely, the 
fact of Mr. Alison having illuminated in honour 
of an event he deplored is not a subject matter 
of European history. There are fragments of 
Roman History printed in the ancient dialect of 
Rome under the name of “ Tomaso Portifiocca” 
who is only once mentioned in the work, and then 
as having been punished by Rienzi for forgery. 
“ Human nature,” exclaims Gibbon, “is scarcely 
capable of such sublime or stupid impartiality.” 
Portifiocca, however, had a great crime to con- 
fess ; Alison’s unmartyrlike and vain submission 


Qhe 


to mob law was at most but a pardonable weak- 
ness. There is neither sublimity nor stupidity 
enough to make us pardon the egotism. Alison 
is, we fear, however, only bidding for sympathy 
as an anti-reform martyr, upon the strength of 
their broken panes. He forgets the confession 
of weakness involved in the illumination. 

There are many of these offensive personal 
intrusions, which give the reader to understand 
that the history of Europe is being recounted 
by a gentleman who conceives that a broken 
pane of glass in his house in Edinburgh, or an 
article written by him in a magazine, is of 
greater importance than the true solution of 
certain historical problems, which are either 
passed unnoticed or slurred over. 

Thus, when he treats of the short adminis- 
tration of Canning, and of the opposition that 
great statesman met with at the hands of 
Wellington and Peel, he does not even mention - 
the emphatic defence of his conduct long after- 
wards made by Peel in the House of Commons, 
when attacked upon this point by Lord George 
Bentinck. When he relates the proceedings at 
the great Penenden Heath meeting, he says 
not one word of the undelivered but well-reported 
speech of Shiel, which made so much noise, and 
created so much amusement at the time. While 
describing the policy of Russia, he never once 
quotes the state papers that were published in 
“the Portfolio,” and upon which the history of 
these transactions now depends. Nay, when he 
recounts the fall of Warsaw, he does not mention 
the historical fact that these papers were seized 
in the chancery of that city. These instances 
might be multiplied till the enumeration became 
as tedious as one of Alison’s own long involved 
sentences. Our regard for the patience of 
our readers will only allow us to contrast it 
with one other instance of what Sir Archibald 
thinks of European importance. This one 
instance is Sir Archibald’s claims to the gift of 
prophecy. 

At page 341 of this volume, our author 
quotes in long extract one of his own articles 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, and he adds, “ The 
author is happy to think, after the lapse of 
twenty-five years, he has no reason to regret, 
and no cause to retract, predictions uttered 
during the first heat of the conflict.” This 
prediction commences thus :-— 

The fundamental and irremediable defect of the 
proposed constitution is, that it vests an overwhelming 
majority in the populace of the island, to the exclusion 
of all the other great and weighty interests of the 
British empire. By vesting the right of returning 
members to Parliament in forty-shilling and ultimately 
191. freeholders in counties, and 10/. house or shop 
holders in towns, the command of the legislature will 
be placed in hands inaccessible, save by actual bribery, to 
the approach of the commercial, colonial, or shipping 
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interests. If such a change does not soon produce a 
revolution, it will in the end infallibly lead to the dis- 
memberment of the empire. The Indian and Canadian 
dependencies will not long submit to the rule of the 

pulace in the dominant island, indifferent to their 
interests, ignorant of their circumstances, careless of 
their welfare. 

When or where this prophecy was fulfilled a 
little puzzles us to pronounce. Sir Archibald 
possibly finds the fulfilment in the hearty, loyal 
addresses, and the large contributions to the 
Patriotic Fund, which have recently arrived 
from India and Canada—evidencing the dis- 
memberment of the empire, and the existence 
of Canada and India as independent and hostile 
States. 

We must pass over sheets of notes whereon 
we have jotted down the follies and blunders of 
this volume, or our criticism will be as long as 
the work itself. We will permit ourselves only 
one example of this writer's ignorance of no- 
torious facts. It is almost upon a par with his 
innocent unconsciousness of the existence of 
a modern poet named Shelley.* 

At page 206, Sir Archibald relates the story 
of the duel between the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Winchelsea (which, by the way, he 
places in 1830, but which every one else knows 
occurred in 1829) remarks, that ‘‘ the Duke rode 
to the place of meeting at Chalk Farm attended 
only by Sir Henry Hardinge, as his second, and 
a single servant;” as though it was to be 
expected that he would have gone there at the 
head of his regiment—and makes this profound 
observation :— 

This duel deserves to be noticed as the /ast between 
any men of mark in Great Britain, before this bar- 
barous practice went into disuetude. 

The italics of the word “last” are our 
author's. 

We do not profess to be very accurately 
versed in the annals of duelling, but as men 
who read newspapers, and who know the name of 
the reigning monarch, and such like matters of 
notoriety, we confess to being a little startled 
by this piece of history. 

Surely Sir Archibald Alison must have heard 
of a duel at Wimbledon, wherein one Lord 
Cardigan was a party, and of a very solemn 
trial in the House of Peers which followed the 
combat. 

Sir Archibald might also have heard, that 
while the party which Blackwood delighted to 
honour was indulging in foul language against 





* For an exposure of that wonderful chapter of 
criticism, wherein a mob of obscure writers are named, 
and whence Godwin, Thirlwall, Faraday, M urehison, 
and Shelley are excluded, see our former notice in the 
New Quarterly Review, Vol. L1., p. 36. 
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their Queen, one Mr. Horsman stopped the 
cowardly slanders by a challenge and a duel. 

He might also have heard of the duel between 
Lord Alvanley and one of the O’Connells. Did 
no one tell him of the anecdote current at the 
time? The round-proportioned nobleman, upon 
being brought back unscathed, gave a sovereign 
to the hackney coachman, saying, ‘“‘ Remember, 
I give you this for bringing me back; I give 
you nothing for taking me there.” 

We had imagined that the “who's the 
traitor” challenge, from Althorpe to Sheil, 
might have lived in the memory of a collator 
of annual registers. Peel's hostile correspond- 
ence with Hume was not a very close secret. 
When George Smythe and Colonel Romilly 
startled the cock pheasant, the public laugh 
was loud enough to reach Edinburgh. When - 
the present Marquis of Londonderry received 
De Melcy’s ball, in the duel about what the 
“Standard” called “ the singing woman,”— 
meaning Grisi,—he did not think that duelling 
had quite gone into disuetude. D/'Israeli, when 
he wished to quench his “ unextinguishable 
hatred” to the O'Connell family in the blood 
of either father or son, was living in a year 
posterior to 1829. 

But if Lords Althorpe, Castlereagh, Cardigan, 
Alvanley, and Beaumont, and if Peel, D’Israeli, 
Sheil, Smythe, Romilly, Horsman, and Brad- 
shaw, are none of them “ men of mark,” it must 
be admitted that Sir Archibald is marvellously 
ungrateful in thus terming Roebuck—Roebuck 
who, since 1829, has twice been shot at, and 
from whose “History of the Whigs” Sir 
Archibald Alison has appropriated every fact of 
novelty which this volume contains. 

Reckless chatter like this, volumed under the 
title of History, is a scandal to the literature of 
any country. 

But how can a work deserve even the com- 
pliment of criticism which parades its author's 
ignorance in capital letters at the head of its 
chapters ? 

Every almanack will inform us that on 
November 15, 1830, Sir Henry Parnell, in the 
Commons, carried, by a majority of twenty-nine, 
his motion for a Select Committee on the Civil 
List ;—that on the following day the Duke of 
Wellington resigned office ;—and that, on the 
22nd of November, 1830, Earl Grey was com- 
missioned to form a Ministry. In the volume 
before us we find the following :— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Domestic History or ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF 
THE WELLINGTON ADMINISTRATION, IN 1829, (!!!) TO 
THE PassinG oF THE Rerorm Buu, 1n 1832. 
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An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History. By the Right Hon. Sir Grorce 


CoRNEWALL LEwis. 


ALTHOUGH so much has been written on the 
earlier portion of Roman history since the time 
when Bishop Thirlwall and Archdeacon Hare 
introduced us to Niebuhr, yet it was with 
peculiar pleasure that we learned that a work 
on the credibility of early Roman History was to 
be expected from Sir G. C. Lewis. Many 
reasons pointed him out as specially qualified for 
the task. Not only had he established at Ox- 
ford the high reputation for scholarship which he 
had won at Eton—at that time more distin- 
guished for the polish and elegance than the 
solidity and accuracy of its learning—but having 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with modern 
languages, especially German, he became known 
as the translator, in conjunction with his friend 
the late Mr. Tufnell, of that learned work of 
Miiller, which probably first directed his at- 
tention to that branch of study, the fruit of 
which is now before us. Of the plan of his 
book we cannot speak too highly. The intro- 
ductory chapters briefly retrace the authentic 
history of Rome, from the time of Livy, Cesar, 
and Sallust, up to Cato, the first historian 
who wrote in his own language, and to L. Cin- 
cius Alimentus and Q. Fabius Pictor, who both 
wrote in Greek, and were contemporary with 
the second Punic war. Here the stream of 

Roman history, if we may use the metaphor, 
ceases to be navigable, and to trace it to its 
source, we must wade, as we can, through the 
shallows of oral tradition. What, then, were 
the documents from which Fabius and Cincius 
and their successors were enabled to compile 
that history which has descended to us in the 
pages of Livy and Dionysius? It was to be 
expected that one accustomed to scrutinise 
literary and political evidence so minutely as 
the writer of this book, should enter at some 
length into these points, and accordingly we 
find several chapters devoted to the enumeration 
of the public documents, and such means of 
knowledge as are contained in funeral orations 
and family pedigrees, as well as national songs 
and ballads, to which he attributes little weight ; 
but we shall give his own words :— 

The characteristic peculiarity of the early Roman 
history is that marvellous, romantic, and poetical in- 
cidents are intermixed with dry constitutional, legal, 
and statistical accounts; that stories which bear all 
the appearance of fiction, which violate all the canons 
of internal probability, and which are quite consistent 
with the hypothesis of a poetical origin, are preceded, 
accompanied, and followed by narrations which have 
all the air of truth, which observe all the laws of 
historical probability, which present nothing pictu- 
Tesque, or touching, or attractive to the imagination ; 
and which, if we are to suppose them fictitious, would 
seem to have been written by some Roman Defoe; by 
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some ingenious author who composed fiction with the 
deliberate purpose of making it pass for reality. Thus, 
if we take the reign of Servius ‘l'ullius, which is placed 
in the years 578 to 535 B.c., and is about contempo- 
raneous with the early part of the despotism of 
Pisistratus—we shall find that the life of this king 
begins with a marvel and ends with a tragic crime ; 
both of which are suitable to poetry, even if they did 
not originate in poems. Nevertheless, between these 
two extremes is intercalated an account of the distri- 
bution of the Roman people into classes, for the 
purposes of the census, which has all the minuteness 
of a schedule to a revenue Act of Parliament, and is 
about as poetical. 

The reign of Ancus Marcius is, according to Niebuhr, 
a purely prosaic pericd, interposed between two epic 
poems; one of which included the reign of Tullus 
Hostilius, while the other, beginning with Tarquinius 
Priscus, related the events of the history down to the 
battle of Regillus. 

Thus, too, the outline of the narrative of the siege of 
Veii is considered by Niebuhr as derived from a poem; 
but he thinks that the defeat of the tribunes, Virginius 
and Sergius, described by Livy, is a historical episode 
in the midst of the poetical fiction. Indeed, according 
to Niebuhr’s view, the whole of the early Roman 
history is a compound of truth and fiction: it is a 
tesselated pavement, in which the fancy of poetry 
alternates with the facts of prose. Now the ballad 
theory of Niebuhr explains the origin of the fictitious, 
but leaves unexplained the origin of the historical 
portion of the narrative: and as there is no apparent 
origin for an authentic narrative of events in the early 
ages of Rome, his theory fails at the exact point where 
the difficulty begins. The hypothesis of funeral 
orations, and family memoirs, to which Niebuhr 
sometimes has recourse, and on which Beaufort 
principally relies, has indeed the advantage of affording 
an explanation of the mixed character of the narrative, 
and of accounting for the juxtaposition of fables and 
facts. Unfortunately, however, all proof of the ex- 
istence of such prose compositions, not less than of 
epic poems and ballads, at an early period, is wanting. 

Much of the early history consists of accounts 
relative to the origin of the civil and religious institu- 
tions of Rome: and this portion is so considerable 
that Rubino (as we have already seen) considers it as 
standing on a higher ground of credibility than the 
accounts of the exploits and adventures of particular 
persons. Whatever may be the ground for this dis- 
tinction, it is at least certain that the ballad theory 
does not account for the growth of the legal and con- 
stitutional part of the early history. 

There is another circumstance which shows the 
futility of Niebubr’s ballad theory, as a historical 
hypothesis. He divides the Roman history into three 
periods :—l. The purely mythical period, including 
the foundation of the city and the reigns of the first 
two kings. 2. The mythico-historical period, including 
the reigns of the last five kings, and the first fourteen 
years of the Republic. 3. The historical period, be- 
ginning with the first secession. The poems, however, 
which he supposes to have served as the origin of the 
received history, are not peculiar to any one of these 
periods ; they equally appear in the reigns of Romulus 
and Numa, in the time of the Tarquins, and in the 
narratives of Coriolanus, and of the siege of Veii. If 
the history of periods so widely different was equally 
drawn from a poetical source, it is clear that the poems 
must have arisen under wholly dissimilar circumstances, 
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and that they can afford no sure foundation for any 
historical inference. 

For solving the problem of the early Roman history, 
the great desideratum is, to obtain some means of 
separating the truth from the fiction; and, if any parts 
be true, of explaining how the records were preserved 
with fidelity, until the time of the earliest historians, 
by whom they were adopted, and who, through certain 
intermediate stages, have transmitted them to us. 

For example, we may believe that the expulsion of 
the Tarquins, the creation of a dictator, and of tribunes, 
the adventures of Coriolanus, the Decemvirate, the 
expedition of the Fabii and the battle of the Cremera, 
the siege of Veii, the capture of Rome by the Gauls, 
and the disaster of Caudium, with other portions of 
the Samnite wars, are events which are indeed to a 
considerable extent distorted, obscured, and corrupted 
by fiction, and incrusted with legendary aditions ; but 
that they nevertheless contain a nucleus of fact, in 
varying degrees: if so, we should wish to know how 
far the fact extends, and where the fiction begins—and 
also what were the means by which a general historical 
tradition of events, as they really happened, was per- 
petuated. This is the question to which an answer is 
desired ; and therefore we are not assisted by a theory 
which explains how that part of the narrative which is 
not historical, originated. 

The eighth chapter, to our mind the most 
valuable in the whole book, is devoted to a very 
learned and critical enquiry on the primitive 
history of the nations of Italy, in which Jt is, 
as we think, clearly shown that there is no 
ground whatever, beyond mere conjecture, for 
the different theories on this interesting subject. 
We may here incidentally mention that we regret 
to find Sir G. C. Lewis calling Pheacia a purely 
imaginary island ; whereas there are, we think, 
good geographical reasons for identifying it 
with Corfu. The whole subject-matter of this 
chapter is well summed up in the concluding 
section. 

The method adopted by the rationalizing mytho- 
logists of antiquity—such a process, for example, as 


that by which Hercules with the oxen of Geryon is” 


converted into a general at the head of a great army— 
by which Cacus, the ogre, and cattle stealer, is turned 
into a petty tyrant, and bis cave into a hill fort—is 
treated with contempt by the modern critical historian. 
His contempt is just; but the process by which he 
extracts ethnological facts from legendary stories —and 
sees, for instance, a migration of Siceli in the alleged 
flight of a certain Sicelus—is only another form of the 
same historical method, and leads to results not more 
certain. 

When the earliest of the Greek and Roman historians 
began to collect their accounts of these remote times— 
times which preceded their own by many centuries— 
all memory of the events had perished, and no authentic 
oral traditions were in existence.- Hence the stories 
respecting them which have descended to us are devoid 
of historical substance: they are mere shifting clouds 
of mythology, which may at a distance deceive the 
mariner by the appearance of solid land, but disappear 
as he approaches and examines them by a close view. 
However credible a witness an historian may be with 
respect to the events of his own time, his accounts of a 
bygone age, whose history had not been preserved, are 
necessarily unworthy of belief. Thus the account 


given by Thucydides of the Siceli having crossed into 
Sicily 300 years before the foundation of Naxos, that 
is, more than 550 years before his own birth; and of the 
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Sicani having been, at a still earlier time, driven into 
Sicily by the Ligyes, from the river Sicanus in lberia, 
may be safely placed among unauthenticated legends, 
because there was no channel by which a contemporary 
record of such events could have reached him. They 
may be placed on a level with his amended version of 
the Trojan war; with his assumption of the residence 
of the Pheeacians in Corcyra ; with his adoption of the 
fable of Tereus and Procne; with his reference of 
Charybdis, the Cyclopes, and the Lrestrygones, to the 
Straits of Messina and Sicily; with his account of 
Hellen the son of Deucalion, and of the maritime 
ascendancy of Minos. It is therefore unjust to censure 
an ancient writer for neglecting to investigate the early 
ages with the same industry as he investigated the 
transactions of his own time. For, in truth, no au- 
thentic records were in existence, and whatever 
diligence he might have used, he would never have 
arrived at any certain result. 

If Dionysius and Livy, and the other ancient his- 
torians, had no authentic materials for the primitive 
ethnology, and the early national movements of Italy, 
still less can the modern inquirer hope to arrive at any 
safe conclusions on this subject; or by any combina- 
tions or conjectures, however ingenious, to supply the 
defect of credible testimony and positive matter of 
fact. Hence all the investigations into the . Italian 
nations, before the commencements of Roman history, 
may be regarded as equally unfounded, and therefore 
equally worthless. All the elaborate researches of 
modern scholars respecting the primitive history of the 
Pelasgians, the Siceli, the Tyrrhenians, the Etruscans, 
the Aborigines, the Latins, and other national races, 
must be considered as not less unreal than the specu- 
lations concerning judicial astrology, or the discovery 
of the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life. Not 
only the results of the uncritical Italian historians— 
such as Micali—but those arrived at by the most 
learned and sagacious of the German inquirers—as 
Niebuhr and Otfried Miiller—must be rejected, when 
they relate to this unknown and undiscoverable period. 

In the 9th and 10th chapters, the histories of 
Alban dynasties and the foundation of Rome 
are related at somewhat greater length than 
their importance would seem to render necessary. 
For the legend of the wolf which nursed the 
twins, Sir George Lewis uses these remarkable 
words, “ looking only to external testimony, no 
part of the early Roman history stands on a 
firmer basis ;” to which, however, he somewhat 
quaintly adds, “with respect to its internal 
probability there is more ground for objection.” 
(Chap. 10. sec. 8.) Speaking of the various 
legends of Rome, he adds, “they are all mere 
frostwork, which, on the first ray of critical 
investigation, melt away and disappear, leaving 
behind them not a trace of solid and substantial 
fact. The whole is equally fictitious; there are 
no grains of corn in the chaff; no fragments of 
gold in the sand; no process of historical 
chemistry can extract truth from any of the 
stories.” —(Chap. 10, sec. 9). The 11th chapter 
is occupied with the examination of the regal 
period. The 12th, which comprises the greater 
half of the second volume, continues the 
enquiry up to the burning of the city by the 
Gauls, when the public records were destroyed. 
The earlier history of the republic, with all its 
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stirring incidents, is considered worthy of no 
more credence than the regal. 


§ 13. The entire narrative of the first period of the 
consular government, during the contest with the exiled 
party, down to the death of Tarquin, is so destitute of 
external attestation, and presents so many internal 
difficulties of incoherence and improbability, that it is 
scarcely possible to select any portion of it as worthy 
of credit. 

No event in Roman history was more celebrated than 
the execution of the sons of Brutus by their father. 
It was doubtless believed at an early time, and was 
quite consistent with the stern enforcement of legal 
justice, regardless of private feelings, which distin- 
guished the early Romans. Such an event could not 
fail to make a deep impression upon the contempo- 
rary generation, and was likely to live long in the 

pular memory. But on what authority it was re- 
corded by the first Romish chroniclers, we cannot now 
discover. , 

The popular distrust of Collatinus, merely on account 
of his bearing the name of Tarquin, seems absurd; 
particularly as the outrage upon his wife and its tragic 
ending, which were the apparent motives of his election 
to the consulate, were sufficient to prevent him from 
inclining to the Tarquinian cause. The reason 
assigned by Dionysius does not supply any satisfactory 
explanation, and seems moreover an expedient of his 
own. The distrust of Valerius is not much more in- 
telligible— Livy attributes it to the fickleness of the 
people. Altogether, the existence of a Tarquinian 
party at Rome, and in exile, is irreconcileable with the 
received account of Tarquin, whose rule is described as 
equally hated by rich and poor, by patricians and 
plebeians. ; 

The minute details which occupy the narrative of 
Dionysius for the first year of the Republic could not 
have been derived either from contemporary records or 
from oral tradition; and whether due to him or to some 
previous writer, show that invention has been actively 
employed in that part of the history. 

The story of the secession of the Plebs to the 
Mons Sacer is well told, the probabilities of its 
truth are well argued, and we fear decided in 
the negative. 

“The fable of Menenius,” we are told, “‘ may 
be of indigenous origin; it is certainly ancient, 
and no such fable ever became celebrated in 
Greece. It is well suited to a secession, actual 
or intended, of the poor from the rich; but how 
far its connexion with the name of Menenius, 
and the secession in question, may rest on 
authentic tradition, it would be presumptuous to 
decide.” Sir G. C. Lewis seems to be of 
opinion that it is not connected with it; for a 
little before, he says, ‘Cicero nowhere speaks 

J P 
of this celebrated apologue, fond as he is of 
early Roman oratory.” 
f The story of Coriolanus is then discussed, 
its inconsistencies exposed, and its rational- 
istic treatment by Niebuhr shown to be un- 
tenable. 

The account of the Decemviri, and the story of 
Virginia, occupy no less than fifty-five pages ; 
but we were much more interested by the clever 
analysis of the different accounts which have 
come down to us of the events comprised in the 
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life of Camillus. Of the burning of the city, 
Sir G C. Lewis says— 

The contemporary accounts of the capture of Rome 
by the Goths, confirmed by authentic traditions, place 
this event upon a solid historical basis; but it is diffi- 
cult to judge how far the circumstantial narrative is 
worthy of belief. Dr. Arnold reduces the credible 
portion to the mere skeleton of the history. “It is, (he 
says) impossible to rely on any of the details of the 
narrative which has been handed down to us; the Ro- 
mans were, no doubt, defeated at the Allia; Rome was 
taken and burnt, and the Capitol ransomed ; but beyond 
this we know, properly speaking, nothing. We know 
that falsehood has been busy, to an almost unprece- 
dented extent, with the common story; exaggeration, 
carelessness, and honest ignorance have joined more 
excusably in corrupting it. The history of great events 
can only be preserved by cotemporary historians, and 
such were in this case utterly wanting.” If indeed, 
Camillus, like Cesar, had written memoirs of his own 
campaigns; or if, like Scipio Africanus the younger, he 
had been accompanied by a Polybius, who could have 
described the exploits which he witnessed, we should 
not have been left in this uncertainty. That the’Gauls 
took and burnt Rome, but that the Capitol held out 
against them, are facts we may consider as sure; but 
the share, if any, which Camillus bore in the liberation 
of his country, the fact next in importance to these, 
remains an enigma. It seems probable that while 
many of the great outlines of the history have been 
effaced by oblivion, some of the minute details—such 
as the alarm given by the geese, the removal of the 
Vestal virgins in the wagon of Albinins, and the 
sacrifice of Fabius—may have been faithfully preserved 
by tradition, or by the pontifical scribes. 

We have not space to follow our author 
through the Samnite war and those internal 
political changes which bring us to the war 
with Pyrrhus, from which time he considers 
that authentic history may be said to begin; 
but we recommend to especial notice the con- 
cluding chapter, in which he compares the 
corresponding period of Greek history, with a 
view of testing the soundness of the principles 
on which he has conducted the examination 
into Roman history, and which have led him to 
the melancholy conclusion : 


All the historical labour bestowed upon the early 
centuries of Rome will, in general, be wasted. The 
history of this period, viewed as a series of pictur- 
esque narratives, will be read to the greatest advantage 
in the original writers, and will be deteriorated by 
reproduction in a modern dress. If we regard a his- 
torical painting merely as a work of art, the accounts 
of the ancients can only suffer by being retouched by 
the pencil of the modern restorer. On the other hand, 
all attempts to reduce them to a purely historical form, 
by conjectural omissions, additions, alterations, and 
transpositions, must be nugatory. The workers on this 
historical treadmill may continue to grind the air, but 
they will never produce any valuable result. 


We have already said that it is impossible 
to praise too highly the plan of this work, to 
which we may add the diligence and learning 
with which all the conflicting accounts of the 
same transactions are collected and compared to- 
gether. The author's chief object is to demolish 
the rationalistic treatment of early history, and 
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in this he is very successful; but we cannot 
agree with in his total rejection of all that is 
not absolutely proved. We do not think that he 
allows sufficient weight to the fact, that much of 
what he discards was accepted as truth by the 
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most learned Romans of a later age. Surely we 
may be contented to believe of Roman history 
as much at least as Cicero believed, without 
inquiring too curiously the grounds of his 
belief. 





A History of Modern Italy, from the First French Revolution to the year 1850. By Ricnarp 


HEBER WRIGHTSON. 


Tuere are few, perhaps, who can sufficiently 
abstract their minds from current events to 
take any pleasure in the history of a country not 
the scene of a present struggle. Nevertheless 
Italy is not less interesting than those countries 
whick occupy public attention. Her people, 
still filled with noble and generous thoughts, 
are the descendants of those who, to use our 
author's words, once led the way in literature 
and civilisation. 

The volume before us is necessarily meagre 
in detail, and bears the character rather of a 
series of essays on the different states of Italy 
than of a connected history. The plan of a 
work of this kind must have been a matter of 
serious consideration to all writers on Italy. 
While the histories of all the states are inti- 
mately involved one with the other, they never- 
theless each have their own individuality, 
which a faithful writer feels himself called on 
to represent. These difficulties will be more 
felt by a foreigner than a native, who, anxious 
for the unity of his country, would consider as 
provincial distinctions destined to be suppressed 
the features of its various populations. But 
these provincial distinctions often assume the 
character of national jealousies, and the foreigner 
who undertakes to describe Italy sees in them 
no small element of her politics—an element 
which, perhaps, more than any other, has con- 
tributed to the failure of Italian attempts at 
independence. We are, therefore, not prepared 
to condemn the system adopted by Mr. Wright- 
son, for we are not prepared to point out a 
better one. He must have found great difficul- 
ties in his task ; and after reading Mr. Wright- 
son's book, and recollecting the epitome by Sis- 
mond of his own work on the Italian republics, 
in which he adopts the collective system, we really 
feel loath to decide which method presents least 
obstacles and produces the most profitable results. 

Mr. Wrightson has handled the materials 
at his disposal, which were ample, in a masterly 
manner, and we are glad to see that he has 
freely quoted from one author, whose name is 
little known in England, but the choice of 
whom as an authority shows a sound and discri- 
minating judgment—Gualterio. Hostile to the 
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infamous designs and conduct of the sette, and 
strongly attached to that system of representa 
tive government for which he has fought and 
written, the Marchese Gualterio is the type of 
a true Italian gentleman. A hero-worshipper he, 
dwells long and forcibly on his idol, the gallant 
and unsuccessful Charles Albert ; while a faith- 
ful historian, he supports his statements by the 
production of rare and convincing documents. 
Resident at Florence, which even in present 
times is next to Turin, the capital that enjoys 
the greatest freedom, and offers the greatest 
hospitality, his house forms a point of union for 
all that is great and distinguished; and few 
who have enjoyed the pleasure of his conversa- 
tion but will acknowledge that he is fully 
qualified for the task he has undertaken. 
Farini, Azeglio, Massari, Botta, Pepe, Canta 
Le Masson, whose works are better known in 
this country, also afford materials to Mr. 
Wrightson. His history is that of an English- 
man, who evidently adds acquaintance with 
persons and places to those resources which are 
at the disposal of every student. 

It has been too much the habit in England to 
confound the different shades of liberal opinions 
in Italy, and to class all those professing them 
as Red Republicans, exaltati, persons who, having 
nothing to lose, would necessarily play a winning 
game in any subversion of the actual state of 
things. The same feeling which in the lower 
classes of society calls every foreigner a French- 
man, operating not of course with the well-in- 
formed, but with the every-day politician, deems 
Mazzini the household deity of all Italians not 
devoted to Austrian domination, and condemns 
them to the fate which that arch agitator well 
deserves. Little do such persons know of Italy. 
Mazzini is regarded by the constitutional liberals 
with hatred even greater than that in which the 
Absolutists hold him. The reason is patent. 
He has been the saviour of the latter, and the 
destroyer of the former. Thus does our writer 
draw the distinction : 

_ Towards the close of 1846, a century having elapsed 
since the expulsion of the Austrians by the Genoese, 
that event was celebrated in many cities of the 


Peninsula, by political banquets and _ illuminations. 
Italy for the Italians, began to be the watchword which 
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expressed the general feeling ; yet two distinct parties 
were already observable. ‘The first of these placed its 
hopes for the future on a change in the views and 
policy of the legitimate Italian governments, and desired 
to conciliate the support of the princes, as well as of 
the people, in favour of a great national effort. It 
demanded reforms and institutions, but chiefly as a 
means by which the unum necessarium—independence— 
might be secured, and hoped to see that object accom- 
plished, by the establishment of an Italian league. 

The aim of another party, was not to reform or to 
convert, but to destroy. It desired to expel and sweep 
away all existing dynasties and territorial arrange- 
ments, and to erect a new fabric of society, as well as 
of government, on the ruins of the old. 

Such was the scheme attributed to Signor Mazzini, 
whose complete ascendancy over the sect of Young 
Italy has already been noticed. According to the 
views and principles of that sect, the reigning princes 
might be flattered and made use of, for a season, but 
were ultimately to be subverted and dethroned, in the 
prosecution of the great ultimate design of an Ausonian 
republic—wuna e indivisibile. 

It is the sette who have destroyed the chance 
of Italian unity and independence. It is the 
sette, the midnight assassins, who are the 
betrayers of the cause of national liberty which 
is not theirs—*“ a factious band,” who only call it 
freedom when themselves are set loose to create 
disorder. 

The organized existence of secret factions, whose 
powers are wielded by irrespunsible leaders, has been 
a continual obstacle to improvement. So long as these 
associations continue to inspire alarm and propagate 
distrust, the smallest change, the most harmless inno- 
vation is dreaded, as liable to be perverted and made 
subservient to some ulterior object. The error of 
expecting any permanent or good result from plots and 
conspiracies must be abandoned; the Utopian schemes 
which have caused so much disappointment and suffer- 
ing must be relinquished. Until Italy is cured of these 
delusions, her soil will continue to be trodden by 
foreign armies; and her cravings for a happier and 
more national existence must remain satisfied. 

The bitter experience of recent years has done 
much to dissipate these errors; and the deplorable 
and atrocious character of some of the later outbreaks 
have opened the eyes of thousands, who begin to ask, 
what can be the object of these cold-blooded and 
criminal attempts, except to compromise as many 
victims as possible; and by multiplying suffering, to 
aggravate discontent ? Public feeling in Italy, and all 
other countries, recoils from the employment of such 
means, Let Englishmen beware, lest by word or deed 
they countenance a system which stands abhorred and 
condemned by every right-minded Italian, as consti- 
tuting at once the scourge and disgrace of his country. 


_Mr. Wrightson develops this truth, and in 
his preface, as good an exposé of the state of 
Italy as we have ever read, points out the 
dangers to which we are exposed by our want 
of interest in Italian affairs. 

Two extracts will suffice to show the effect of 
the acts of the demagogue during the last 
Italian Risorgimento. 

The political intrigues carried on by the Mazzinists 
or republicans—if republicans they may be called— 
were already undermining the Italian cause; and there 
can be little doubt that Radetzky was well aware of that 
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fact, when he exhorted his government to persevere, and 
assured it of ultimate success. 

The practices of this party began at a very early 
stage in the war. On the 6th of May, as has already 
been noted, its emissaries had penctrated into the 
camp of Charles Albert, and were tampering with the 
fidelity and discipline of the soldiers; and two days 
later we find that the very existence of Durando’s 
army was endangered by agents of # similar descrip- 
tion, amongst whom were Fathers Gavazzi and Bassi, 
zealous preachers of sedition and active subverters of 
discipline and subordination. 

. * . * . . 

Again,— 

The democrats and Mazzinsts, who had secretly 
laboured to undermine Charles Albert, rejoiced in the 
failure of an enterprise of which they were not the 
leaders. They openly accused their political opponents 
of treason to the cause of independence, and declared 
that the war of the rulers being over, that of the people 
should begin. That which the army of Piedmont, 
supported by the Roman and Tuscan forces, had failed 
to accomplish was now to be achieved by the guerra dei 
popoli. 

This is the manner in which the republicans 
treated that hero, who, having laid the founda- 
tion of the independence of his own kingdom, 
would have done the same for Italy ; and his 
purpose had been effected but for the folly of 
the ultra-party, who would not accept the offer 
of Austria to yield all to their demands, save 
Venice, which was to be placed in a state of 
independence such as she will never perhaps 
again attain— 

On the morning of the 5th of August, when this 
capitulation, which, under the circumstances, was ex- 
tremely favourable, became known, a popular ferment 
was excited; and the King was induced, by the urgent 
exhortations of the municipality, to declare that if the 
Milanese were ready to bury themselves under the 
walls of their city, he would share their fate, and he 
hastily tore the capitulation. : 

The municipality, perceiving afterwards the folly of 
its conduct, sent a deputation to Radetzky, and it was 
finally settled that the Austrians should enter the 
following day. A part of the populace fired shots at 
the windows of the King’s palace, and attempted to set 
it on fire. In order to avoid a collision, he departed 
at night, assailed by outrage, and by the bullets of 
assassins, from a city which he had made the greatest 
sacrifices to protect. The disgrace of this proceeding 
attached to a depraved minority; for the mass of the 
population appreciated the conduct of the unfortunate 
King and of bis army. 

But we are told by an impartial Frenchman 
that the first to fly were Mazzini and his 
followers. 

It will naturallybe impossible for us to follow 
our author in his various histories. His accounts 
show one who has deeply examined the subject 
on which he professes to treat, and whether he 
speaks of Gino Capponi, the Admirable Crichton 
of Tuscany, of Corsini, the senator and heredi- 
tary statesman, of Gioberti, the priest-philosopher, 
of Piedmont, of Venice, or of Rome, we are equally 
pleased with his summaries of events, of systems, 
or of individual characters. Let us see the sketch. 
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Mazzini the head of the sect of Young Italy, in 
which Gualterio says Austria had acquired a 
new ally. 


In 1831, a young Genoese, Giuseppe Mazzini, ob- 
tained celebrity by the publication of a letter in which 
he exhorted Charles Albert, who had just succeeded to 
the throne, to undertake the liberation of Italy. The 
boldness and self-confidence displayed in this pro- 
duction was admired by the cerveilli bollenti of the day ; 
and the exiles and refugees, whose disappointment 
was recent, and who were smarting under persecution, 
were predisposed towards one whose counsels were 
uttered with oracular authority, and who cheered them 
with new and undefined hopes. 

Mazzini soon became the acknowledged centre of 
the new sect, of which the establishment was contem- 
porary with that of Young France and Young Germany, 
and which was intended to transform and assimilate 
those already in existence, and to give them unity of 
purpose and command. Political objects had hitherto 
been exclusively aimed at; a social and religious 
revolution was now held out to Italians under the 
vague motto of Dio—e popolo, Hitherto the exiles had 
awaited in patience the course of events, and sought to 
avail themselves of such opportunities as the vicis- 
situdes of Europe and the condition of their own 
country might present—Mazzini introduced a change 
of system. Invoking the aid, and enlisting the services 
of foreign sympathizers, he encouraged his adherents 
in Italy to brave death and imprisonment by assurances 
of external succour. Thus the custom of the middle 
ages was revived—when the vanquished factions of the 
turbulent Italian republics raised money and soldiers 
abroad. A system generally unsuccessful, and pro- 
ductive of nothing but suffering, even in times when 
military establishments were unknown, was relied upon 
as effective against governments supported by regular 
armies and powerful alliances. 

The first trial of these tactics was made in 1834, 
when the chief of Young Italy, having collected a body 
of Polish and Italian refugees on the Swiss frontier, 
placed them under the command of one Ramorino, 
a Nizzardo, of doubtful character, and made an ir- 
ruption into Savoy. This enterprise had a speedy 
and ignoble termination, and gave strength to the 
Sardinian government, which it was intended to over- 
throw. 

Notwithstanding their untoward commencement, 
Mazzini and his supporters displayed indefatigable 
perseverance in availing themselves of every means by 
which the influence of their sect might be extended. 
By them the repeated outbreaks, which from time to 
time took place, were more or less organized and 
directed; and the facility with which isolated insur- 
rections were got up led them to conclude that the 
country was ripe for a general movement. When in 
1843 they resolved to hazard a combined effort, the 
opposition they most feared was that of the moderate 
party, which had gained strength in proportion as the 
people began to perceive that unsuccessful revolutions 
serve only to deteriorate their condition. 

While the aged Pope was making a progress through 
his dominions in quest of health and recreation, the 
agents of Young Italy were traversing them with 
another intent. These men drew largely on the 
faith of the parties to whom they were accredited. 
The malcontents of Bologna were told to expect 
Neapolitan co-operation, and the assistance of the 
whole Spanish legion was promised as a matter of 
certainty. To the Italians who had served in that 


legion, and gained military experience in Spain, but 
were ignorant of the actual state of their own country, 
the entire population was deseribed as ready to take 
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arms. “To say the truth,” writes Farini, “they 
obtained little credit, especially in the Romagna, which 
had too often endured sufferings in the cause of con- 
spiracy. Small confidence was placed in the /uorusciti, 
and none in Mazzini, because his doctrines were 
unattractive to the majority, and because the Savoy 
affair disinclined men to commit absurdities at his 
bidding or instigation.” 

This is Mr, Wrighston’s opinion as to the 
temporal power of the Pope: 

Experience seems to have shown that it is impossible 
for any Pontiff to surmount the difficulties which beset 
his path as atemporal ruler. While other ecclesiastical 
principalities have long ago been secularized, this re- 
mains—an isolated vestige of a different age,—and of 
an obsolete polity. The territorial dominion of the 
Papacy has hitherto been upheld, not so much from 
any belief that its preservation can be serviceable to 
religion, as from a fear of the difficulties and jealousies 
which might attend its abolition. In the mean time 
the interests of three millions of people are sacrificed ; 
Italy is kept in a perpetual ferment, and Austria not 
only acquires an evil name, but her independence and 
dignity are impaired by the critical state of her Cis- 
alpine affairs. 

Charles Albert's aversion to the machina- 
tions of the secret societies naturally brought 
down on him the hatred of those who would not 
be content with the moderation of his views. 


On the death of Carlo Felice in 1831, Louis-Philippe 
being then established on the throne of France, Charles 
Albert at length succeeded without dispute to that of 
his ancestors. He had learned, from the experience of 
1821, that the liberation of Italy was not likely to be 
accomplished by the orators of the Piazze, or by any 
other agency, save that of a numerous and disciplined 
army, retained in a state of readiness for some favour- 
able juncture in the affairs of Europe. It was im- 
possible for him either to gratify the impatience of 
his countrymen, or to explain his conduct, without 
sacrificing his long-cherished desire to strike a well- 
timed and effectual blow for Italian independence. 
Reserve and dissimulation, approaching to duplicity, 
were the only weapons with which he could hope to 
bafile the watchful and astute policy of Austria. 

The scorreria di Savoia of 1834 has already been 
alluded to. Mazzini, in order to encourage his fol- 
lowers, and gain adherents to that ridiculous enter- 
prise, had boasted that he had many proselytes amongst 
the officers and soldiers of the Piedmontese regiments. 
Charles Albert, who regarded the hopes of Italy as 
depending on the loyalty and discipline of his army, 
was naturally, though perhaps unduly, alarmed at this 
declaration. A strict investigation was instituted, and 
some of the authorities to whom it was entrusted, 
animated by over-zeal or party feeling, were hasty and 
severe in the execution of their charge. Twelve non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers were put to death, 
and others were condemned to severe punishments. 
These rigours were regretted by the King, and gave a 
handle to his calumniators, who now renewed their 
attacks with increased virulence. He longed in vain 
for an opportunity of revealing himself to Italy, and 
continued his preparations; while the unpopularity 
which he incurred enabled him to elude the suspicions 
of Prince Metternich. He knew that appearances must, 
for a time, be against him, and was aware that his 
position was one of danger as well as difficulty. In 
conversing with the Duc d’Aumale, he is reported to 
have said, “ Je suis entre le poignard des carbonari et 
le chocolat des Jesuites !” 

At this time the mode in which certain commercial 
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questions were handled by Prince Metternich aug- 
mented the popularity and promoted the views of 
Charles Albert. As a reprisal for the infringement 
of an obselete commercial treaty, the wines of Pied- 
mont, largely consumed in the Milanese, were sub- 
jected to proaibitory duties. ‘The King’s protest 
against this encroachment not only called forth the 
enthusiasm of his own subjects, but proclaimed to the 
whole Peninsula, that there existed a sovereign prince 
of Italian lineage, who dared to assume an attitude of 
independence. The demeanour of that prince, since 
his accession to the throne, had been a subject of dis- 
appointment to many who did not understand or appre- 
ciate his character. ‘The state of Europe and of ILtaly, 
and his own peculiar position, had hitherto compelled 
him to restrict his exertions to administrative improve- 
ments, the enrichment of the treasury, and the organi- 
zation of the army, while the ultimate scope of his 
policy had been prudently concealed. The juncture 
for which he had long been preparing at length 
approached. ‘The Sardinian monarch was already 
regarded with aversion by the leaders of the setle, 
who dreaded his increasing popularity, as an obstacle 
to their wild and visionary ambition. As to the real 
nature of his intentions, whether worthy of praise or 
of blame, there can be little doubt. To expel the 
Austrians, to unite the north of Italy under one 
sceptre, to secure for himself and his descendants 
@ position suitabie to the defenders of independence, 
these were Charles Albert’s long-cherished aspirations. 
A time was at hand when such a design, if cordialiy 
supported by the Italian nation, might have been 
realized. The causes and events which led to the frus- 
tration of these hopes and to the ultimate triumph of 
Austria will be treated of in a subsequent chapter. 


The following summary of the writings of 
Gioberti is fresh aud well expressed : 


Though opposed to the popular current of the day, 
the Primato bore a title flattering to Italian feelings. 
Its author was regarded with favour, not only as @ 
man of known attainments, but as an ezile, and it 
soon obtained unbounded popularity and success. 

At a moment when the principal efforts of the revo- 
lutionery party were directed against the papal govern- 
ment, and when that government was carrying out 
the severest measures of repression, Gioberti pro- 
claimed the seeming paradox, that nothing should 
be done against the Pope, or without the Pope; for 
that no real good could be brought about, save that 
which was to be effected by and through the Papacy. 
The patriots of Italy were called upon to Jay aside 
their most rooted impressions, to hope where they 
had feared, and to venerate that which they had 
ceased to respect. The) were exhorted to regard the 
papal authority as the great means of social and 
Political regeneration—as a beneficent and harmo- 
nizing power by which liberty was to be consecrated, 
and license restrained. The pages of the Primato 
unite the force of reasoning with the charm of elo- 
quence, in urging a reconcilement of princes and 
people, and in advocating a confederacy of which the 
Pope was to be the head. Ifa belief has subsequently 
gained ground in Italy, that to reform is better than 
to destroy; that violent revolutionary changes bring 
with them the germs of instability; and that inde- 
pendence can only be grasped by an unanimous effort, 
in which all existing interests shall unite and be con- 
ciliated,—this change in the current of opinion re- 
ceived its first and greatest impulse from Gioberti. 
By him, republican Utopias, unitarian dreams, and the 
fantastic schemes of Young Italy, were placed in their 
true light. He proposed to his countrymen the 
attainment of their wishes, not by the destruction or 
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expulsion of their princes, but by enabling and en- 
couraging them to identify the honour of the throne 
with the happiness of the people. Under the presiding 
influence of the papacy, the foundations of safe and 
durable liberty was to be laid. The strife of factions 
was to cease, and be absorbed in love and allegiance to 
the common fatherland. The Roman Pontiff, himself 
an Italian, was to become the guardian and protector 
of the Italian race, an arbiter ‘among princes, and the 
venerated chief of a confederate nation. 

The idea of Gioberti was bold, and found its way 
to the hearts and imaginations of his countrymen; 
nor were his eloquent reasonings without their effect 
on the candid and impressionable spirit of the gentle 
bishop of Imola. The exiled Abbé became the pre- 
cursor of Pio Nono; and to the hopes and aspirations 
evoked by the Primato, the reigning pontiff was in- 
debted for the enthusiasm and veneration which once 
accompanied his name. 


We cannot refrain from extracting a sketch 
of the well-intentioned, and, we must say, 
undeservedly - unfortunate sovereign who now 
fills the papal throne. 

Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti was born at Sini- 
gallia, in 1792- On the restoration of Pius VIL., being 
a member of a noble and respected family, he solicited 
a commission in the guardia nobile. The infirmity of 
his health, which had been enfeebled by epileptic fits, 
prevented him from obtaining the desired appoint- 
ment, and he then determined to devote himself to 
the service of the church. After he had assumed the . 
ecclesiastical habit his constitution improved, and he 
continued to pursue with assiduity the studies and 
duties of his profession. In 1823, he accompanied 
a commission to Chili, where he remained about two 
years, and having, after his return, discharged with 
reputation various employments in the church, was 
named Bishop of Spoleto by Leo XII., and Bishop 
of Imola by Gregory XVI, from whom he also 
received his appointment as Cardinal. 

Attached by the ties of birth and residence to the 
people of whom he unexpectedly became the ruler, he 
had witnessed with his own eyes the lamentable evils 
of their misgovernment. His youth had not been 
spent under the influence of that seclusion and peculiar 
training which often gives an irretrievable bias to the 
minds of Roman ecclesiastics. Being elevated to the 
throne at a less advanced period of life than most of 
his predecessors, he was not old enough to be swayed 
by a blind attachment to the ancient régime ; and the 
known family leanings as well as the personal qualities 
of the new pontiff suggested a hope, that, under his 
auspices, the papacy might once more become what 
it was during the middle ages—an instrument of 
civilyation and progress, and a means of restoring to 
peace and harmony the disordered elements of society. 

These sanguine anticipations rested on an imaginary 
basis. Though sprung from a family of enlightened 
and patriotic principles, and endowed with a good and 
generous disposition, Pio Nono was deeply imbued with 
the sentiments of his caste. With the exterior and 
accomplishments of an Italian gentleman, he was, 
above all other things, a devoted churchman. On the 
attainment of unsought dignity and power, he did not, 
indeed, forget or disregard the wants and aspirations of 
his countrymen, but ecclesiastical interests formed the 
paramount object of his solicitude. To elevate the 
Italian race from its fallen condition, through the 
mediation and agency of the papacy, and so to regain 
for the Holy See a portion of its lost popularity and im- 
portance, was the task which he longed to accomplish, 
and of which he did not suspect the difficulty. 

When the humane and generous expressions con- 
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tained in the Act of Amnesty were read and repeated, 
“it seemed,” says Farini, “as if a ray of divine love 
had suddenly descended on the eternal city.” So great 
was the contrast which this measure presented to the 
severities of the previous reign. 


The enthusiasm at Rome at the breaking out 
of the war of Independence is well depicted. 

On the 24th of March, the troops left Rome under 
the command of Durando. His aides-de-camp were 
Count Casanova and Massimo d’Azeglio, whose inftlu- 
ential writings, and subsequent career as a distin- 
guished Italian statesman, are well known, The 
regular troops were followed by the civic guard and 
volunteers, under Ferrari. The whole array departed 
with the blessing of the Pope, and was no sooner on 
its march than the news of the invasion of Lombardy 
by Charles Albert arrived at Rome, and was celebrated 
by fétes and illuminations. ; 

These were golden hours of joy and hope, in which 
all classes participated. The cardinals and Roman 
princes gave their horses for the artillery. The 
matrons offered their jewels, nor were the contribu- 
tions of the poor less generously and freely given than 
those of the rich. Nobles, citizens and peasants were 
animated by one feeling, and the trade of the agita- 
tor and demagogue was for a while suspended. Two 
of the Pope’s nephews were enrolled in the corps of 
volunteers, which amounted to twelve thousand men. 
Subsequent disappointments, failures and sufferings, 
will never obliterate from Roman hearts the recollec- 
tion of those days. It was a time to which Italians 
may look back with consolation and encouragement ; 
for a proof was then afforded, that there exists amid 
the varied and discordant elements of their society, a 
hidden vein of generous and unselfish feeling, which 
may one day obtain the mastery, and overcome evil 
with good. 

We must conclude our extracts with that 
containing a description of the murder of Rossi. 
We would fain give our author's account of the 
reforms effected by Scipio de Ricci, Archbishop 
of Pistoia, in conjunction with the worthy 
Leopold I. For this, as well as for other agree- 
able information, we must, however, refer our 
reader to the book itself. We can scarcely 
believe our eyes when we read of the stipula- 
tion “that such paintings and images as were 
distinguished from others by peculiar venera- 
tion should be disallowed,” that it was made, in 
1786, by the ancestor of him who, in 1852, 
crowned with his own ducal hand the picture of 
the Virgin in the Church of the Santissima 
Annunziata, and persecuted the Madiai. 


THE DEATH OF ROSSI. 

As the hour of the opening of Parliament approached, 

a crowd began to assemble in the piazza della cancel- 
leria, where the civic guard was drawn up. Neither in 
the court, nor in the palace of the deputies, was any 
military precaution taken; but many individuals of 
the reduci, in old volunteer uniforms, and armed with 
short swords, were observed in the space between the 
door and the staircase. Rossi arrived, accompanied 
by Righetti, the finance minister. As their carriage 
drove under the porch, a bowl was raised, which re- 
sounded through the hall where the deputies were 
slowly assembling ; ferocious gestures were seen, and 
bitter imprecations uttered. When the two ministers 
had alighted, and were advancing towards the stair- 
case, Righetti was kept back by the conspiritors; and 
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Rossi, surrounded by uplifted daggers, received a 
mortal wound in the neck, and fell speechless. Some 
of the reduci, who were on the stairs, then came down, 
formed a circle round the victim, and when they saw 
that he was expiring, rejoined their companions. In 
the chamber, the first intimation of some catastrophe 
was given by a cry of help, which was heard at the 
back of the public gallery. A report soon arrived 
that the minister was wounded, but some time elapsed 
before the truth was ascertained. When the fatal 
tidings were received, the deputies and their president, 
Sturbinetti, took their departure. Such was the sur- 
prise and confusion of the moment, or such, perhaps, 
the abject prostration of spirit, that no expression of 
horror was recorded, nor did any voice appeal to 
heaven against the foul, premeditated murder of their 
most distinguished member; but one unworthy repre- 
sentative was heard to exclaim, “A che tanto affanno ? 
é forse il re de Roma?” As the deputies departed 
to their homes, the faces of the many were contracted 
with fear and astonishment, but some were hideous 


- with infernal joy. 


We need not expatiate on the present de- 
plorable state of Italy. There foreign bayonets 
maintain a tranquillity which moderate freedom 
would have better preserved, and an irritation 
which that freedom would have allayed. 

Perhaps Italy may still have a part to play 
in the existing struggle of nations ; and we may 
still have cause to regret that we have not 
strengthened, by any active measures, that fond- 
ness which the institutions of England secure 
for her in the minds of the Italians. 

One country of the Peninsula, whose Princes 
have been foremost in the path of freedom and 
of glory, has united with us. Piedmont has 
shown what constitutional government has done 
for her. From being almost an apanage of 
Austria, she is rising to a state fighting on an 
equality with the greatest in KHurope, and 
having a voice in the distribution of kingdoms. 

Italy is one of the corner stones of Europe. 
Napoleon at Elba dreamed the resuscitation of 
the Roman empire. He saw that Italian unity 
would be an important part of the European 
balance. The projects he there formed are still 
fermenting in the minds of Italians. They yearn 
for the kingdom which Nature seems to have 
marked out for them. They long for the restored 
influences of the Italian nation. A State of 
twenty-five millions is one to rule over which 
no potentate need be reluctant. Perhaps, if the 
day should ever come when we need an ally, we 
may find that we have committed errors not so 
great as that which has blinded us to the expe- 
diency of erecting a state southward of the Alps, 
—one which, sympathising with our institutions, 
could afford us substantial assistance ;—a con- 
crete state, whose component parts have not been 
backward in the cause of civilisation, but which 
have sacrificed their treasure and the flower of 
their youth for the advancement of those prin- 
ciples whereby peace and repose can alone be 
secured to Europe. 
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The History of the Corps of Royal Sappers and Miners. 
Dublin: M‘Glashau and Co. 


Sergeant of the Corps. 


Ir is impossible to treat on any military subject 
at the present time, and more particularly on 
any military organisation, without testing its 
bearings by reference to the all-absorbing in- 
terest attached to the service in the Crimea. 
In that campaign, if we are to believe the out- 
cry that has been so industriously promulgated, 
everything, or, what is worse, everybody, has 
been at fault; but while those who have taken 
up the cause of criticising the proceedings 
usually confine their efforts to expose and mag- 
nify the errors, or crimes, as they endeavour to 
make them, of the parties to whom they can 
attach blame, we are willing rather to seek for 
means of improvement for the future. We con- 
sider it altogether a more useful and agreeable 
task to try to reform than punish ! 

Among the many matters by which the hard- 
ships and sufferings of the troops, exposed upon 
bleak hills, in close proximity to an enter- 
prising enemy, throughout the inclemencies of 
a hard winter, might have been alleviated, none 
have given rise to more comments than the 
terrible state of the roads, the wharves, the store- 
houses, and other most desirable appliances ; 
and the ready criticism has been in every mouth, 
Why was not this and that established? the 
proposer at once, with great complacency, creating 
in his own mind all the beautiful arrangements 
and contrivances of a London dock, with its 
roads and dray-horses and waggons conveying 
everything that could be wanted to the camp; 
and thinking he had made a great discovery in 
suggesting that the officers of authority had 
only to have established those conveniences to 
have removed every difficulty, and that they 
ought all to be hanged for not having done so. 
It is in vain to reply that there were no means 
for the purpose ;—the thing was much wanted, 
would have been of great service, ergo, ought to 
have been done. 

Finding, however, that the anthorities with 
the army could not make provision for 
these advantages, the Government at home 
boldly took the initiative, and with the best 
possible intentions at once ordered, most pro- 
fusely, everything that they could think of, or 
that was suggested to them ;—in the impatience 
to do good, not much consideration was given to 
the means employed, all of which were very 
unusual in warfare, and many of them of an 
extravagant character. In adopting such ex- 
traordinary measures as sending out timber 
barracks (called huts) for an army in the field, 
a railway, and large bodies of civil workmen, 
some charitable allowance might have been 


By T. W. J. Connotty, Quarter-Master- 


made in favour of officers who had not con- 
templated such devices, and it seems not quite 
reasonable to impute as a crime the not having 
applied for them. 

In these remarks we are, however, carried 
away by our feelings from our real business 
with Mr. Connolly's interesting book. With- 
out further comment, then, on what was done 
on this occasion, it is impossible not to perceive 
how much might have been usefully done by a 
large amount of skilled labour, with tools, im- 
plements, and materials, and we have no scruple 
in avowing that such a provision would have 
greatly alleviated the evils sustained by the 
army during the late grievous winter. 

As soon as this became apparent, some enter- 
prising agents for carrying on large works in 
England, proposed to Government to send out 
a considerable body of “ Navvies” and civil 
artificers, to construct, in the first place, a rail- 
way between the port of Balaclava and the 
camp before Sebastopol, and, subsequently, to 
be engaged in any works requiring skilled 
labour that might be useful to the army; the 
impression being, that by so doing, the soldiers 
might be reserved exclusively for their more 
appropriate military duties. 

This is altogether a fallacy, and the sooner it 
can be explained in its true lights the better ;— 
if this remedy be applied in the first instance on 
occasion of an unusual emergency, Jet it rest on 
that foundation ; but let it be understood to be an 
expedient—an exceptional case, and one that 
on no account should be drawn into precedent. 

The objections to the civil workmen are many: 
they are very expensive, requiring from 5s. to 
10s. per day and rations. They require at least 
as much care, attention, and expense to be in- 
curred for their maintenance, conveyance, hos- 
pital arrangements, &c., as soldiers; indeed, 
the complaints and claims would be great if 
they were under many deprivations that the 
soldiers are frequently required to submit to; 
they could never be subject to the. discipline 
that is very necessary for every one in the field; 
they are of no service for any contest with the 
enemy; and for many and long periods of 
movements in the field their labours could not 
be usefully applied. While we have in the 
corps of Sappers a body of skilled labourers fit 
for every work that can be called for, at a cost 
to the public far inferior to the very lowest class 
of civilians, and who are, moreover, excellent 
soldiers. ; 

It is impossible to over-estimate the public 
benefit of this corps, nor the advantage of having. 
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a very considerable strength of them attached 
to any army in the field. 

In addition to all ordinary mechanics work, 
they are regularly instructed in what appertains 
to works that are peculiarly military—such as 
entrenchments, siege-works, military bridges, 
military mining, &c. 

They are officered by the Engineers, and it is 
peculiar to them, and it does great credit to the 
system of the corps and to the officers, that 
while they are as regular and steady, as well 
drilled and exercised as any other soldiers, the 
charge of them and the maintenance of their 
discipline is so easy, that the officers who belong 
to them are enabled to take every duty of 
Engineers besides, in common with those who 
are not so attached; as in no case are Sappers 
stationed where there are not full duties for 
their officers as Engineers, it follows that for 
this peculiar corps the public is at no expense 
whatever for officers. 

It is surprising how much more rapidly and with 
what superior perfection the Sappers throw up 
field, or more particularly siege works, in presence 
of an enemy, and perhaps under fire, than the 
ordinary soldiers. If every part that is at all 
delicate or difficult could be performed by them, 
the operations of a siege would be greatly 
accelerated, and many casualties in the trenches 
and batteries would be spared. 2000 Sappers 
would have been by no means too large a force 
to have had with the army in the Crimea: 
could such a number have been provided, which 
was out of the question with the existing estab- 
lishment, it would have very much altered the 
state of affairs, and would have rendered un- 
necessary any idea of the bodies of civil work- 
men that have been sent out at so much expense 
and ultimate inconvenience, and that are still 
thought of by some as a permauent arrangement. 

It requires a considerable time to instruct 
and make a good Sapper; it may be thought, 
therefore, that it would be a corps that would 
be peculiarly deficient in numbers at the breaking 
out of a war, but such need not be the case— 


there is no body of troops that can be main- 
tained in times of peace to more advantage. 

The cost of a company of Sappers is at the 
rate of about 3s. 4d. per diem for each man, 
including every charge whatever—for which the 
public obtain in mechanics’ work what would cost 
at least four or five shillings to civilians in the 
Colonies, where their services would be more 
particularly useful. They can be applied in the 
most inconvenient and dangerous situations, to 
which it would be difficult to send civilians ; and 
if the colony be attacked or require a military 
power for any emergency, they at once become 
available as soldiers. Thus such troops would 
be obtained for the protection of a station, 
positively at little or no cost to the public, 
assuming what is not difficult to contemplate, 
that there is plenty of necessary work on which 
they can be habitually employed. 

It is hardly necessary to advert to the supe- 
rior attainments to which many of these men 
arrive. The course of their instruction and 
nature of their duties are such that if a man 
has abilities he can profit by them, and raise 
himself to notice and advancement. Many of 
them have been distinguished as surveyors, 
draughtsmen, and mathematicians. We have 
now a list before us of 135 raised from very 
young men in this corps, who have been ad- 
vanced to offices of considerable importance 
and emolument in private, and in other public 
services ; nor can we give a much better sample 
of the qualifications that will be found among 
many of them, than the able and correct. man- 
ner in which the book, the title of which forms 
the heading of this article, is drawn up. Witha 
vast amount of research, correct ideas and 
good language will be found in every part ; and 
we cannot but consider it as a standard work of 
very great interest, and one that may attract 
others than mere military readers. 

Mr. Connolly, in the apparently humble po- 
sition of Quarter-Master Sergeant, is a credit to 
the press of the country, and an honour to his 


corps. 





Memoir of Rev. Sydney Smith. By his Daughter, Lady Hottasp. London: Longmans. 


“Sypvey Sarrn’s Life!” The preface opens 
with these words, apparently so ripe with pro- 
mise, and so seductive with expectations—pro- 
mise how inadequately fulfilled — expectation 
how painfully delusive! The edge of keener 
works has been blunted, and the view of grander 

ictures obscured, by the anticipation of this 

emoir, ushered as it was by that mysterious 
harbinger—a private edition—and whisperingly 


canvassed by the few fortunate recipients of 
presentation copies, the Whig-Elect. 

“ Sydney Smith’s Life!” Wise words for a 
beginning ; but too soon neutralized by the 
well-redeemed pledge, that the reader will find 
in the volume but few “curious adventures, 
important transactions, or public events.” Al- 
though he may meet with good jokes, clever 
expressions, and kindly sentiments, he will, ere 
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long, be egregiously disappointed as he arrives 
at the melancholy conclusion that the subject of 
the biography jested rather for the great than 
the lowly—wrote rather for thg dinner-giving 
and sympathising statesman than for the op- 
pressed sufferer; and, in fact, through life, was 
more intent on the effect, than on the benefit, 
produced by his rhetoric. The interests of the 
client were postponed to the amusement of the 
audience. We scarcely require the following 
extracts, selected from many bearing on the 
subject, to show the high price placed by the 
great Whig wit on social distinction. It is 
a picture of himself, drawn for the benefit 
of a French reviewer, anxious to obtain some 
authentic facts for the subject of a forthcoming 
essay. 
To M, Evaknr Rosin.* 
“Sir, “Paris, June 29th, 1844. 

“Your application to me does me honour, and 
requires on your part no sort of apology. 

“It is scarcely possible to speak much of self, and I 
have little or nothing to tell which has not been told 
before in my preface. 

“T am seventy-four years of age; and being Canon 
of St. Paul’s in London, and a rector of a parish in 
the country, my time is divided equally between town 
and country. JZ am living amongst the best society in 
the Metropolis, and at ease in my circumstances; in 
tolerable health, a mild Whig, a tolerating Churchman, 
and much given to talking, laughing, and noise. I 
dine with the rich in London, and physic the poor in 
the country ; passing from the sauces of Dives to the 
sores of Lazarus. I am, upon the whole, a happy 
man; have found the world an entertaining world, and 
am thankful to Providence for the part allotted to me 
in it. If you wish to become more informed respecting 
the actor himself, I must refer you to my friend Van 
de Weyer, who knows me well, and is able (if he will 
condescend to do so) to point out the good and the 
evil within me. If you come to London, I hope you 
will call on me and enable me to make your acquaint- 
ance; and in the meantime I beg you to accept every 
assurance of my consideration and respect. 

“ Sypney Sarrn.” 

Rarely have we seen so startling a proof as in 
this Memoir of the baneful effects of social suc- 
cesses—of the poison of artificial life—polluting 
the current of a pure nature, the first generous 
impulse chilled by the after-thought of triumph, 
and adapted to purposes of self-advancement. 

_ The Author of this book is ill-chosen ; its pub- 
lication is ill-timed. In a faithful biography, 
faults should be made prominent as well as 
virtues. We consequently miss the impartiality 
of the biographer, although we cannot blame 
the partiality of the child; and we deplore, 
while we would not see obviated, her necessary 
reticence on topics which might annoy those 
still living of the friends and companions of 
her father. ‘There have been few acts so wise 


* M. Eugene Robin bad made an application to 
Mr, Sydney Smith, through Mr. Van de Weyer, for 
Some particulars of his life, of which he wished to give 
4 sketch in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
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as that by which Talleyrand deferred for fifty 
years the publication of his posthumous Memoirs. 
Their pungency will not by that time be deteri- 
pungenc} . f 

orated, nor will his memory suffer from the 
outraged feelings of surviving contemporaries. 
At any rate, it will not be necessary to obscure 
his criticism, and mutilate his wit, by the in- 
cessant substitution of blanks for names, as in 
the following passages :— 

We have had the mildest weather possible. A great 
part of the vegetable world is deceived, and beginning 
to blossom,—not merely foolish young plants without 
experience, but old plants that have been deceived be- 
fore by premature springs; and for such, one has no 
pity. It isas if Lady were to complain of being 
seduced and betrayed. 

The meetings in London are generally considered 
as failures. 1 was invited to dine with 
The party was curious: Lady , Mrs, F —— 
F , Barnes (the Editor of the ‘ Times '), myself, 
and the Duke of Wellington. 

Poor ——! the model of all human prosperity! He 
seems to have been killed, as an animal is killed, for 
his plumpness. What other motive could there be? 
Or was it to liberate him from the ? to terminate 
the frigid friendship, and to guard the from 
that heavy pleasantry with which, in moments of re- 
laxation, is apt to overwhelm his dependents ? 
I say moments of relaxation ; because this unbending 
posture of mind is never observed in him for more than 
a few seconds. 

We have taken these passages at random 
from among many of a similar nature, which, 
published fifty years hence, with names in full, 
might amuse the reader by their sarcasm, and 
perhaps even afford him some knowledge of the 
manners and personages of the present day. 
But unless the clue be given, what pleasure can 
be derived from sayings such as the following, 
which, in reality, is a joke as biting as it is apt? 

“Dante, in his ‘ Purgatorio,’ would have assigned 
five hundred years of assenting to » and as many 
to of praising his fellow-creatures.” 


We trust, however, that all critics will respect, 
as studiously as ourselves, the earnest request 
of the authoress to abstain from making public 
that over which she has purposely thrown a veil. 

“The Rev. Sydney Smith was born at Wood- 
ford, in Essex, 1771, the second of four brothers 
and one sister, all, we are told, remarkable for 
their talents.” They were the offspring of a 
quaint father, and of a mother claiming mater- 
nally a doubtful collateral descent from Sir Isaac 
Newton. ‘The eldest was well known as Bobus 
Smith, a gentleman whose talents appear to 
have been as remarkable as his person was 
prepossessing. It was to him, Lady Holland 
informs us, that Talleyrand addressed one of 
his most frequently-quoted sarcasms. — 

Talleyrand, when living as an emigrant in this country, 
was on very intimate terms with her eldest son, Robert, 
more generally known by the name given him by his 
schoolfellows at Eton of Bobus. ‘The conversation 
turned on the beauty often transmitted from parents to 


their children. My uncle, who was cngaay hand- 
«x M 
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some (indeed, I think I have seldom seen a finer spe- 
cimen of manly beauty, or a countenance more expres- 
sive of the high moral qualities he possessed), perhaps 
with a little youthful vanity, spoke of the great beauty 
of his mother, on which Talleyrand, with a shrug and a 
sly disparaging look at his fine face, as if he saw nothing 
to admire, exclaimed, “ Ah! mon ami, c’était done ap- 
paremment monsieur votre pére qui n’était pas bien.” 

Sydney Smith, after passing some of his 
earliest years under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. 
Marsh, at Southampton, was placed, together 
with his younger brother Courtenay, at Win- 
chester. Here the brothers distinguished them- 
selves by their attainments, and Sydney having 
risen to be Captain of the school, “ received, 
together with his brother Courtenay, a most 
flattering but involuntary compliment from his 
schoolfellows, who signed a round-robin, ‘ re- 
fusing to try for the College prizes if the 
Smiths were allowed to contend for them any 
more, as they always gained them.’” 

Soon after leaving Winchester, Sydney was 
sent to Mont Villiers, in Normandy, where he 
attained a certain fluency in French, and six 
months afterwards he became a Fellow of New 
College. Submitting to the wishes of his father 
(who had, at first, intended to send him as a 
supereargo to China), Sydney Smith entered the 
Church and obtained a curacy. 

When first I went into the Church, I had a curacy 
in the middle of Salisbury plain; the parish was Ne- 
therhaven, near Amesbury. The Squire of the parish, 
Mr. Beach, took a fancy to me, and after I had served 
two years, he engaged me as tutor to his eldest son, 
and it was arranged that I and his son should proceed 
to the University of Weimar, in Saxony. We set out, 
but before reaching our destination, Germany was dis- 
turbed by war, and in stress of politics, we put into 
Edinburgh, where = remained five years. The prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution were then fully afloat, 
and it is impossible to conceive a more violent and 
agitated state of society. 


At Edinburgh, Sydney Smith laid the found- 
ation of those brilliant social triumphs which 
have rendered his name almost a household 
word. “ That city was rich in talent, full of 
men who have acted important parts whilst they 
lived, and many of whom have left names that 
will live after them.” The witty young clergy- 
man soon formed intimacies with most of these, 
and contributed in establishing a bande joyeuse, 
which, doubtless, ultimately tended much to the 
individual successes of its members. 

The wit, however, did not spare his northern 
friends. 

Though truly loving them, his quick sense of the 
ludicrous made him derive great amusement from the 
little foibles and peculiarities of the Scotch; and often 
has he made them laugh by his descriptions of things 
which struck his English eye. “ It requires,” he used 
to say, “a surgical operation to get a joke well into a 
Scotch understanding. Their only idea of wit, or 
rather that inferior variety of this electric talent which 
prevails oceasionally in the North, and which, under 
the name of wut, is so infinitely distressing to people 


of good taste, is laughing immoderately at stated in- 
tervals. They are so imbued with metaphysics that 
they even make love metaphysically; I overheard a 
young lady of my acquaintance, at a dance in Edin- 
burgh, exclaim, jn a sudden pause of the music, ‘ What 
you say, my oo is very true of love in the aibstract, 
but——’ here the fiddlers began fiddling furiously, and 
the rest was lost. No nation has so large a stock of 
benevolence of heart: if you meet with an accident, 
half Edinburgh immediately flocks to your door to 
inquire after your pure hand or your pure foot, and 
with a degree of interest that convinces you their whole 
hearts are in the inquiry. You find they usually 
arrange their dishes at dinner by the points of the 
compass ; ‘Sandy, put the gigot of mutton to the 
south, and move the singet sheep's head a wee bit to 
the nor-wast.’” 


We will not extract the narrative of Sydney 
Smith's repartee relative to the North Pole and 
the Equator, but a sketch of the earnest Horner 
cannot be omitted. 

My father tells of his first acquaintance with Horner, 
who was at that time among the most conspicuous 
young men in “that energetic and unfragrant city.” 
“My desire to know him proceeded first of all from 
being cautioned against him by some excellent and 
feeble people to whom I brought letters of introduction, 
and who represented him as a person of violent politi- 
cal opinions. I interpreted this to mean a person who 
thought for himself, who had firmness enough to take 
his own line in life, and who loved truth better than 
he loved Dundas, at that time the tyrant of Scotland. 
I found my interpretation just, and from then till the 
period of his death we lived in constant society and 
friendship with each other.” In speaking of him after 
his death, in a letter to his brother, he says, “ Horner 
loved truth so much that he never could bear any 
jesting upon important subjects Ir ber one 
evening, the late Lord Dudley and myself pretended to 
justify the conduct of the Government in stealing the 
Danish fleet. We carried on the argument with some 
wickedness against our graver friend; he could not 
stand it, but bolted indignantly out of the room. We 
flung up the sash, and, with a loud peal of laughter, 
professed ourselves decided Scandinavians ; we offered 
him not only the ships, but all the shot, powder, 
cordage, and even the biscuit, if he would come back; 
but nothing could turn him; he went home, and it 
took us a fortnight of serious behaviour before we were 
forgiven.” 

After two years’ residence in Edinburgh, that 
is to say in 1799, Sydney married Miss Pybus, 
in opposition to the wishes of her brother, Mr. 
Charles Pybus, a ‘strong politician, and one of 
the Lords of the Admiralty under Mr. Pitt.” 

The foundation of the “ Edinburgh Review,” as 
the proposition of Sydney Smith, is not a matter 
which can be introduced to the public as a 
novelty ; and the critique by the authoress on 
her father’s early articles stops the narrative, 
while it produces no satisfactory result. The 
same may be said of the notices on his sermons 
and leetures. Those of his works, and frag- 
ments of works, hitherto inedited, might have 
been collected and printed as an appendix. We 
can assure the authoress they would have been 
read with much pleasure, even without her com- 
ments, 
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We are much better satisfied with a sketch 
of his private life, such as this extract— 


In giving this little sketch of his writings, I have 
somewhat anticipated in my narrative, and must return 
to my father’s residence in Edinburgh. Mr. Beach 
had requested him to receive his second son under his 
charge, and at the same time Mr. Gordon, of Ellon 
Castle, was entrusted to his care by his guardians. 

For the care of each of these young men he received 
£400, the highest sum which had been then given to 
any one but Mr. Dugald Stewart. He fully justified 
the trust reposed in him; he lived with them as a 
father and a friend ; they are both still alive, and both, 
I believe, retain warm feelings of love and respect for 
the memory of their former Mentor; indeed, one of 
them always evinced a true filial affection towards him. 

On one occasion he was much amused by the com- 
plaints made by his young friends of the difficulty of 
a ores for their partners in the two balls 
a week which he allowed them during the season. 
“Oh,” said he, “I'll fit you up in five minutes: I'll 
write you some conversations, and you will be con- 
sidered the two most agreeable young men in Edinburgh.” 
Pen and ink were brought, the conversations—num- 
bers one, two, and three—written down amidst fits of 
laughter; each youth chose his conversation; and it 
would be difficult to say who was the most amused, the 
writer, the speaker, or the hearer, by this novel expedient. 


In 1803, Mr. Sydney Smith came to London, 
and established himself in Doughty Street, 
Russell Square. He had, during his residence 
in Edinburgh, studied medicine and moral 
philosophy, and now, on breaking up his camp 
in Edinburgh, he chose a residence where he 
could enjoy the society of members of the Law, 
the profession of his early inclination. Here 
he struggled manfully for some time, making 
acquaintances amongst the delightful society of+ 
Holland House, but contending with the diffi- 
culties of an increasing family, and a decreasing 
purse. Not in the course of his life, he asserts, 
did he make fifteen hundred pounds by litera- 
ture. An attempt to obtain a license for 
opening a chapel on his own account was pre- 
vented by the prejudices of a protectionist 
rector. His powers as a preacher, however, ob- 
tained for him the position of evening preacher 
at the Foundling Hospital, and of morning 
preacher at the Proprietary Chapel in John 
Street, where he was exploité, if we may make 
use of an allied phrase by Mr. Bowerbank, the 
proprietor. Some lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, added to his 
fame, and, in a more moderate degree, to his 
resources :— 

It was on occasion of one of these suppers that Sir 
James Mackintosh happened to bring with him a raw 
Scotch cousin, an ensign in a Highland regiment. On 
hearing the name of his host, he suddenly turned 
round, and, nudging Sir James, said in an audible 

’ » ‘Is that the great Sir Sydney?’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ 
said Sir James, much amused; and giving my father the 
hint, on the instant he assumed the military character, 


performed the part of the hero of Acre to perfection, 
fought all his battles over again, and showed how he 


had charged the Turks, to the infinite delight of the 


young Scotchman, who was quite enchanted with the 
kindness and condescension of ‘the great Sir Sudney,’ 
as he called him, and to the absolute torture of the 
other guests, who were bursting with suppressed 
laughter at the scene before them. At last, after an 
evening of the most inimitable acting on the part both 
of my father and Sir James, nothing would serve the 
young Highlander but setting off, at twelve o'clock at 
night, to fetch the piper of his regiment to pipe to ‘the 
great Sir Sudney,’ who said he had never heard the 
bagpipes ; upon which the whole party broke up and 
dispersed instantly, for Sir James said his Scotch 
cousin would infallibly cut his throat if he discovered 
his mistake. A few days afterwards, when Sir James 
Mackintosh and his Scotch cousin were walking in the 
streets, they met my father with my mother on his 
arm. He introduced her as his wife, upon which the 
Scotch cousin said in a low voice to Sir James, and 
looking at my mother, “I did na ken the great Sir 
Sudney was married.’ ‘Why, no,’ said Sir James, a 
little embarrassed and winking at him, ‘ not ex-act-ly 
married,—only an Egyptian slave he brought over with 
him ;—Fatima — you know—you understand” My 
mother was long known in the little circle as Fatima. 


Some of our hero’s sallies, which, to judge by 
their recorded effects, must have been pungent 
enough when uttered, lose all their point and 
brilliancy in the authoress’s reproduction. The 
chief result of the following paragraph is ‘the 
continued amusement which the incident re- 
corded appears to have afforded to herself :-— 

He contrived to make the most commonplace subjects 
amusing, and carried everybody along with him, in bis 
wildest flights of drollery. One evening, the subject 
of conversation was the meteorological turn of mind of 
the English nation. “ What would become of us had 
it pleased Providence to make the weather unchange- 
able? Think of the state of destitution of the morning 
callers. Now, I will give you a specimen of their 
conversation: Mrs. Jackson and Mrs. Jones, two re- 
spectable ancient females, shall be calling upon Mrs. 
Green, and Mrs. Brown shall join their party, and 
return by moonlight; Mrs. Brown shall catch cold and 
expire in the arms of her friend, calling for peppermint 
water, and exclaiming, The moon! the moon!” And 
taking up his pen, partly from the comical delight he 
had in what he was doing, partly from the exquisite 
commonplaces he strung together, and the faithful 
picture he drew of a morning visit in England, he kept 
us all in such roars of laughter, and he laughed so 
heartily himself as he wrote, that we all went quite 
exhausted to bed; the very recollection of that scene, 
even at this distance of time, makes me laugh again 
as 1 write. 

The authoress frequently favours us with 
statements of the hearty laughter she enjoyed, 
leaving her readers to assume that it was duly 
excited. y 

In 1807, about the period that Mr. Smith 
obtained the living of ‘Torton-le-Clay, in York- 
shire, the first letter of Peter Plymley to his 
brother Abraham made its appearance. A letter 
to Lady Holland, of Holland House (we are 
obliged, from obvious reasons, to designate her 
thus), one of his greatest friends, shows the 
secrecy which he adopted as to the authorship 
of those productions. 

“Mr, Allen has mentioned to me the letters of a 
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Mr. Plymley, which I have obtained from the adjacent 
market-town, and read with some entertainment. My 
conjecture lies between three persons—Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Sir Arthur Pigott, or Mr. Horner, for the 
name is evidently fictitious. I shall be very happy to 
hear your conjectures on this subject on Saturday, 
when I hope you will let me dine with you at Holland 
House, but I must sleep in town that night. I shall 
come to Holland House, unless I hear to the contrary, 
and will then answer Lord Holland's letter.” 


We will not follow him in his retirement to 
the country. Its monotony was relieved only 
by visits from his friends, excursions to Lon- 
don, aud mechanical contrivances in building, 
and other artifices of life. Bunch, his maid, 
the Immortal, his carriage, and Calamity, his 
horse, are materials turned to much account 
in these pages; but as his sayings are un- 
doubtedly more worthy of record than any 
other portion of the work, we will let our reader 
judge for himself of their value :— 

On his return to town, receiving an invitation, I 
believe from his friend Mr. Sharp, to dine with him 
at Fishmonger’s Hall, he sent the following playful 
answer, which, trifling as it is, as my tale is made up 
of trifles, I shall give. 

“ Much do I love, at civic treat, 
The monsters of the deep to eat ; 
To see the rosy salmon lying, 
By smelts encircled, born for frying ; 
And from the china boat to pour 
On flaky cod the flavour’d shower. 
Thee, above all I much regard, 
Flatter than Longman’s flattest bard, 
Much honour’d turbot !—sore I grieve 
Thee and thy dainty friends to leave. 
Far from ye all, in — corner, 
I go to dine with little Horner : 
He who, with philosophic eye, 
Sat brooding o’er his Christmas pie: 
Then firm resolved, with either thumb, 
Tore forth the crust enveloped plum, 
And, mad with youthful dreams of future fame, 
Proclaim'd the deathless glories of his name.” 
* . * * * . 

He made the resolution, when he settled in the 
country, never to shoot; “ first,” he says, “ because I 
found, on trying at Lord Grey's, that the birds seemed 
to consider the muzzle of my gun as their safest po- 
sition; secondly, because I never could help shutting 
my eyes when I fired my gun, so was not likely to 
improve; and thirdly, because, if you do shoot, the 
squire and the poacher both consider you as their 
natural enemy, and I thought it more clerical to be at 
peace with both.” 

The following is not new, but we think not 
much known :— 

One day, when my elder brother and myself were 
training our beloved Bitty, with a pocket-handkerchief 
for a bridle, and his head crowned with flowers, to run 
round our garden, who should arrive in the midst of 
our sport but Mr. Jeffrey. Finding my father out, 
he, with his usual kindness towards young people, 
immediately joined in our sport, and, to our infinite 
delight, mounted our donkey. He was proceeding in 
triumph, amidst our shouts of laughter, when my father 
and mother, in company, I believe, with Mr. Horner 
and Mr. Murray, returned from their walk, and beheld 
this scene from the garden-door. Though years and 
years have passed away since, I still remember the 
joy-inspiring laughter that burst from my father at 


this unexpected sight, as, advancing towards his old 
friend, with a face beaming with delight and with 
extended hands, he broke forth in the following im- 
promptu :— 
“ Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 

As great a Jacobin as Gracchus ; 

Short, though not as fat, as Bacchus, 

Riding on a little jackass.” 

These lines were afterwards repeated by some one to 
Mr. —— at Holland House, just before he was intro- 
duced for the first time to Mr. Jeffrey, and they caught 
his fancy to such a degree that he could not get them 
out of his head, but kept repeating them in a low voice 
all the time Mr. Jeffrey was conversing with him. 


The faults of his servant, Bunch, are a source 
of inexhaustible merriment. 

“Twas coming downstairs the next morning (she 
continues), when Mr. Smith suddenly said to Bunch, 
who was passing, ‘Bunch, do you like roast duck, or 
boiled chicken?’ Bunch had probably never tasted 
either the one or the other in her life, but answered, 
without a moment's hesitation, ‘ Roast duck, please, 
Sir, and disappeared. I laughed. ‘You may laugh, 
said he,‘ but you have no idea of the labour it has 
cost me to give her that decision of character. The 
Yorkshire peasantry are the quickest and shrewdest in 
the world,.but you can never get a direct answer from 
them; if you ask them even their own names, they 
always scratch their heads, and say, ‘ A’s sur ai don't 
knaw, Sir; but I have brought Bunch to such perfec- 
tion, that she never hesitates now on any subject, how- 
ever difficult. Iam very strict with her. Would you 
like to hear her repeat her crimes? She has them by 
heart, and repeats then every day. 

“Come here, Bunch!’ (calling out to her), ‘come 
and repeat your crimes to Mrs. Marcet;’ and Bunch, 
a clean, fair, squat, tidy little girl, about ten or twelve 
years of age, quite as a matter of course, as grave as 
a judge, without the least hesitation, and with a loud 
voice began to repeat— Plate-snatching, gravy-spilling, 
door-slamming, blue-bottle fly-catching, and curtsey- 
bobbing.’ ‘Explain to Mrs. Marcet what blue-bottle 
fly-catehing is.’ ‘Standing with my mouth open and 
not attending, Sir. ‘And what is curtsey-bobbing?’ 
*Curtseying to the centre of the earth, please, Sir.’ 
‘Good girl! now you may go.’ She makes a capital 
waiter, I assure you ; on stale occasions, Jack Robinson, 
my carpenter, takes off his apron and waits too, and 
does pretty well, but he sometimes naturally makes a 
mistake and sticks a gimlet into the bread instead of 
a fork.” 

We recommend the following to the attention 
of Mr. Lindsay :— 

The interests of his villagers, too, were not neglected. 
On one occasion, in a broiling sun, with no other 
equipage than his umbrella, he paced down to one of 
the public offices to obtain some information about a 
young soldier, the only son of a poor labourer and his 
wife, in his village, who were in a great state of anxiety 
about him, not having received any tidings for months. 
He entered the office, hot, tired, and dusty, and I dare- 
say very ill-dressed ; and proceeded to put the necessary 
questions to one of the young officials, in all the 
splendour of whisker and waistcoat; but, after much 
delay and cool impertinence, obtained no satisfactory 
answer. He then said, giving his card, and making his 
bow, “I have but one other question to trouble you 
with, Sir, and that is, your name; as I am about to 
proceed from this door, to call on your master. I came 
here, a country clergyman, to perform my duty to my 
parish, and I shall inform him how his servants 
perform theirs.” These words acted like magic, In 
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an instant the youth stood humbled before him, “ en- 
treating pardon and silence; that he had nothing to 
depend on but his office, and this would ruin him.” 
My father of course yielded, but warned him to let this 
*be a useful lesson for the future.” 

Our next anecdote shows how an inventive 
pen may minister to its owner’s personal com- 
fort, while obviating a public inconvenience. 

During one of his visits to London, at a dinner at 
Spencer House, the conversation turned upon dogs, 
“Oh,” said my father, “ one of the greatest difficulties 
I have had with my parishioners has been on the 
subject of dogs.” “ How so?” said Lord Spencer. 
“Why, when I first went down into Yorkshire, there 
had not been a resident clergyman ‘in my parish for a 
hundred and fifty years, Each farmer kept a huge 
mastiff dog, ranging at large, and ready to make his 
morning meal on clergy or laity, as best suited his par- 
tieular taste ; I never could approach a cottage in pur- 
suit of my calling, but I rushed into the jaws of one 
of these shaggy monsters. I scolded, preached, and 
prayed, without avail ; so I determined to try what fear 
for their pockets might do. Forthwith appeared in 
the county papers a minute account of a trial of a far- 
mer, at the Northampton Sessions, for keeping dogs 
unconfined; where said farmer was not only fined five 
pounds and reprimanded by the magistrates, but sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment. ‘The effect 
was wonderful, and the reign of Cerberus ceased in 
the land.” “That accowitts,” said Lord Spencer, “ for 
what has puzzled me and Althorp for many years. We 
never failed to attend the sessions at Northampton, and 
we never could find out how we had missed this re- 
markable dog case.” 

But although Mr. Smith’s friends were de- 
prived of his society by his parochial employ- 
ments, they were often compensated by the 
pleasantry of his correspondence, with which the 
second volume is entirely filled: though the 
selection of the editor, Mrs. Austin, is not so 
judicious as might have been expected from so 
distinguished a person. The letters to private 
friends, not eminent from talent or worldly 
position, are few, and the names of the reci- 
pients are often suppressed as though from 
Shame at their obscurity; while prominence is 
given to the letters of those addressed to Jeffrey, 
Lady Grey, Lady Holland (of Holland House) 
and others, correspondence with whom is, to a 
certain degree, a distinction. 

An octavo volume of facetious letters is cal- 
culated to weary the reader; and in Sydney 
Smith, with all his undoubted richness of hu- 
mour, we still find the same facetiee reproduced 
more than once for the delectation of several 
friends ; é.g., one on the subject of Quaker 
Babies, and another respecting acids and alka- 
lis, which may be found obtruding in many 
portions of the work. Before, therefore, pro- 
ceeding with his career and conversation, let 
us examine the contents of his correspondence 
up to the year 1827, when his life underwent 
a considerable change :— 

TO MR. JEFFREY. 
. “18, Orchard-street, London, 1806. 
Tell Murray that I was much struck with the 
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politeness of Miss Markham the day after he went. In 
carving a partridge, I splashed her with gravy from 
head to foot; and though I saw three distinct brown 
rills of animal juice trickling down her cheek, she had ° 
the complaisance to swear that not a drop had reached 
her! Such circumstances are the triumphs of civilized 
life.” 

TO LADY HOLLAND (of Holland House), 
“ Bath, December Yth, 1807. 

“War, my dear Lady Holland, is natural to women, 
as well as men,—at least with their own sex! 

“A dreadful controversy has broken out in Bath, 
whether tea is most effectually sweetened by lump or 
pounded sugar; and the worst passions of the human 
mind are called into action by the pulverists and the 
lumpists. I have been pressed by ladies on both sides 
to speak in favour of their respective theories, at the 
Royal Institution, which I have promised to do. 

“In the meantime, my mind is agitated by the nicely- 
balanced force of opposite arguments, and I regret that 
peaceable bigotry which I enjoy in the Metropolis, by 
living with men who are entirley agreed upon the 
greater part of the subjects which come under discus- 
sion. I shall regain my own tranquillity on Saturday 
night, and bid adieu to a controversy which is more 
remarkable for the ingenious reasoning by which it is 
upheld, than for the important results to which it 
leads.” 

TO THE SAME. 
“ Howick, Sept. 9th, 1808. 

“T take the liberty to send you two brace of grouse, 
—curious, because killed by a Scotch metaplhysician ; 
in other and better language, they are mere ideas, shot 
by other ideas, out of a pure intellectual notion, called 
a gun. 

“T found a great number of philosophers in Edin- 
burgh in a high state of obscurity and metaphysics. 

“Dugald Stewart is extremely alarmed by the re- 
peated assurances I made that he was the author 
of ‘Plymley's Letters,,—or generally considered so 
to be. 

“T have been staying here two days on my return, 
and two days on my journey to Fdinburgh. An ex- 
cellent man, Lord Grey, and pleasant to be seen in 
the bosom of his family. I approve very highly also 
of his lady.” 

TO EARL GREY. 
“ December 15th, 1808. 

“ Many people are now quite certain Buonaparte is 
an instrument, ete. It turns out, however, that the 
instrument has been baking biscuit very diligently at 
Bayonne for three months past, and therefore does 
not disdain the assistance of human means. We 
(who probably are not instruments) act as if we were. 
We send horses that. cannot draw, commissaries who 
cannot feed an army, generals who cannot command 
one. We take our enemy out of a place where he can 
do us no harm, and land him safely in the very spot 
where he can do us the greatest mischief. We are 
quite convinced that Providence has resolved upon our 
destruction, because Lord Mulgrave and Lord Castle- 
reagh have neither sense nor activity enough to secure 
our safety.” 

TO LADY HOLLAND. 
“ June 24th, 1809. 

“T have laid down two rules for the country : first, 
not to smite the partridge ; for if I fed the poor, and 
comforted the sick, and instructed the ignorant, yet I 
should be nothing worth, if I smote the partridge. If 
anything ever endangers the Church, it will be the 
strong propensity to shooting for which the clergy are 
remarkable. Ten thousand good shots dispersed over 
the country do more harm to the cause of religion than 
the arguments of Voltaire and Rousseau. The squire 
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never reads, but is it impossible he can believe that 
religion to be genuine whose ministers destroy his 
game?!” 
TO LADY HOLLAND. 
“ Heslington, Dec. 8th, 1809. 

“T hear you have a good tutor for Henry, which I 
am exceedingly glad of. Lord Grey has met with no 
tutor as yet; tutors do not like to go beyond Adrian's 
Wall. You are aware that it is necessary to fumigate 
Scotch tutors: they are excellent men, but require this 
little preliminary caution. They are apt also to break 
the church windows, and get behind a hedge and fling 
stones at the clergyman of the parish, and betray other 
little symptoms of irreligion ; but these you must not 
mind. Send me word if he has any tricks of this 
kind. I have seen droves of them, and know how to 
manage them,” 

TO THE SAME. 
“No date: about 1809. 

“T take it this letter will follow you to Burgos, as I 
conclude you are packed up for Spain. Dumont, Ben- 
tham, and Horner sail in September, with laws, con- 
stitution, ete. A list of pains and pleasures, ticketed 
and numbered, already sent over; with a smaller ditto 
of emotions and palpitations. 

“TL mean to make some maxims, like Rochefoucauld, 
and to preserve them. My first is this :—After having 
lived half their lives respectably, many men get tired 
of honesty, and many women of propriety.” 


TO LADY HOLLAND. 

“81, Jermyn-street, May 23rd, 1811. 

“ How very odd, dear Lady Holland, to ask me to 

dine with you on Sunday, the 9th, when I am coming 

to stay with you from the 5th to the 12th! It is like 

giving a gentleman an assignation for Wednesday, 

when you are going to marry him on the preceding 

Sunday,—an attempt to combine the stimulus of gal- 

lantry with the security of connubial relations. I do 

not propose to be guilty of the slightest infidelity to 

you while T am at Holland House, except you dine in 

town; and then it will not be infidelity, but spirited 

recrimination.” 
TO THE SAME. 

“ Dear Lady Holland, “ September 17th, 1813. 

“ Few events are of so little consequence as the 

fecundity of a clergyman's wife ; still your kind dispo- 

sitions towards me justify me in letting you know that 

Mrs. Sydney and her new-born son are both extremely 

well. His name will be Grafton, and I shall bring him 
up a Methodist and a Tory. 

“ Affectionately yours, 
“Sypyey Surra.” 


TO LADY MARY BENNETT. 

“T recommend you to read the first and second 
volumes of the four volumes of the Abbé Georgel’s 
Memoirs. You will suppose, from this advice, that 
there is something improper in the third and fourth ; 
but, to spare you the trouble of beginning with them, 
I assure you I only exclude them from my recommen- 
dation because they are dull. You will see, in the 
second volume, a detailed account of the celebrated 
Necklace Story, which regaled your papa and mamma 
before you were born,—an event, by the bye, for which 
I always feel myself much indebted to Lord and Lady 
Tankerville. God bless you !” 


TO FRANCIS JEFFREY, EsQ. 
“ Saville-row, June, 1819. 
“ Rogers's poem is just out. The Hollands speak 
very highly of it. Crabbe is coming out with a poem 


of twelve thousand lines, for which, and the copy of 


his other works, Murray is to give him three thousand 
pounds,—a sum which Crabbe has heard mentioned 
before, but of which he can form no very accurate 


numerical notion. All sums beyond a hundred pounds 
must be to him mere indistinct vision—clouds and 


darkness.” 
The following is from a letter which discretion. 


should have omitted :— 
TO THE SAME. 
“ Sedgeley, October, 1820. 
“T cannot shut my eyes, because, if I open them, 
I shall see what is disagreeable to the Court. I 
have no more doubt of the Queen's guilt than I have 
of your goodness and excellence. But do not, on that 
account, do me the injustice of supposing that I am 
deficient in factious feelings and prineiples, or that I 
am stricken by the palsy of candour, I sincerely wish 
the Queen may be acquitted, and the Bill and its 
authors may be thrown out. Whether justice be done 
to the royal plaintiff is of no consequence: indeed he 
has no right to ask for justice on such points. I must, 
however, preserve my common sense and my factious 
principles distinct ; and believe the Queen to be a very 
slippery person, at the moment I rejoice at the general 
conviction of her innocence.” 
TO MRS. MEYNEIL. 
’ “ Foston, 1820. 
“Tt will give me great pleasure to hear of your 
health and continued well-doing. I suspect the little 
boy will be christened Hugo, that being an ancient 
name in the Meynell family; and the mention of the 
little boy is an additional reason why you should write 
to me before he comes. You will never write after, for 
the infant of landed estate is so precious, that he would 
exhaust the sympathies, and fill up the life, of seven 
or eight mothers. The usual establishment for an 
eldest landed baby is, two wet nurses, two ditto dry, 
two aunts, two physicians, two apothecaries; three 
female friends of the family, unmarried, advanced in 
life; and often, in the nursery, one clergyman, six flat- 
terers, and a grandpapa! Less than this would not be 
decent.” 
TO COUNTESS GREY. 
“ Foston, York, Feb. 19th, 1823. 
“Tn seeing my handwriting again so soon, you 
will say that your attack upon me for my indisposition 
to letter-writing has been more successful than you 
wished it to be; but I cannot help saying a word about 
war. 
“For God's sake, do not drag me into another war! 
I am worn down, and worn out, with crusading and 
defending Europe, and protecting mankind; 1 must 
think a little of myself. Iam sorry for the Spaniards 
—I am sorry for the Greeks—I deplore the fate of the 
Jews; the people of the Sandwich Islands are groaning 
under the most detestable tyranny; Bagdad is oppressed 
—I do not like the present state of the Delta—Thibet 
is not comfortable. Am I to fight for all these people? 
The world is bursting with sin and sorrow. Am I to 
be champion of the Deealogue, and to be eternally rais- 
ing fleets and armies to make all men good and happy? 
We have just done saving Europe, and I am afraid the 
consequence will be, that we shall cut each other's 
throats. No war, dear Lady Grey!—no eloquence; but 
apathy, selfishness, common sense, arithmetic ! I be- 
seech you, secure Lord Grey's sword and pistols, as the 
housekeeper did Don Quixote’s armour. If there is 
another war, life will not be worth having. I will go 
to war with the King of Denmark if he is impertinent 
to you, or does any injury to Howick; but for no other 
cause.” 


An oratorio and Luttrell— 


TO LADY HOLLAND (of Holland House). 
“ October Ist, 1823. 


“ Nothing can be more disgusting than an Oratorio. 
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How absurd, to see five hundred people fiddling like 
madmen about the Israelites in the Red Sea! Lord 
Morpeth pretends to say he was pleased, but I see a 
great change in him since the musie-meeting. Pray 
tell Luttrell he did wrong not to come to the music. 
It tired me to death ; it would have pleased him. He 
is a melodious person, and much given to sacred music. 
In his fits of absenee T have heard him hum the Hun- 
dredth Psalm {| (Old Version ).” 


We have, in some letters to Mrs. Sydney 
Smith, an amusing account of a visit made to 
Paris in 1826. 

“T dined with Lord Holland; there was at the table 
Barras, the ex-Director, in whose countenance I im- 
mediately discovered all the signs of blood and cruelty 
which distinguished his conduct. I found out, how- 
ever, at the end of dinner, that it was not Barras, but 
M. de Barante, an historian and man of letters, who, 
I believe, has never killed anything greater than a flea. 
The Duke de Broglie was there; I am to breakfast 
with him tomorrow. In the afternoon came Casimir 
Perrier, one of the best speakers in the Assembly, and 
Dupin, a lawyer. I saw young Abercrombie here, the 
Seeretary of Legation. 

“Lady Granville has invited me to her ball, which is 
to be, as they say, very splendid. 

“T have hired a laquais de place, who abridges my 
labour, saves my time, and therefore money. I am 
assailed by visitants, particularly by Sir Sidney Smith, 
who is delighted with my letter to him, and shows it 
about everywhere.” 


The precursor of revolution — 

“ Paris, April 27th, 1826. 

“The French Government are behaving very foolishly, 
flinging themselves into the arms of the Jesuits; mak- 
ing processions through the streets of twelve hundred 
priests, with the King and Royal Family at their head; 
disgusting the people, and laying the foundation of 
another revolution, which seems to me (if this man, 
Charles X., lives) to be inevitable. God bless you!” 

“ London, Friday. 

“T set off at nine o'clock on Tuesday in the 

diligence, with a French lady and her father, who has 
an. estate near Calais. I found him a sensible man, 
with that propensity which the French have for explain- 
ing things which do not require explanation. He ex- 
plained to me, for instance, what he did when he found 
coffee too strong; he put water in it! He explained 
how blind people found their way into Paris,—by 
tapping upon the wall with a stick; what he principally 
endeavoured to make clear to me was, how they knew 
when they were come to a crossing; it was when there 
was no longer a wall to strike against with their stick! 
I expressed my thorough comprehension of these 
means used by blind men, and he paid me many 
compliments upon my quickness.” 
_ We now arrive at the year 1827, and the 
Junction Ministry, which “ combined a portion 
of the Whigs with the remains of Mr. Canning’s 
party.” <A letter to a cold friend is, in our 
opinion, one of the severest worldly letters ever 
put together. 

My father, knowing that there were in this Ministry 
many upon whom he had just claims, finding his 
family now grown up, his son about to enter on an 
expensive profession, and aware that his clerical income 
would shortly be diminished to nearly one-third by the 
resignation of the living of Londesborough to Mr. 
Howard, felt it due to himself and his family to make 
Some application for preferment to his friends. He 
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wrote, therefore, to one or two of those in the Ministry, 
and to his friend Lord Brougham likewise, stating to 
him his hopes and wishes, and requesting his influence 
with those in power. From Lord Brougham I have 
reason to believe he received the answer he had a right 
to expect from so very old a friend. From one of the 
others he received an answer politely deferring his 
promises to some future period, as I presume from the 
following reply, which is so very characteristic of my 
father, and so very unlike the usual mode of address 
from an expectant clergyman to a minister of state, 
that I shall give it—though without a name, as I have 
not asked permission to insert it, 
* 20, Saville-row. 

“T am much obliged by your polite letter. You 
appeal to my good-nature to prevent me from con- 
sidering your letter as a decent method of putting me 
off: your appeal, I assure you, is not made in vain. 
I do not think you mean to put me off; because I am 
the most prominent, and was for along time the only 
clerical advocate of that question, by the proper ar- 
rangement of which you believe the happiness and 
safety of the country would be materially improved. 
I do not believe you mean to put me off; because, in 
giving me some promotion, you will teach the clergy, 
from whose timidity you have everything to apprehend, 
and whose influence upon the people you cannot 
doubt, that they may, under your Government, obey 
the dictates of their consciences without ‘sacrificing 
the emoluments of their profession. I do not think 
you mean to put me off; because, in the conscientious 
administration of that patronage with which you are 
entrusted, I think it will occur to you that something 
is due to a person who, instead of basely chiming in 
with the bad passions of the multitude, has dedicated 
some talent and some activity to soften religious 
hatreds, and to make men less violent and less foolish 
than he found them. ; 

“JT am, sincerely yours, 
“Sypney Sarr.” 

It was not till January, 1828, however, that 
Mr. Smith obtained preferment of any value, 
and that was the gift of Lord Lyndhurst, who 
bestowed on him a stall which was vacant at 
Bristol. ’ 

And here we must touch on a subject to which 
we should not have alluded had it not been 
forced on our notice by the author. It is the 
want of gratitude shown by the Whigs to their 
clerical champion, who did them good service 
in times when liberal opinions in such a person 
were regarded with an abhorrence which is 
scarcely to be pictured in the present day. That 
the Whigs were decidedly to blame in this matter 
there can be no doubt. Lord Melbourne 
generously avowed, late in life, “that there was 
nothing he more deeply regretted, in looking 
back on his past career, than the not having 
made Sydney Smith a Bishop.” It cannot be 
disputed that the Whigs were bound in honour 
to have raised Sydney Smith to the Bench ; but 
with them family claims are the only ones that 
can be taken into consideration. When a 
Pepys, or a Grey, or & Stanley was to be pro- 
moted, of course talent must be forced into the 
background, and merit was to be turned empty 
away. At the same time, although with the 
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Whigs the episcopizing of Mr. Smith would 
have been an honourable act, we cannot but 
think that the church has not lost by the 
omission. Like Swift, to whom he is constantly 
compared, his writings were not such as qualified 
him for the high honours of the church. In 
one of his letters a little oath is distinctly 
visible, and on more than one occasion a ludi- 
crous paraphrase of scriptural expressions gives 
the impression of levity on those subjects which 
a Bishop is specially bound to reverence. The 
following joke is not the joke of a good Bishop :— 


My father “was sitting at breakfast one morning in 
the library at Combe Florey,” said Mrs. Marcet, who 
was staying with us, “when a poor woman came, beg- 
ging him to christen a new-born infant without loss 
of time, as she thought it was dying. Mr. Smith in- 
stantly quitted the breakfast-table for this purpose, and 
went off to her cottage. On his return, we inquired 
in what state he had left the poor babe. ‘Why,’ said 
he, ‘I first gave it a dose of castor-oil, and then I 
christened it; so now the poor child is ready for either 
world,’ ” 

Sydney Smith would have been a good Bishop 
for the Whigs ; but not a good Bishop for the 
Church. It would not have been a pleasing, 
though, perhaps, an amusing, spectacle, to behold 
him in lawn sleeves, his jocund face and rich 
wit convulsing with laughter his Reverend 
Brethren and their temporal Peers. 

Sydney Smith’s position as Canon of Bristol 
entitled him to one of the livings belonging to 
that Chapter. He, consequently, with the as- 
sistance of Lord Brougham, exchanged Foston 
“for the much smaller, but more beautifully 
situated living of Combe Florey, near Taunton.” 
The death of his eldest son, Douglas, at the 
age of twenty-four, was the counterpoise to the 
happiness of increased prosperity, and we think 
that we gather from all that follows, that his 
character was softencd by the combined circum- 
stances. Still his wit and spirits succumbed 
neither to the one nor the other, and we fre- 
quently find passages redolent with his genuine 
and peculiar humour. 

A sketch of Talleyrand is teo good to be 
omitted. 

One evening, at his house, a few friends had come 
in to tea; amongst others, Lord Jeffrey, Dr. Holland, 
and his sister. Some one spoke of ‘lalleyrand. “ Oh,” 
said Sydney, “ Lady Holland laboured incessantly to 
convince me that Talleyrand was agreeable, and was 
very angry because his arrival was usually a signal for 
my departure; but, in the first place, he never spoke 
at all till he had not only devoured but digested his 
dinner, and as this was a slow process with him, it 
did not occur till everybody else was asleep, or ought 
to have been so; and when he did speak he was so 
inarticulate I never could understand a word he said.” 
“It was otherwise with me,” said Dr. Holland; “I 
never found much difficulty in following him.” “ Did 
not you? why it was an abuse of terms to call it talking 
at all; for he had no teeth, and, I believe, no roof to 
his mouth-—-no uvula—no larynx—no trachea—no 
epiglottis—no anything. It was not talking, it was 


gargling; and that, by the bye, now I think of it, must 
be the very reason why Holland understood him so 
much better than I did,” turning suddenly round on 
him with his merry laugh. 

The anecdotes given of Talleyrand have been 
the stock-in-trade of Memoirs for some years 
past. We extract the least used. 

“T was, many years ago, talking in Talleyrand’s pre- 
sence to my brother Bobus, who was just then be- 
ginning his career at the Bar, and said, ‘ Mind, Bobus, 
when you are Chancellor I shall expect one of your 
best livings.’ ‘Oui, mon ami,’ said Bobus, ‘ mais 
d'abord je vous ferai commettre toutes les bassesses 
dont les prétres sont eapables.’ On which Talleyrand, 
throwing up his hands and eyes, exclaimed, with a 
shrug, ‘ Mais quelle latitude énorme !’” 

The following touch on Macaulay is capital. 
By the way, of all the persons concerning whom 
jests are recorded in this book, Mr. Macaulay 
is the only one whose name is (by permission 
we are told) given in full. 

“What a talker that Frenchman Buchon is! Mae- 
aulay is a Trappist compared to him.” 

I’rom a string of unconnected fragments, we 
tuke some choice specimens of Sydney Smith's 
“ conversation in London.” 

Some one asked if the Bishop of was going 
to marry. “Perhaps he may,” said my father; “ yet 
how can a bishop marry? How can he flirt? The 
most he can say is, ‘I will see you in the vestry, after 
service.” 

* . * * * * 

An argument arose, in which my father observed 
how many of the most eminent men of the world had 
been diminutive in person, and after naming several 
among the ancients, he added, “ Why, look there, at 
Jeffrey ; and there is my little friend , who has 
not body enough to cover his mind decently with; his 
intellect is improperly exposed.” 

The following has latterly been much used 
by statesmen :— 

“You will generally see in human life the round 
man and the angular man planted in the wrong hole; 
but the Bishop of . being a round man, has 
fallen into a triangular hole, and is far better off than 
many triangular men who have fallen into round holes.” 

Those contained in a few lines are, at times, 
inimitable. 

“We naturally lose illusions as we get older, like 
teeth, but there is no Cartwright to fit a new set into 
our understandings. I have, alas, only one illusion 
left, and that is the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

“There is a New Zealand attorney arrived in Lon- 
don, with 6s 8d. tattooed all over his face.” 

“If you masthead a sailor for not doing his duty, 
why should you not weathercock a parishioner for re- 
fusing to pay tithes ?” 

“ How is 2” “ He is not very well.” “ Why, 
what is the matter?” “Oh! don't you know he has 
produced a couplet? When our friend is delivered of 
a couplet, with infinite labour and pain, he takes to his 
bed, has straw laid down, the knocker tied up, expects 
his friends to call and make inquiries, and the answer 
at the door invariably is, ‘Mr. and his little 
couplet are as well as can be expected.’ When he 
produces an Alexandrine he keeps his bed a day longer.” 

“ Such is the horror the French have of our cuisine, 
that at the dinner given in honour of Guizot at the 
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Atheneum, they say his cook was heard to exclaim, 
‘Ah, mon pauvre maitre! je ne le reverrai plus.’” 

“Lord Wenlock told me that his ground-rent cost 
him five pounds a foot; that is about the price of a 
London footman six foot high,—thirty guineas per 
annum.” 

“Tt is a great proof of shyness to crumble bread 
at dinner. ‘Oh, I see you are afraid of-me’ (turning 
to a young lady who sat by him), ‘ you crumble your 
bread.’ I do it when I sit by the Bishop of London, 
and with both hands when I sit by the Archbishop.” 

“Of course, if I ever did go to a fancy ball at all, I 
should go as a Dissenter.” 

The conversation at table turned on a subject lately 
treated of in Sir Charles Lyell's book, the phenomena 
which the earth might present to the geologists of 
some future period ; “ Let us imagine,” said my father, 
“an excavation on the site of St. Paul's. Faney a 
lecture, by the Owen of some future age, on the thigh- 
bone of a Minor Canon, or the tooth of a Dean,—the 
form, qualities, the knowledge, tastes, propensities, he 
would discover from them.” 

Some one spoke of the state of financial embarrass- 
ment of the London University at that time. “ Yes, it 
is so great, that I understand they have already seized 
on the air-pump, the exhausted receiver, and galvanic 
batteries ; and that bailiffs have been seen chasing the 
Professor of Modern History round the quadrangle.” 

Conversing in the evening, with a small circle, round 
Miss Berry's tea table (who, though far advanced to- 
wards the fourscore years and ten which she afterwards 
attained, was still remarkable for her vigour of mind 
and beauty of person), my father observed the en- 
trance of a no less remarkable person, both for talents 
and years, dressed in a beautiful crimson velvet gown ; 
he started up to meet his fine old friend, exclaiming 
“Exactly the colour of my preaching cushion!” and 
leading her forward to the light, he pretended to be 
lost in admiration, saying, “I really can hardly keep 
my hands off you; I shall be preaching on you, I fear,” 
ete., and played with the subject to the infinite amuse- 
ment of his old friend and the little circle assembled 
round her. 

“Have you heard of Niebuhr’s discoveries? All 
Roman history reversed ; Tarquin turning out an ex- 
cellent family man, and Lueretia a very doubtful cha- 
racter, whom Lady would not have visited.” 

“When so showy a woman as Mrs. appears 
ata place, though there is no garrison within twelve 
niles, the horizon is immediately clouded with Majors.” 

“'To take Macaulay out of literature and society, and 
put him in the House of Commons, is like taking the 
chief physician out of London during a pestilence.” 

At Mr. Romilly’s there arose a discussion on the 
Inferno of Dante, and the tortures he had invented. 
“He may be a great poet,” said my father, “ but as to 
invention, I consider lim a mere bungler,—no imagi- 
nation, no knowledge of the human heart. If I had 
taken it in hand, I would show you what torture 
really was; for instance (turning, merrily, to his old 
friend Mrs, Marcet), you should be doomed to listen, 
for a thousand years, to conversations between Ca- 
roline and Emily, where Caroline should always give 
wrong explanations in chemistry, and Emily in the 
end be unable to distinguish an acid from an alkali. 
You, Macaulay, let me consider?—oh, you should be 
dumb, False dates and facts of the reign of Queen 
Anne should for ever be shouted in your ears; all 
liberal and honest opinions should be riduculed in 
your presence; and you should not be dble to say a 
single word during that period in their defence.” 
‘And what would you condemn me to, Mr. Sydney ?” 
said a young mother. “ Why you should for ever see 
those three sweet little girls of yours on the point of 











falling down stairs, and never be able to save them. 
There, what tortures are there in Dante equal to 
these ?” 

_* Daniel Webster struck me much like a steam-en- 
gine in trousers.” 

“ We were all assembled to look at a turtle that had 
been sent to the house of a friend, when a child of 
the party stooped down and began eagerly stroking 


the shell of the turtle. “Why are you doing that, , 





B 2” said my father: “Oh, to please the turtle.” 
“Why, child, you might as well stroke the dome of 
St. Paul's, to please the Dean and Chapter.” 


It will be impossible for us to follow Sydney 
Smith in all his journeys backwards and for- 
wards from Combe Florey to London, where 
the pleasure of his life seems to have been con- 
centrated. That such was the case, indeed, he 
took no pains to conceal. One by one, how- 
ever, as years went past, losses of friends accu- 
mulated, neutralizing the gifts of fortune which 
were not wanting, and pointing to that goal 
from which he was not far distant. He became 
possessed of a third part of the large fortune of 
his youngest brother Courtenay, who died in- 
testate ; but, ere long, the death of Lord Hol- 
land “ fell deeply and heavily on his heart.” 

He loved him (as indeed all did who had the privi- 
lege of knowing him intimately), and he felt deeply his 
debt of gratitude to him in early life. Lord Holland's 
last illness was, I believe, short; and on his dressing- 
table were found these few lines, which were sent to 
me by his sister, Miss Fox, after his death :— 

“ pn of Fox, and friend of Grey,— 
nough my meed of fame 
If those who deign’d to observe me say 
I injured neither name.” 

In a letter to Mrs. M, one of our oldest friends, he 
says, speaking of Lord Holland’s death,—* It is indeed 
a great loss to me; but I have learned to live, as a 
soldier does in war, expecting that on any one moment 
the best and the dearest may be killed before his eyes, 
. . « I have gout, asthma, and seven other maladies, 
but am otherwise very well.” 


We find incorporated in the first volume 
several letters that passed between Sydney 
Smith, and many persons whose names are 
famous, such as Daniel Webster, Mr. Grenville, 
and Thomas Moore. These, however, are too 
lengthy for extract, especially as we propose to 
extract one from Sir Robert Peel to the exe 
clusion of many others. 

In 1843, Sydney Smith performed one of 
those acts of benevolence which, standing alone, 
would place him in the rank of true philan- 
thropists. ; 

The valuable living of Edmonton falling to his 
share of the patronage of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
to a stall in which Lord Grey had appointed 
him in 1831, Lady Holland tells us :— 

By the rules of the Chapter of St Paul's, it lay 
with my father either to take it himself or present it 
to a relation or friend. Remembering the honest in- 
trepidity of his old colleague, who, in spite of poverty 
and many children, had many years before joined him 
in a minority of two against the — of Yorkshire, 
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under a Tory administration, in favour of Catholic 
Emancipation ; and grieving at the poverty his family 
would be reduced to by his death; he determined to 
bestow the living on his eldest son, who had acted as 
his father’s curate, if he found on inquiry that he was 
fitted for it by his character. 

The same year his publications relative to 
the repudiation of their debts by certain 
American states drew much public attention. 

We have already promised our readers a 
letter from Sir Robert Peel. It was written in 
answer to an application for a small clerkship 
made to him by Sidney Smith in favour of 
“an excellent lad, understanding and speaking 
French and German,” and belonging to a family 
“formerly in affluence, but fallen with the fall 
of the West Indies.” 


“ Sir, “ Whitehall, May 6th, 1844. 
“T do not recollect that I ever made a promise 
of an appointment not actually vacant. I try to defer 
as long as possible the evil day which brings to me the 
invidious duty of selecting one from a hundred candi- 
dates, and disappointment to ninety-nine of them. 

“But I am so sure that, when the particular va- 
eancy mentioned in your letter shall occur, there will 
be no claim which it will give me greater satisfaction 
to comply with, than one brought under my notice by 
you, from such kind and benevolent motives as those 
which alone would induce you to write to me, that I do 
not hesitate a moment in making an, exception from 
my general rule, and in at once giving you a promise, 
either that Mr. shall have the appointment you 
name, or one equally eligible; and not at a more 
distant period, if possible. 

“All the return I shall ask from you is the privi- 
lege of renewing, when we meet, the honour of your 
acquaintance. 

“T am, Sir, with sincere esteem, 
“Your faithful servant, 
“RoBert Pret.” 

The office was granted, and he had the satisfaction 
to hear that the young man was found most efficient 
in it. He shortly after sent Sir Robert Peel his works, 
with the “sincere respect and esteem of the author” 
written on the title-page. He received the following 
answer :— 

“ Dear Sir, “ Whitehall. 

“Though you have not opened to me any new 
source of interest or instruction, I thank you sincerely 
for the volumes you have sent me, and for the few 
words in the first page which put on record my title to 
them, 

“They are duplicates of a work which has been in 
my possession since the first day of its publication. I 
am very familiar with its contents; and have no feeling 
connected with my general recollection of them, but 
those to which the combination of good sense, wit, and 
genius naturally give rise. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 
“ Ropert Pret.” 


According to the rule of disorder with which 
the book is written, close upon the corres- 
pondence follow some recollections of Sydney 
Smith by an anonymous lady. 

«* Live,’ said he, ‘ always in the best company when 
you read. No one in youth thinks on the value of 
time. Do you ever reflect how you pass your life ? 
If you live to seventy-two, which I hope you may, 
your life is spent in the following manner :—An hour 





a day is three years; this makes twenty-seven years 
sleeping,—nine years dressing,—nine years at table,— 
six years playing with;children,—nine years walking, 
drawing, and visiting,—six years shopping,—and three 
years quarrelling,’ I did not then perhaps value these 
marks of interest in the progress of a young girl's 
mind as I have learned to do since.” 


The fecundity of his conversational genius 
is well illustrated in the following volley of 
witticisms :— 

Some one mentioned that a young Scotchman, who 
had been lately in the neighbourhood, was about to 
marry an Irish widow, double his age and of consider. 
able dimensions. “ Going to marry her!” he exclaimed, 
bursting out laughing! “going to marry her! impos. 
sible! you mean a part of ber; he could not marry 
her all himself. It would be a case, not of bigamy, 
but trigamy; the neighbourhood or the magistrates 
should interfere. There is enough of her to furnish 
wives for a whole parish. One man marry her !—it is 
monstrous. You might people a colony with her; or 
give an assembly with her; or perhaps take your 
morning's walk round her, always provided there were 
frequent resting-places, and you were in rude health. 
I once was rash enough to try walking round her before 
breakfast, but only got half-way and gave it up ex. 
hausted, Or you might read the Riot Act and dis. 
perse her; in short, you might do anything with her 
but marry her.” “Oh, Mr. Sydney!” said a young 
lady, recovering from the general laugh, “did you 
make all that yourself?” “Yes, Lucy,” throwing him- 
self back in his chair and shaking with laughter, “all 
myself, child; all my own thunder. Do you think, 
when I am about to make a joke, I send for my neigh- 
bours C, and G., or consult the clerk and chureh- 
wardens upon it?” 

It is easy to conceive the effect of such racy 
extravagance as the subjoined :-— 

“Did you say, a Quaker baby? Impossible! there 
is no such thing; there never was; they are always 
born broad-brimmed and in full quake. . . Well, all 
I can say is, I never saw one; and what is still more 
remarkable, I never met with any body who had. Do 
you believe in it? Lady Morley does not. Have you 
heard the report that they are fed on drab-coloured 
pap? It must be this that gives them their beautiful 
complexion. I have a theory about them and bluecoat 
boys, which I will tell you some day.” 


We commend the following compliments to 
the notice of the gentleman who advertises to 
undertake the arrangement of matrimonial 
alliances. The sequel showsthat such a business 
was contemplated by the great wit who not only 
could “introduce parties,” but likewise “ fit 
them up with conversation.” 

On examining some new flowers in the garden, a 
beautiful girl, who was of the party, exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Mr. Sydney! this pea will never come to perfection.” 
“Permit me, then,” said he, gently taking her hand 
and walking towards the plant, “to lead perfection to 
the pea.” 

“ T think an office for marriage would be a very good 
thing. Iam sure I could marry people much better 
than they marry themselves; young people are so 
absurd, and aecept and refuse for such foolish reasons. 
I wish, Miss , you would employ me; I have 
sueceeded admirably already on two oceasions : will you 
take my advice?” “Oh yes, Mr. Sydney.” “ Well, 
then, we will have a little private conversation, and 
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consider your ease ; but now I must go and look after 
my parish.” 


Again, Macaulay— 

“Some one speaking of Macaulay: ‘Yes, I take 
ereat credit to myself; I always prophesied his great- 
ness from the first moment I saw him, then a very 
young and unknown man, on the Northern Circuit. 
There are no limits to his knowledge, on small subjects 
as well as great; he is like a book in breeches. . . . 
Yes, I agree, he is certainly more agreeable since his 
return from India. His enemies might perhaps have 
said before (though I never did so) that he talked 


rather too much ; but now he has occasional flashes of 


silence, that make his conversation perfectly delightful. 
But what is fur better and more important than all this 
is, that I believe Macaulay to be incorruptible. You 
might lay ribbons, stars, garters, wealth, titles before 
him in vain. He has an honest, genuine love of his 
country, and the world could not bribe him to neglect 
her interests.’” 


A touch of nature— 

My poor mother felt the change so strongly after his 
death that, on dining out for the first time alone, she 
said, “ Everybody seemed to her so unusually flat, that 
she thought they must all have suffered some severe 


loss,” 


A recipe for salads— 

“To make this condiment, the poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two hard-boil’d eggs; 
Two boil’d potatoes, pass’d through kitchen sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give. 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bow], 
And, half-suspected, animate the whole. 
Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment that bites so soon ; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault, 
To add a double quantity of salt. 
And, lastly, o’er the flavour’d compound toss 
A magic soupgon of anchovy sauce. 
Oh, green and glorious! Oh, herbaceous treat ! 
’T would tempt the dying anchorite to eat : 
Back to the world he ’d turn his fleeting soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad-bow] ! 
Serenely full, the epicure would say, 
Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day.” 


A parody on Pope— 
“ Why has not man a collar and a log? 
For this plain reason—man is not a dog. — 
Why is not man served up with sauce in dish ? 
For this plain reason—man is not a fish.” 
* * * + 


Speaking of Lady Murray's mother, who had a most 
benevolent countenance: “ Her smile is so radiant, 
that I believe it would force even a gooseberry-bush 
into flower.” 


This is characteristic of the author of Mrs. 
Partington— _ 

Talking of Mrs. ——— : “She has not very clear 
ideas, though, about the tides. I remember, at a large 
party at House, her insisting that it was always 
high tide at London-bridge at twelve o'clock. She re- 
ferred to me: ‘ Now, Mr. Smith, is it not so?” I an- 
swered, ‘It used not to be so, I believe, formerly, but 
reac the Lord Mayor and Aldermen have altered it 
ately,” 





Clerical retribution— 
“Oh, the Dean of 
death by wild eurates.” 





deserves to be preached to 


We must close our extracts from the Me- 
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moir by an admirable skit on Sir James 
Mackintosh. 

His chief foible was indiscriminate praise. I amused 
myself the other day,” said he, laughing, “ in writing a 
termination of a speech for him; would you like to 
hear it? I will read it to you:— 

“*Tt is impossible to conclude .these observations 
without expressing the obligations I am under to a 
person in a much more humble scene of life—I mean, 
Sir, the hackney-coachman by whom I have been 
driven to this meeting. To pass safely through the 
streets of a crowded metropolis must require, on the 
part of the driver, no common assemblage of quali- 
ties. He must have caution without timidity, activity 
without precipitation, and courage without rashness ; 
he must have a clear perception of his object, and a 
dexterous use of his means. I ean safely say of the 
individual in question, that, for a moderate reward, he 
has displayed unwearied skill; and to him I shall 
never forget that I owe unfractured integrity of limb, 
exemption from pain, and perhaps prolongation of 
existence, 

“© Nor can T pass over the encouraging cheerfulness 
with which I was received by the waiter, nor the use- 
ful blaze of light communicated by the link-boys, as I 
descended from the carriage. It was with no common 
pleasure that I remarked in these men, not the mer- 
cenary bustle of venal service, but the genuine effu- 
sions of untutored benevolence! not the.rapacity of 
subordinate agency, but the alacrity of humble friend- 
ship. What may not be said of a country where all 
the little accidents of life bring forth the hidden 
qualities of the heart,—where her vehicles are driven, 
her streets illumined, and her bells answered, by men 
teeming with all the refinements of civilized life? 

“*T cannot conclude, Sir, without thanking you for 
the very clear and distinct manner in which you have 
announced the proposition on which we are to vote. 
It is but common justice to add, that public assem- 
blies rarely witness articulation so perfect, language so 
select, and a manner so eminently remarkable for 
everything that is kind, impartial, and just.’” 

The following, from a letter to Mrs. Meynell, 
is certainly not calculated to raise friends in 
Somersetshire. It reminds us of the saying 
which lost the late Mr. Bickham Escott his 
election for that county ;—‘‘ That Somersetshire 
was celebrated for the fertility of its land and 
the dullness of its gentry.” 

TO MRS, MEYNELL. 
; ; “Combe Florey, 1829. 

“This place is very beautiful, and in a most beautiful 
country. I need not say how my climate is improved. 
The neighbourhood much the same as all other neigh- 
bourhoods. Red wine and white, soup and fish, eom- 
monplace dulness and prejudice, bad wit and good- 
nature,” 

Another saying of Sydney Smith’s on the 
same subject (which we do not find recorded) 
is fur more severe ;—‘‘ That on coming to the 
West he was convinced more fully than before 
that the wise men came from the East.” 

The Guards and the Church again— 

TO LADY HOLLAND. 
“ Weston House, Oct. 15th, 1830. 

“T am very glad to see Charles in the Guards. He 
will now remain at home; for I trust that there will 
be no more embarkation of the Guards while I live, 
and that a captain of the Guards will be as ignorant of 
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the colour of blood as the rector of a parish. We have 
had important events enough within the last twenty 
years. May all remaining events be culinary, amorous, 
literary, or anything but political!” 
* * * . . * 
“ We shall return home the beginning of November, 
stay till the end of the year, and then go to Bristol ; 
that is, if the Church of England last so long; but 
there is a strong impression that there will be a rising 
of curates. Should anything of this kind oceur, they 
will be committed to hard preaching on the tread- 
pulpit (a new machine); and rendered incapable of 
ever hereafter collecting great or small tithes.” 


The Church again— 
TO JOHN MURRAY, ESQ. 
“8, Gloucester-place, Clifton. 
“No date: about 1830. 
“T think Lord Grey will give me some preferment if 
he stays in long enough; but the upper parsons live 
vindietively, and evince their aversion to a Whig Mi- 
nistry by an improved health. The Bishop of 
has the rancour to recover after three paralytic strokes, 
and the Dean of to be vigorous at eighty-two. 
And yet these are men who are called Christians!” 


Arson at the toilet— 
TO MRS. MEYNELL. 
“ Combe Florey, November, 1830. 

“ What do you think of all these burnings? and have 
you heard of the new sort of burnings? Ladies’ 
maids have taken to set their mistresses on fire. Two 
dowagers were burnt last week, and large rewards 
ave offered! ‘They have invented little fire-engines for 
the toilet-table, worked with lavender water !" 


We see that the modern Swift, like his 
prototype, recommended protegés for prefer- 
ment. In other places, we see suggestions for 
Law, Church, and State. Here we have the 
Army. 








TO COLONEL FOX. 
“Combe Florey, Feb. 19th, 1831. 

“There is an excellent man here, Major C . 
late of the 32nd, who instructed you, I believe, in the 
rudiments of your homicide profession. He is now on 
half-pay, has been in the service thirty years, and was 
in all the innumerable battles of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, ending in Waterloo, where he was wounded. 
Every man wishes to be something which he is not; 
and upon this general plan of human nature, poor 
Major C —— is expiring to be a colonel by brevet, I 
believe it is called; it carries with it no increase of 
pay, and is a mere appellation. Is this easy to be ef- 
fected? If not over-difficult, lend the Major a help- 
ing hand; he is really a man of great merit, but has 
no friends to help him. He has many minds to write 
to you, but is modest, and will never do it; moreover 
Irish Majors are not clever at inditing letters. I write 
wholly without his knowledge. Himself and Mrs, 
have been remarkably civil to us, and I have 
taken a liking to him.” 


Lord John Russell— 


TO LADY HOLLAND, 








“ May, 1831. 
. * * . * * 

“I met John Russell at Exeter. The people 
along the road were very much disappointed by his 
smallness. I told them he was much larger before the 
Bill was thrown out, but was reduced by excessive 
anxiety about the people. This brought tears into 
their eyes [” 


Professor Airey— 
TO JOHN MURRAY, ESQ. 
“ Combe Florey, Nov. 21st, 1831. 
“T send Mrs. Murray my epigram on Professor Airey, 
of Cambridge, the great astronomer and mathema. 
tician, and his beautiful wife :— 
? 4 alone has gained that double prize 
Which forced musicians to divide the crown: 
His works have raised a mortal to the skies, 
His marriage vows have drawn an angel down.” 


His impressions de voyage are full of charac- 

teristic humour :— 
TO LADY HOLLAND (of Holland House.) 
“ Abbeville, Oct. 2nd, 1835. 

“To-morrow we go from this town to Rouen, and 
shall be in Paris on Wednesday. 

“There is a family of English people living here 
who have been here for five years, ‘They stopped to 
change horses, liked the place, and have been here 
ever since: father, mother, two handsome daughters, 
and some young children. I should think it not 
unlikely that one of the daughters will make a nuptial 
alliance with the waiter, or give her hand to the son of 
the landlord, in order to pay the Dill.” 


TO MRS. HOLLAND. 
* Rouen, Oct. 6th, 1835. 

“The old buildings of Rouen are most interesting. 
All that I refuse to see is, where particular things were 
done to particular persons ;—-the square where Joan of 
Are was burnt,—the house where Corneille was born, 
The events I admit to be important; but from long ex- 
perience, I have found that the square where Joan of 
Are was burnt, and the room where Corneille was born, 
have such a wonderful resemblance to other rooms and 
squares, that I have ceased to interest myself about 
them.” 

TO THE SAME. 
“ December 11th, 1835. 

“Few are the adventures of a Canon travelling gently 
over good roads to his benefice. In my way to Reading 
I had, for my companion, the Mayor of Bristol when 
I preached that sermon in favour of the Catholics. He 
recognized me, and we did very well together. I was 
terribly afraid that he would stop at the same inn, and 
that I should have the delight of his society for the 
evening; but he (thank God!) stopped at the Crown, 
as a loyal man, and I, as a rude one, went on to the 
Bear. Civil waiters, wax candles, and off again the 
next morning, with my friend and Sir W. W a 
a very shrewd, clever, coarse, entertaining man, with 
whom I skirmished 4 amiable all the way to Bath, At 
Bath, candles still more waxen, and waiters still more 
profound. Being, since my travels, very much galli- 
cized in my character, I ordered a pint of claret; I 
found it incomparably the best wine I ever tasted; it 
disappeared with a rapidity which surprises me even 
at this distance of time. The next morning, in the 
coach by eight, with a handsome valetudinarian lady, 
upon whom the coach produced the same effect as a 
steam-packet would do. I proposed weak warm brandy 
and water; she thought, at first, it would produce 
inflammation of the stomach, but presently requested 
to have it warm and not weak, and she took it to the 
last drop, as I did the claret. All well here. God 
bless you dearest child! Love to Holland.” 


The medical profession comes in for a share 


of his sly merriment :— 
TO SIR GEORGE PHILIPS. 
“ Combe Florey, Jan. 11th, 1836. 
“W. left behind him £100,000, with the 
following laconic account how he had acquired it by 
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different diseases: —‘Aurum catharticum, £20,000; 
aurum diureticum, £10,000; anurum  padagrosum, 
£30,000; aurum apoplecticum, £20,000; aurum senile 
et nervorum, £10,000. But for the truth of this 
anecdote I vouch not.” 


On the 22nd of February, 1845, Sydney 
Smith expired. One incident of his last days 
is expressibly touching. 

One evening, when the room was half-darkened, and 
he had been resting long in silence, and IT thought him 
asleep, he suddenly burst forth, in a voice so strong 
and full that it startled us,— 

“We talk of human life as a journey, but how va- 
riously is that journey performed! There are some 
who come forth girt, and shod, and mantled, to walk 
on velvet lawns and smooth terraces, where every gale 
is arrested, and every beam is tempered. There are 
others who walk on the Alpine paths of life, against 
driving misery, and through stormy sorrows, over sharp 
afflictions; walk with bare feet, and naked breast, 
jaded, mangled, and chilled.” 

And then he sank into perfect silence again. In 
quoting this beautiful passage from his sermon on 
Riches, his mind seems to have turned to the long and 
hard struggles of his own early life. 


His brother, Bobus, was almost the last person 
he saw ; 

And nothing could be more affecting than to see 
these two brothers thus parting on the brink of the 
grave; for my dear uncle only left my father’s death- 
bed to lie down on his own,—literally fulfilling the 
petition my father so touchingly made to him in one of 
his early letters, on hearing of his illness, “to take 
eare of himself, and wait for him,’—and before the 
end of a fortnight had followed him to the grave. 


“Dear Bobus, “ Heslington, 1815. 
“ Pray take care of yourself. We shall both bea 
brown infragrant powder in thirty or forty years. Let 
us contrive to last out for the same, or nearly the same 
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time. Weary will the latter half of my pilgrimage be, 
if you leave me in the lurch, 
“Ever your affectionate brother, 
“Sypney Sarn.” 

With these we must close our notice of the 
Memoirs and Letters of one of the best known 
men of modern days. And we cannot do so 
without a feeling most painful to ourselves. 

Sydney Smith was born to be a statesman. 
Witty, eloquent, impassioned, his talents were 
diverted into a channel unsuited for his quali- 
ties, uncongenial to his disposition. As we 
have read these volumes, and read them again, 
we felt that it is from them, and not from him- 
self, that we have derived ought there may be 
of harshness in our judgment. The great alone 
should chronicle the great; and we feel that 
the memory of Sydney Smith will suffer greatly 
from the incompetency of those who have failed 
in a task they should never have undertaken. 

These volumes have not been written for the 
people : they are addressed solely to those who 
sit in high places, bedecked with purple and 
fine linen. The wit has been inadequately re- 
presented, while the wisdom has been burked. 
Nevertheless, the memory of Sydney Smith will, 
we are convinced, survive his Memoirs; and, 
some day, our sons, we trust, may see a work 
adequate to its purpose, showing his struggles, 
his merits, and his rewards, in a manner that 
will be acceptable to “the fustian coats and 
smocks” in a little country town, that listened 
to his eloquence, as well as to those whose 
coaches lined the street as his voice rang in the 
halls of the metropolis. 





Life of George Washington. 


Expeditions, and Campaigns. 


Tats portion of the life of the wisest American 
citizen comes down to the year 1775, when he 
had been elected Commander-in-chief, unani- 
mously, the day before he left Philadelphia to 
join the army then beleaguering Boston. “Every 
oue,” says his biographer— 

Every one was anxious to see the new commander, 
and rarely has the public beau ideal of a commander 
been so fully answered. He was now in the vigour of 
his days, forty-three years of age, stately in person, 
noble in his demeanour, calm and dignified in his 
deportment ; as he sat his horse, with manly grace, 
his military presence delighted every eye, and wherever 
he went the air rang with acclamations. 


The wife of the celebrated John Adams, in a 
letter written to her husband at this time, thus 
paints him :-— 

Dignity, ease and complacency, the gentleman and 
the soldier, look agreeably blended in him. Modesty 


By Wasutneton Irvine. 


Vol. I. comprising his Early Life, 
London: H. G. Bohn. 
marks every line and feature of his face. Those lines 
of Dryden instantly occurred to me: 
“ Mark his majestic fabric! He's a temple 

Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine ; 

His soul’s the deity that lodges there ; 

Nor is the pile unworthy of the God.” 

This work has been long in preparation. It 
is well. The MS. correspondence of Washington, 
preserved in the “archives of the Department 
of State,” and ‘ Washington’s Writings,” as 
published by Mr. Sparks, have served as the 
foundation of it. These materials have been 
used as Washington Irving alone can use 
them, blending them together with firmness, 
grace, and truth. It will be an abiding work, 
for candour and moderation pervade it; it is 
very amusing and very interesting. Many parts 
of this volume belong more immediately to 
American than to English history; yet they all 
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serve to give us a right understanding of the 
man whom we have designated as the wisest 
American. Would that we could claim him as 
our own from the cradle to the grave ; but from 
1775 to his death, in 1799, he was an American 
citizen. A short summary of his character and 
conduct, will not, we hope, be deemed im- 
pertinent, before we proceed to examine the 
work in detail. Thomas Jefferson, his political 
opponent, and George Tucker, of the University 
of Virginia, will be our safe guides, aided by 
Washington Irving himself. 

Washington had power over all with whom 
he came in contact; the source of this power 
lay in the simplicity of his character and in 
the strength of his will. He was simply and 
substantially great. As a General, although he 
lost more battles than he won, and was deficient 
in strategical abilities, yet he kept his army 

ether under circumstances of peculiar diffi- 
culty, and maintained a spirit of resistance 
against his enemies which not another of his 
countrymen could have done. With the exception 
of Wolfe and the Marquis de Montcalm, he may 
be fairly contrasted with all the commanders 
who opposed him. As a statesman, he alone 
sustained and consolidated the new-born liberty 
of America, struggling successfully against the 
two political parties which, even at that early 
period, confronted one another, and doing battle 
against the principles of Jacobinism. No other 
American but himself could have achieved this 
success ; for, to use Tucker's words: “ of all the 
American leaders he was the only one of whom 
men felt that he differed from themselves. 
The rest were soldiers, or civilians; federalists 
or democrats ;—but he was Washington. He 
was one of those rare natures whom greatness 
followed without his appearing to seek for it.” 
Such was Washington; in his public life 
reverenced by all; in his private life beloved 
by all. He was more than equal to the emer- 
gencies of every situation in which Providence 
placed him, whether we view him as a British 
subject defending his colony against the inroads 
of fierce savages; or as Aid-de-camp to General 
Braddock, giving wise counsel, alas! in vain, 
to that brave but head strong commander ; or as 
raising the dormant spirit of the country, and 
urging them to meet the difficulties of the times 
by supplies of men and money ; organizing and 
training the militia; combining alliances with 
friendly tribes of Indians; which exertions 
resulted in the destruction of the power of 
France in the valley of the Ohio ; or whether we 
look on him as our reluctant, but stern and 
uncompromising foe, we see the same con- 
sistency, the same sagacity, the same excellent 
qualities of heart and head employed upon the 
matter in hand, with equal calmness, patience, 
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and moderation. Need we say that Washington 
Irving has addressed himself to this work con 
amore, and that he is, of all living writers, the 
one best fitted, perhaps, to bring his hero before 
the public, especially the British public, in the 
most engaging manner? No wandering minstrel 
he, but a noble Troubadour, known in all lands, 
and welcomed alike in gentle homes and lordly 
halls. Our readers will see how gladly, as it 
were, he traces up the lineage of George 
Washington to the Knightly family of de 
Wessyngtons in the County Palatine of Durham, 
in which they held the manor and village of 
Wessyngton, on condition of attending the 
Bishop in grand hunts with two greyhounds, 
and to furnish a man-at-arms whenever military 
aid should be required of the Palatinate ; pay- 
ing, moreover, 4/. a-year quit rent. With the 
zeal of an antiquary, he follows the family down, 
through the vicissitudes of their fortunes, to 
the honoured Knight, Sir Henry Washington, 
who gallantly defended Worcester for the King 
against the victorious Fairfax. After the defeat 
of the royal cause, two brothers emigrated, in 
1657, to Virginia, where they purchased lands. 
From one of these the subject of this biography 
sprung. He was born 22nd February, 0.8., 
1732. We quote our author's closing words of 
the first chapter, as a record of his opinion on 
the subject of family descent. 

We have entered with some minuteness into this 
genealogical detail—tracing the family step by step 
through the pages of historical documents for upwards 
of six centuries—and we have been tempted to do so 
by the documentary proofs it gives of the lineal and 
enduring worth of the race. We have shown that, for 
many generations, and through a variety of eventful 
scenes, it has maintained an equality of fortune and 
respectability, and whenever brought to the test has 
acquitted itself with honour and loyalty. Hereditary 
rank may be an illusion, but hereditary virtue gives a 
patent of innate nobleness beyond all the blazonry of 
the Herald's College. 

Washington's father died, leaving this, his 
eldest son by a second marriage, well provided 
for. As he was but eleven years of age when 
his father died, his moral training was due to 
his mother. In this respect he resembles all 
the great men of all times, without any one 
exception, so far as we can remember, who have 
owed their celebrity to the instructions and 
devotion of their mothers. The following is 
the picture given of the widow and her family : 

Tradition gives an interesting picture of the widow, 
with her little flock gathered round her, as was her 
daily wont, reading to them lessons of religion and 
morality out of some standard work. Her favourite 
volume was Sir Matthew Hale’s Contemplations, moral 
and divine. The maxims therein contained, for out- 
ward action as well as self-government, sank deep into 
the mind of George, and, doubtless, had a great in- 
fluence in forming his character. They certainly were 
exemplified in his conduct throughout life. 


Washington owed less to a mere school 
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education than any man who afterwards em- 
bellished his eminent station so richly as he did. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, and surveying, 
principally acquired in, what was popularly 
called, ‘an old field school-house,” were the sum 
of his scholastic acquisitions. Yet his mental 
and moral culture had been such, aided by his 
accuracy in all matters of detail, his wonderful 
method, and his perseverance, that at the early 
age of nineteen he was appointed Adjutant- 
General of one of the military districts of 
Virginia, with the rank of major, and the pay 
of 1501. a-yeur. 

It shows what must have been the maturity of mind 
of the lattter, and the confidence inspired by his 
judicious conduct and aptness for business, that the 
post should not only be sought for him, but readily 
obtained, though he was but nineteen years of age. 
He proved himself worthy of the appointment. 


This was his déhit on the stage of life. In the 
next year his most affectionate brother, Lawrence 
Washington, died. Let us see how he con- 
ducted himself towards his sister-in-law and 
niece. 

Lawrence left a wife and an infant daughter to in- 
herit his ample estates. In case his daughter should 
die without issue, the estate of Mount Vernon, and 
other lands specified in his will, were to be enjoyed by 
her mother during her lifetime, and at her death to be 
inherited by his brother George; the latter was ap- 
pointed one of the executors to the will; but such was 
the implicit confidence reposed in his judgment and 
integrity, that, although he was but twenty years of 
age, the managment of the affuirs of the deceased soon 
devolved upon him almost entirely. It is needless to 
say that they were managed with consummate skill and 
scrupulous fidelity. 

We will anticipate the order of events that 
we may give another proof of his probity and 
of the estimation in which he was universally 
held. He married, on the 6th January, 1759, 
Mrs. Martha Custis, the blooming widow of 
John Parke Custis, of Virginia. His biographer 
says— 

Mr, Custis, the first husband of Mrs. Washington, 
had left large landed property, and forty-five thousand 
pounds sterling in money. One-third fell to his 
widow in her own right; two-thirds were inherited 
equally by her two children—a boy of six, and a girl of 
four years of age. By a decree of the General Court, 
Washington was intrusted with the care of the property 
inherited by the children ; a sacred and delicate trust, 
which he discharged in the most faithful and judicious 
manner, becoming more like a parent than a mere 
guardian to them. 

Surely no higher tribute could be paid to any 
man than this. But in every thing Washington 
had the tastes, habits, and character of an English 
gentleman. His patrimony was ample, and it 
Was prudently managed, and his marriage with 
Mrs. Custis brought him the third part of a 
large landed property, and an equal share of 
45,0007. sterling. His usual place of residence 


was Mount Vernon, which came to him after 
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the death of his brother's daughter. Here he 


kept a good stud. 

He had his chariot and four, with black postilions 
in livery, for the use of Mrs. Washington and her lady 
visitors. As for himself, he always appeared on horse- 
back. His stable was well filled and admirably regu- 
lated. His stud was thoroughbred and in excellent order. 
His household books contain registers of the names, 
ages, and marks of his favourite horses ; such as Ajax, 
Blueskin, Valiant, Magnolia (an Arab), &c. Also his 
dogs, chiefly fox-hounds, Vulcan, Singer, Ringwood, 
Sweetlips, Forrester, Music, Rockwood, Truelove, &c.* 

In his boyhood he had imbibed an ardent 
love of hunting under the fostering care of old 
Lord Fairfax, of Greenway Court, and hunting 
memoranda are given, in the notes, from his 
journal while he lived at Mount Vernon. This 
mansion was beautifully situated on a swelling 
height, crowned with wood, and commanding a 
magnificent view up and down the Potomac 
(may we venture to suggest that the second o in 
Potomac is long?) We give, however, Wash- 
ington’s own description of this favourite re- 
sidence:— 

** No estate in United America,” observes he, in one of 
his letters, “is more pleasantly situated. In a high and 
healthy country; in a latitude between the extremes of 
heat and cold; on one of the finest rivers in the world ; 
a river well stocked with various kinds of fish at all 
seasons of the year, and in the spring with shad, her- 
rings, bass, carp, sturgeon, &c., in great abundance. 
The borders of the estate are washed by more than 
ten miles of tide water: several valuable fisheries 
appertain to it; the whole shore, in fact, is one entire 
fishery.” 

Here he lived in a style of ample and digni- 
fied splendour, yet attentive to the performance 
of every duty which the possession of a large 
landed property entailed upon him. We again 
quote the author’s words in proof of this. 

The Virginian planters were prone to leave the care 
of their estates too much to their overseers, and to 
think personal labour a degradation. Washington 
carried into his rural affairs the same method, activity, 
and cireumspection that had distinguished him in 
military life. He kept his own accounts, posted up 
his books and balanced them with mercantile exact- 
ness. We have examined them as well as his diaries 
recording his daily occupations, and his letter-books, 

* In one of his letter-books we find orders on his 
London agent for riding equipments. For example: 

1 Man's riding saddle, hogskin seat, large plated 
stirrups and every thing complete. Double reined 
bridle and Pelham bit, plated. 

A very neat and fashionable Newmarket saddle. 
cloth. 

A large and best portmanteau, saddle, bridle, and 
pillion. 

Cloak-bag sureingle ; checked saddle-cloth, holsters, 
&e. 

A riding-frock of a handsome drab-coloured broad- 
cloth, with plain double gilt buttons. 

A riding waistcoat of superfine scarlet cloth and 
gold lace, with buttons like those of the coat. 

A blue surtout coat. 

A neat switch whip, silver cap. 

Black velvet cap for servant, 
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containing entries of shipments of tobacco, and cor- 
respondence with his London agents. They are 
monuments of his business habits.* 

The products of his estate also became so noted for 
the faithfulness, as to quality and quantity, with which 
they were put up, that it is said any barrel of flour that 
bore the brand of George Washington, Mount Vernon, 
was exempted from the customary inspection in the 
West India ports.+ 


His own personal habits are thus described. 








* The following letter of Washington to his London 
correspondent will give an idea of the early intercourse 
of the Virginia planters with the mother country. 

“ Our goods by the Liberty, Captain Walker, came to 
hand in good order and soon after his arrival, as they 
generally do when shipped in a vessel to this river [the 
Potomac], and searce ever when they go to any others; 
for it don’t often happen that a vessel bound to one 
river has goods of any consequence to another; and 
the masters, in these cases, keep the packages till an 
accidental conveyance offers, and for want of better 
opportunities frequently commit them to boatmen who 
care very little for the goods so they get their freight, 
and often land them wherever it suits their convenience, 
not where they have engaged to do so. ** ** A 
ship from London to Virginia may be in Rappahannock 
or any of the other rivers three months before I know 
anything of their arrival, and may make twenty voyages 
without my seeing or even hearing of the captain.” 

+ Speech of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop on laying 
the corner-stone of Washington’s Monument. 


We insert the short account as a duty; for the 
man is best known and best remembered by the 
record of his daily life. 

He was an early riser, often before daybreak in the 
winter when the nights were long. On such occasions 
he lit his own fire and wrote or read by candle-light. 
He breakfasted at seven in summer, at eight in winter. 
Two small cups of tea and three or four cakes of Indian 
meal (called hoe cakes), formed his frugal repast. 
Immediately after breakfast he mounted his horse and 
visited those parts of the estate where any work was 
going on, seeing to everything with his own eyes, and 
often aiding with his own hand. 

Dinner was served at two o'clock. He ate heartily, 
but was no epicure, nor critical about his food. His 
beverage was small beer or cider, and two glasses 
of old Madeira. He took tea, of which he was very 
fond, early in the evening, and retired for the night 
about nine o'clock. 

We have finished our task : we have pioneered 
a path for our readers through trackless wilds, 
extensive forests, and open savannahs, which 
Washington explored more than once in 1754, 
five years before his marriage. There is no 
danger now, no cause for alarm, even to the 
most timid. In one hundred years, a term 
nearly attained by the late Martin Routh, 
almost all the Indian tribes have been swept 
from the face of the earth. 





Memoirs of the Right Honourable Richard Lalor Sheil. By W. Torrens M*Cuntacu. London; 
Hurst and Blackett. 


“Tue biography of a man of genius ought to 
be the history of his thoughts.” Such is the 
opening sentence of Mr. M*Cullagh’s preface to 
these two dreary volumes; and as if to show 
that this biography is not what it ought to be, 
or that Mr. Shiel was not a mah of genius, 
when we have struggled on to the last word of 
the last page of the last volume, we are not in 
possession of one single thought of the subject 
of the Memoir which is worth recording, or 
which fixes itself on the memory. Of Mr. 
Shiel’s words and writings we have a plentiful 
selection ; whole pages of his dreary dramas are 
presented to us; blank verses by the score are 
quoted for our edificationm—and smooth and 
flowing enough they certainly are—a man 
with Mr. Shiel’s nice ear for cadences was not 
likely to write halting rhymes; but not one 
original thought have we been able to discover 
in any of the extracts submitted by Mr. 
M°Cullagh for our perusal. ‘“Evadne”(in spite 
of its success on the stage) strikes us as a very 
dull uction ; and as for the “ Apostate,” and 
“ Bellamira,” though Ludwig Tieck delightedly 
expatiates on the “‘ vehemence of the villain,” 
in the former performance, and Mr. Murray 


gave the author 100/. for his copyright in the 
latter play, we doubt if these, or any of Sheil’s 
dramas, deserve a conspicuous place in any 
modern edition of the ‘ British Theatre.” 

Not content with giving us a tediously minute 
account of the represeitation of these tragedies, 
and quoting whole scenes from them, Mr. 
M°Cullagh favours us with half the contempo- 
rary criticisms passed on those performances, 
and tells us an anecdote connected with the 
disposal of the copyright of one of them, 
which we suppose he means to be facetious 
and epigrammatic, but which is so ill told 
and pointless, that we cite it as a fair average 
specimen of Mr. M*Cullagh’s powers of nar- 
ration. 

He was desirous of disposing of the copyright of 
his play, but was first somewhat at a loss to whom he 
should offer it. The publishing world was to him a 
region still unknown. All he could do was to ask the 
names of the chief bibliopoles of the day, and take his 
chance of coming to terms with some of them. One 
day, when passing along Piccadilly, the name of 
Hatchard caught his eye. “A first-rate house, I'm 
told,” he muttered to himself, as he stopped at the door, 
and made up his mind to enter. He was shown into 
the private room, and in a few minutes found himself 
in the presence of the well-known publisher of orthodox 
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divinity. “I have a work,” he said, “ which I wish to 
know if you will purchase.” 

“Serious, I presume, sir?” was the circumspect 
reply. 
“Yes, decidedly ; rather too much so, perhaps; but 
still one whose popularity I think you will admit may 
be anticipated, inasmuch as it has already made some 
noise—it is a tragedy.” 

Something between a shiver and a smile passed over 
the features of Mr. Hatchard as he gravely uttered the 
decisive words—“* We, sir, print nothing but sermons.” 

“Oh, then, I need not waste your time or my own ; 
for I, sir, write nothing but plays.” 

We will not comment on such passages as 
Mr. Sheil, ‘‘ asking the names of the chief 
bibliopoles of the day,” and “ muttering to him- 
self,” as he makes up his mind to enter Mr. 
Hatchard’s shop. The whole scene, we have 
no doubt, was described wittily and amusingly 
enough by the chief actor in it; but his bio- 
grapher has carefully omitted from it all traces 
of humour, and by his clumsy circumstantiality 
has destroyed all appearance of vraisemblance. 

Mr. Sheil, like a sensible.man as he was, soon 
came to the conclusion to “let the drama alone 
and stick to the briefs.’ It is in his public 
capacity, though more as an orator than as a 
lawyer, that he is best known; and his reputa- 
tion must mainly rest on his consummate 
eloquence. It is in vain that our colder and 
more chastened Saxon taste censures the lawless 
figures, the wild metaphors—often ill-sustained— 
the passionate exaggeration ahd the truculent 
irony with which Mr. Sheil’s oratory abounds. 
We may shake our heads disapprovingly; he 
does not care; he commands our attention and 
he seizes on our sympathies. And is not this 
the great end of oratory after all? Yes, if the 
speaker's object be merely to gain present 
suffrages, and receive ephemeral applause ; but 
if his speeches are to live, if they are to be 
quoted for their wisdom, and studied for their 
example, vehemence should be allied to argu- 
ment, and illustration should be made sub- 
servient to logic. Still despite the national 
exaggeration and redundancy of tropes and 
figures, some of Shiel’s speeches will appear to 
be masterpieces of declamation even now, when 
we read them calmly and quietly in the library ; 
when the graceful action, the expressive eye, 
and the thrilling though unmusical voice, not 
to mention the contagious enthusiasm of our 
fellow hearers, are no longer able to influence 
our judgment and dazzle our understanding. 

We shall not quote any of them ; for are they 
not written in Hansard and in the Chronicles of 
the Catholic Association? Merely in illustra- 
tion of our comment on the false metaphors by 
Which the beauty of his style is occasionally 
marred, sometimes not only in his speeches but 
even in his writings, which we might have sup- 
posed would be more carefully weeded ; we will 
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cite O’Connell’s criticism on an address to the 
Catholics of Ireland, penned, in 1821, by 
Mr. Sheil, in opposition to the address of 
Mr. O'Connell to the same body. 

“ He was at a loss to know how he had provoked the 
tragic wrath and noble ire of his Iambic rhapsodist. 
It seemed to him that anything so unprovoked never 
appeared in the annals of causeless incivility. He had 
set out in a passion, and had preserved his inconsistency 
to the end; and yet, after all, he would venture to 
wager that, like the rabid animal in the fable, Mr. Sheil 
was not half so mad as he pretended to be. ... He 
had begun by calling him a‘ flaming fragment,’ next 
he was ‘lava,’ and thirdly, ‘ heterogenous materials.’” 

After marshalling the other metaphors of his anta- 
gonist in grotesque array, he professes to put aside all 
these as “tawdry and tinsel decorations of melo- 
dramatic oratory ” unsuitable to the gravity of the 
subject. 

We may parenthetically state, that as far as 
we understand the matter at issue between 
them, O’Connell was in the wrong and Sheil 
in the right. In the first volume we find a 
mistake curious enough to have been made 
by Mr. M°Cullagh, an Irishman. He says, 
“the green riband had been conferred on the 
Karl of Fingall.” Surely he cannot mean that 
George IV. made the Catholic Peer a Knight of 
the Thistle, the riband of which order is green, 
while that of St. Patrick is blue. 

For the savage and unfeeling attack on the 
Duke of York, made by Mr. Sheil at a dinner 
at Mullingar, in the year 1826, and the excite- 
ment consequent on which some of our readers 
may remember, Mr. M°Cullagh, who is ill-j udged 
enough to quote the offensive harangue, can offer 
no other excuse than that which he tells us 
Mr. Sheil himself made for his speech, “ that it 
was spoken under the influence of some wine.” 
We can make abundant allowance for the heat 
of political partisanship; but it is difficult to 
understand how a man like Mr. Sheil, of mild 
and aimable manners, and who does not appear 
to have been of a vindictive disposition, could, 
even “under the influence of wine,” have made 
a speech so utterly repugnant to all ones notions 
of decency and manliness. As a set off to this, 
Mr. M°Cullagh tells us, that, when the Duke of 
York was dead, Mr. Sheil paid a “graceful 
tribute’ to his many virtues.” From the passages 
which he quotes in pages 320, 321, of the first 
volume, we should say that the “graceful 
tribute” was in almost equally bad taste with 
the speech wherein he openly expresses a wish 
for the Prince’s death, which he now affects to 
deplore.* 





* We are assured, by a personal friend of Mr. Sheil's, 
that that gentleman always alluded to this unfortunate 
speech in terms of kindly compunction, and adduced it 
as a warning to young orators, never to allow the excite- 
ment of political partisanship to prompt expressions 
which in their calmer moments they would never forgive 
themselves for employing. ‘ 
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It is more pleasing to turn to the pages 
which commemorate Mr. Sheil’s noble exertions 
in the cause of Catholic Emancipation; his 
refusal to be led away by the ignis fatuus of 
repeal, and his brilliant career in Parliament. 

In his senatorial life, perhaps, the most 
striking incident is when he was accused by 
Lord Althorp, in the House of Commons, of 
having urged the ministers to carry the Coercion 
Bill of 1834, “or it would be impossible to live 
in Ireland,” though at this very time he was 
prominently opposing the bill in question. Mr. 
Sheil, naturally indignant at such an accusation, 
demanded a committee of inquiry, by which he 
was honourably acquitted; Lord Althorp amply 
apologized. 

In the present day we fancy honourable 
members are not so sensitive. At any rate they 
have less right to be so; for scarcely a division 
takes place on which men who have been 
roundly abusing the government to us in the 
clubs do not rush impetuously down to the 
House to vote, at the bidding of the ministerial 
whips, for those very measures which they have 
been denouncing the most loudly. One of 
these gentlemen will tell you that the Premier 
“is the wrong man in the wrong place,” and 
that he “ found him out long ago;” yet he will 
vote for the retention of that Premier in power 
to the exclusion of better men, without a twinge 
of conscience, or without an idea that he is 
doing what if he were openly accused of he 
would resent as the direst insult. 

Mr. Sheil passed a few years in Parliament, 
where he made some of the most brilliant 
speeches which have ever been heard within its 
walls, and only retired from the senate on his 
appointment to be Her Majesty's Minister at 
Florence. He did not long enjoy his new 
honours, for on the 2lst of May, 1851, he 
died at his post. 

We have no intention of dogmatizing on Mr. 
Sheil’s character, oratory, or patriotism. We 
will merely observe, that he was one of the most 
brilliant, successful, and convincing speakers 
whom we ever remember to have heard; but 
his style was too ornate to suit the taste of 
Englishmen generally; and we doubt whether 
if a new Sheil were to arise with the same gifts 
and fault of oratory he would be patiently listened 
to in the House of Commons till he had pruned 
away some of the rank luxuriance of his Irish 
imagery. Mr. Sheil was no statesman, nor 
had he the folly to affect the character of one ; 
he was no politician in the higher sense of the 
word ; his political creed, after Catholic Emanci- 
pation had been conceded, was thus explained 
by himself: “ Keep in the Whigs ; keep out the 
Tories,—that 's politics” (page 284, vol. 2). 
And he, certainly, with all the unscrupulous 


zeal of a partisan, squared his practice strictly 
to his professions. Mr. Sheil, consummate 
orator as he was, was never able to influence 
the masses like O'Connell, or to acquire any 
power over the Irish people. He had neither 
the strong intellect nor mental or physical ro. 
bustness of that greatest of agitators—and this 
he himself well knew. It would be ungracious 
to inquire too closely whether his abandonment 
of Irish agitation for Imperial politics was 
dictated more by jealousy of O'Connell, to whom 
he knew he must always hold a very secondary 
position, and for whom he seems to have enter- 
tained a feeling of peevish rivalry,—or whether 
he was led by his shrewd sense and unsenti- 
mental patriotism to adopt a line of conduct 
so much more calculated to advance the real 
interests of Ireland, than the persistence in a 
course of barren agitation after Catholic Eman- 
cipation (the only legitimate object of Irish 
agitation) had been achieved. 

The people of England naturally approved 
his conduct in this respect ; and we fancy that 
at the present day few persons in Ireland will 
be found to blame it. 

As a man he appears to have been of a kindly, 
amiable disposition ; devotedly attached to his 
family and friends, by whom, in return, he was 
regarded with feelings of warm affection. 

He had a considerable vein of humour which 
Mr. M°Cullagh is quite unable to appreciate, 
and he accordingly does his best to spoil every 
good story which he attempts to tell of his hero. 

We have been much pleased with the epi- 
grammatic good sense and modesty with which 
on one occasion he commenced a speech re- 
turning thanks for his health having been 
drunk. ‘ You have done me a great honour, 
and I shall not depreciate it. The protestations 
of humility are, in general, little else than the 
coquetry of egotism.” 

A friend once asked him to accompany him 
to St. Barnabas Church, adding, as an induce- 
ment, that the service there was very like that 
of the Roman Catholics. ‘No, no,” Sheil 
replied, “ your service I have no doubt is very 
good, but I prefer real turtle to mock turtle.” 


This is also rather a good story: 


While the excitement was at its height, a change 
which had taken place some time before in the 
Catholic ritual, as observed in England, became the 
subject of public animadversion. The prayer for the 
sovereign, which had formerly been used about the 
middle of the canon of the mass was discontinued ; 
while that of Domine salvum fac was retained at the 
end of the service. Much controversy here arose, it 
being contended by some that the alteration implied 8 
diminution of respect for the Queen, whilst by others 
it was defended as a wholly unpolitical restoration 
the Roman liturgy, as used in other countries. A 
Protestant clergyman, who seemed to take considerable 
interest in the discussion, chanced to meet Mr. Sheil 
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at the Atheneum Club, and appealed to him as to 
whether the imputation was not founded in fact. “ You 
see,” he said, taking a book of Common Prayer out of 
his pocket, “we pray for her Majesty in the Morning 
Service, in the Litany, and at the Communion Service ; 
that is, three times; while you only pray for her once.” 
“Pooh!” said Sheil, “there’s nothing in that; don’t 
you know very well that one prayer of ours is worth 
three of yours ?” 


No book written about a great man whom we 
have known and admired can be wholly unin- 
teresting, but Mr. M*Cullagh has certainly 
made this biography as dull as anything con- 
nected with poor Sheil can be. His style 
is confused and muddled. He jumbles his 
pronouns together in such a way that it is most 
perplexing to discover of whom he is speaking. 
He tells a story so badly that it is impossible to 
arrive at a perfect knowledge of the facts which 
he would narrate. He talks of Captan Atcheson 
being dismissed the army for refusing to allow a 
salute to be fired in honour of the Host; but 
where this neglect of the gallant officer occurred 


he does not tell us, and, of course, does not 
condescend to acquaint us with the dénouement, 
or whether the generous speeches of Sheil and 
O'Connell were potential in procuring Captain 
Atcheson’s restoration to the service. 

Mr. M°Cullagh’s “Industrial History of Free 
Nations,” is (we are told) an excellent work ; 
not lively, but wholesome ; not affecting, but 
correct. Let him continue to devote himself to 
political economy. He has not the qualities of 
a biographer ; there is no geniality, or warmth, 
or enthusiasm, for his hero in this book, such 
as a friendly biographer should possess ; neither 
is there the counterbalancing impartiality which 
a sternly just biographer should evince. Mr. 
M°Cullagh is partisan enough in all conscience, 
but he is not a cheerful liberal. We know 
nothing of his history, but he gives us the idea 
of being a disappointed man ; at any rate, a vein 
of sadness and discontent pervades these two 
volumes, which is quite out of place in the life 
of the brilliant and successful Sheil. 





The Life, Times, and Cotemporaries of Lord Cloncurry. By Wituiam Joun Frrzpatricx, 
Member of The Royal Dublin Society. Dublin: Duffy. 


Tue author of the work before us informs us 
that he is not yet five-and-twenty years of age. 
From the style of his work we should have 
imagined him to be considerably younger. 
We pity the judgment of the “several 
friends whose opinion the author valued,” and 
who encouraged him to give his book to the 
public. We have seen few books from the pen 
of young men so much calculated as this 
biography to produce after-repentance. With 
crude notions of literature and politics, the 
youthful author has expressed the most astound- 
ing opinions on the political relations of Ireland 
with the Sister-Kingdom. Indeed, we think 
there can scarcely exist another so disaffected a 
young member of the Royal Dublin Society. 
He has also entered into details with regard to 
the family affairs and origin of his “ subject” 
in a manner which betrays the want of discre- 
tion of a much earlier period of life than that 
at which Mr. Fitzpatrick has thought fit to 
enlighten the world, on questions which have 
vexed the best and wisest. 

“The idea of writing this book,” it is modestly 
stated in the preface, “‘ was first suggested by 
& passage in a letter to the editor of the Nation, 
from Dr. Richard Grattan, an old friend and 
correspondent of Lord Cloncurry,” and, more- 
over, “Senior Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians in Ireland, and ex-King’s Professor 





of the Practice of Medicine,” wherein are to be 
found the following remarkable phrases : 

“That this work will be forthcoming there 
can be no doubt; but our great object should 
be to have it well done.” 

That the work has been forthcoming there 
is no doubt ; but whether the “ great object ” has 
been secured, we leave to the decision of the 
Senior Fellow, and of our readers. 

To our shame and tribulation be it confessed, 
that we have read the first eleven pages of the 
“ great object” with but little attention. The 
family of Lawless is introduced with much 
pomp in the society of O’Rourkes, O’Connors, 
and MacMurroughs. The first immigrant was 
Sir Hugh de Lawless of Hoddesdon, County 
Hertford, a descendant of David Duke of 
Normandy, who, having arrived in Ireland in 
the year 1172, was shortly afterwards invested 
with the manor of Shanganagh. Enraptured by 
the beauties of this ‘eminently rich district,” 
our author bursts into song. 

Sweetest of vales is the vale of Shanganagh ! 
Greenest of vales is the vale of Shanganagh ! 


No lands far away by the calm Susquehannah, 
So tranquil and fair as the vale of Shanganagh. 


The calm Susquehanna, Malte Brun informs 


us, is much obstructed by bars and broken by- 


rapids. We must, however, do-Mr. Fitzpatrick 
the justice to acknowledge that the words are 
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not his, but those of Dennis Florence M‘Carthy. 
The music, as it were, and the aptitude of the 
quotation alone are those of the author. Thus 
he continues to give reign to his fancy :— 

We can imagine the knight, as he posted off to see 
King Henry, carolling away in the following style :-— 
‘* When I have knelt in the Temple of Duty, 

Worshi honour, and valour, and beauty— 

When like a brave man, in fearless resistance, 

I have fought the good fight on the field of Existence ; 

When a home I have won by a long life of labour, 

By the thoughts of m evel, or the steal of my sxton,, 

Be that home a calm e where my old age may rally, 

A home full of peace in this sweet t valley! 

Sweetest of vales is the vale of Shanganagh ! 
Greenest of vales is the vale of Shanganagh ! 

May the accents of love, like the droppings of Manna, 
Fall sweet on my heart in the vale o Shanganagh.” 

The old age of Sir Hugh de Lawless did find a home 
in the vale of Shanganagh, and what is more, “ the 
accents of love fell sweet on his ears” the while. He 
married, erected a castle near the water’s edge, and 
lived, and died, after “ a long life of labour,” within it. 

The dichotomised ruins of this old castle are still 
visible, and may be observed from a great distance. 

The dichotomised ruins of the Lawless family 
resolved themselves into a donkey-boy, who, 
in 1720, was taken into the service of a 
woollen-draper. He subsequently married the 
woollen -draper’s widow, by many years the 
junior of her first husband, and the daughter of 
Dominick Hadsor (* one of whose ancestors had 
filled the office of Lord Mayor of Dublin”). 
She, knowing that the young foreman “had 
good blood in his veins,” accepted his proposals, 
and established him as successor to his late 
master. The result of this union was Nicolas, 
first Lord Cloncurry, father of the biographee. 

It is touching to see through all this the 
simplicity with which our author believes in 
the genealogy of his hero. Like Clive New- 
come, who in his youth clung to the tradition 
of his ancestor the barber-surgeon of Edward 
the Confessor, Mr. Fitzpatrick fondles Sir Hugh 
de Lawless, and illustrates the family of Lord 
Cloncurry rather by the broad generalities of a 
remote and doubtful ancestor than by the honest 
struggles of the poor donkey-boy. Certainly, 
its present representatives have far more reason 
to be grateful to the clever woollen-draper who 
married his master’s wife, than to those who 
lost that “greenest of vales” to rhyme with 
the name of which, must have severely taxed 
the powers of the poet. 

Nicolas, the heir of the woolstapler, was 
educated at Rouen in a liberal manner. He 
afterwards purchased the chateau of Galleville, 
in the neighbourhood of that town. The author 
himself may relate the reasons which induced 
Mr. Nicolas Lawless to leave his French property ; 
and particular attention is called to a pun, which 
is a remarkable feature of this extract :— 

Extraordinary as may appear the causes we have 
mentioned, in ultimately inducing Mr. Lawless to turn 


his back on France for evermore, we consider the story 
much more plausible than the family account of the 
matter, which Lord Cloncurry, by publishing it in his 
“ Recollections,” would seem to have believed implicitly. 
As the event happened six years before his birth, he, 
of course, could not be supposed to have any personal 
knowledge of it, and he, doubtlessly, communicated to 
the public that version which his father had commu- 
nicated to himself half a century before. From the 
work referred to, it would appear that his father sold 
Galleville, and changed his religion, on account of 
having, as he thought, detected the Church making 
invidious distinctions in the distribution of her honours 
among the faithful. One day, at Mass, in Rouen, the 
curé of the cathedral gave the honours of the censer 
to a neighbouring seigneur, before bestowing them 
on Lawless, and as that gentleman considered that the 
seigneur hed no right to be incensed before himself, 
he flung up the French in disgust, and returned a true 
blue Protestant to Ireland. To use an abominable 
pun, he was incensed at what he conceived to be a 
studied slight, and resolved then and there to resent it. 
“ He returned to Ireland,” observes his lordship, “ con- 
formed to Protestantism, and thereby became qualified 
to hold a territorial stake in the country.” 


It is indeed abominable. 


Mr. Nicolas Lawless carries off and marries, 
much to her father’s annoyance, Miss Browne, 
the daughter of the wealthy Valentine Browne, 
of Mount Brown. This event is announced to 
us in a lively and playful strain, concluding 
with a little piece of philosophy, and a short 
but remarkably profound observation. 

We have been informed by Mr. Callan’s daughter, 
that the indignation of her father at the intelligence 
knew no bounds. How little he thought, and how 
little did Valentine Browne think, that the woollen- 
draper’s son would one day become not only a baronet, 
but a peer of the realm. Such is life! 


Mr. Lawless, not long after this event, be- 
comes a Protestant, for the sake, as it appears, 
of exemption from the disability under which 
Roman Catholics then suffered, of holding landed 
property. Mr. Nicolas Lawless’s character may 
be appreciated from the following ancedote :— 


“ Lawless,” said he, “I have to congratulate you on 
the remarkably nice estate which you have just con- 
trived to become possessed of. Upon my hononr, it is 
a beautiful thing, and many a man will be disposed to 
envy you.” 

“ Aye, aye,” replied the future nobleman—“ no doubt, 
no doubt. I grant you it is a dainty spot; and you may 
be very sure it took a pretty strong hold of my fancy, 
when I absolutely ventured to risk body and soul for it!” 


Mr. Lawless then becomes member for Lif- 
ford ; on which event we are favoured with the 
following reflections :— 


Upon what chances and trifles do the destinies of men 
hang, and the tide of fortune turn! Had he remain 
quietly superintending the improvements at Abingdon, 
instead of plunging into the noisy, dusty bustle of an 
Irish election, it is very certain that neither himself 
nor his descendants would ever rejoice in being ad- 
dressed as “ My Lord.” 

Whatever course Mr. Lawless pursued to ingratiate 
himself at once into governmental favour we know not. 
If any understanding really did take place, a veil of 
mystery obscures it from the glance of the biographer. 
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Lawless's ambition was effectually awakened. Golden 
dreams enraptured him. How true it is that “coming 
events cast their shadows before!” These he observed 
advancing, and he bowed down and worshipped them. 
He heard everybody talking of the approaching crea- 
tions, and he took care it should not be his fault to 
omit making every needful preparation for the winning 
and wearing of title and honours. 

His success in the House may be gathered 
from some specimens of his rhetoric :— 

Whenever he did rise to speak he manifested no 
small diffidence. This may be collected from the few 
parliamentary speeches delivered by him which remain 
on record. For instance, on February 24, 1785, he 
observed, whilst advocating the dissolution of Lord 
Charlemont’s Volunteers, “Sir, a plain man like me 
rises with great disadvantage to deliver his opinion 
after the eloquent gentleman who has just spoken, or, 
indeed, most of those who have risen on the question. 
What I shall say by way of excuse is, that I won't 
detain the House beyond a very few minutes.” Again, 
he says, on another occasion—“ Unaccustomed to 
speak often in this House, I rise with some disadvantage 
after the Right Hon. gentleman.” 


It however had the effect of obtaining a 
baronetcy for him, at which it appears he was 
not a little elated. 

It is said by men of his day, that after Sir Nicholas 
Lawless's elevation to the baronetcy his demeanour 
was observed to become haughty and imperious. Of 
the very ridiculous extent of this pride more than one 
instance might be related. The following anecdote is 
sufficiently illustrative of it. In the summer of the 
year 1778, Sir Nicholas and Lady Lawless engaged 
apartments in a respectable lodging-house at Windy 
Harbour, near Dundrum, conducted by a Mrs. Dempsey. 
The locality was, in those days, much more fashionable 
than at present, and numbers resorted to it during the 
summer and autumn montbs. Amongst others who 
engaged apartments at Mrs. Dempsey’s, in 1778, was 
the late Edmund Byrne of Byrne's Hill, a gentleman 
well known and respected in his time. During the 
period of his sojourn at Windy Harbour, it seems to 
have been a favourite practice with Sir Nicholas to 
saunter up and down the gravel walks of Mrs. Demp- 
sey’s garden. Nothing was easier, however, than to 
disturb him in this exercise, as should any other lodger 
venture to cross the hallowed precints of the enclosure, 
it would be the immediate signal for Sir Nicholas to 
beat a precipitate but majestic retreat to the privacy of 
his chamber. Mr. Byrne derived some very wicked 
pleasure in offending the dignity of the baronet. 
“ Bessie,” he would often say, to a member of his 
family resident at Mrs. Dempsey’s, “do watch me 
from the lobby-window till you see how I turn Sir 
Nicholas Lawless out of the garden.” Saying which, 
Mr. Byrne would descend, scarcely able to suppress 
his laughter, and leisurely saunter through one of the 
pathways. But hardly would he have time to advance 
half-a dozen paces, than the honourable baronet might 
be seen to suddenly wheel to the right about, and, stiff 
as buckram, steer direct for the house. This eccentric 
movement on the part of Sir Nicholas reminds one of 
the barometrical man, who always glided into his house 
directly that his lighthearted neighbour strolled into 
the garden to enjoy the fine weather. The family of 
Mr. Byrve have repeatedly heard him relate this 
anecdote. 


_ An anecdote which, on a third or fourth repe- 
tition, was likely to have produced infinite 
hilarity. 
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At length Nicolas was created a peer. A 
douceur towards election expenses was, we are 
informed from various sources, the real cause 
of this elevation, which produced from the pen 
of Miss Grattan the following smart parody on 
a song from Love in the Village :-— 


“ Nor place nor pension is my plan, 
Large sums I can afford, Sir; 
But as I’m not a gentleman, 
I fain would be a Lord, Sir.” 


On a subsequent occasion, when the new 
Lord Cloncurry visited the “Theatre Royal, 
Crow-street, decorated with a star indicative of 
his rank” (to what star Irish Barons are entitled 
we are ignorant), he laughed very heartily at a 
scene from a pantomime of Don Quixote, in which 
Sancho Panza was tossed in a blanket. Lady 
Cahir, who was present, composed an epigram 
on the occasion, which was afterwards polished 
up into the following :— 

“ Cloncurry, Cloncurry, 
Why in such a hurry 
To laugh at the comical squire ? 
For though he’s tossed high, 


You cannot deny 
That blankets have tossed you still higher.” 


We now arrive at Mr. Fitzpatrick’s Lord 
Cloncurry. 

Some few years ago two Memoirs appeared, 
dedicated to the consecration of Irish fame—the 
Reminiscences of an Irish Peer, and of an 
Irish Commoner. The first was by the subject 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s post mortem cruelty, the 
other by Mr. John O’Connell. The Memoirs 
were equally uninteresting, but contained quite 
as much information on the subject they treated 
as anyone is likely to require. 

Valentine, Lord Cloncurry, was born prema- 
turely on the 19th of August, 1773, and after 
having been carefully educated passed a life 
seeking popularity, just avoiding sedition, and 
characterised by one great event—a long im- 
prisonment in the Tower, which appears to 
have been an act of unnecessary harshness and 
severity on the part of the Ministry. The rest 
of his days were spent in the pursuits we have 
before mentioned. He seems to have been of a 
kind and susceptible nature—falling in love with 
ease and celerity; attending Petty Sessions and 
Temperance Meetings; and at length attaining 
the dignity of a Privy Councillor and an English 
Peer. During a long life, it was but natural that 
he should have made many acquaintances, and 
the following fact is not uninteresting, were it 
not for the wit of the author :— 

According to the entries in the College book of 
admission, Lawless became a student of “ Old Trinity” 
at the- age of 17, in 1790, and three years afterwards 
graduated as Bachelor of Arts. This latter event 
occurred on a day, long after alluded to with pride by 
Lord Cloncurry, as that wherein he entertained, for 
the first time, at Mornington House, the Earl of 
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Westmoreland, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Amongst his Excellency's aides-de-camp present on 
this occasion was Mr. Wesley, a modest, unassuming 
young subaltern, well known to Buonaparte, in after 
life, as Arthur Duke of Wellington, and Prince of 
Waterloo. Such was the mighty Iron Duke, before he 
wreathed his brow with budding laurels by the subju- 
gation of Tippo Saib. 


In like manner all the really good things of 
the book are spoilt by the false wit with which 
they are ushered. 

Sir Boyle Roche, if not a bully like Egan, was at 
least one of the greatest bull progenitors in the House. 
On one occasion he announced, with admirable gravity, 
that “he for one was quite prepared to give up, not 
merely a part, but the whole of the Constitution to 
preserve the remainder.” 


Mr. Valentine Lawless in early life took a 
decided part in attempting to bring to justice 
an officer of the Inverness Fencibles for an act 
of violence perpetrated in the village of Clon- 
curry. We do not remember to have seen this 
anecdote before. 

Mr. John Toler, afterwards Lord Norbury, happened 
to be the presiding Judge of Assize. The facts of the 
case were soon dealt with, and proved to the satisfaction 
of everybody; but Toler’s charge to the jury shot a red- 
hot arrow of indignation through the heart of every 
friend of poor Dixon or of Ireland. A more extra- 
ordinary charge was, probably, never uttered in that or 
any other court of law. Toler charged home for an 
acquittal. “Gentlemen,” said he, “Captain Frazer is 
a gallant officer and a stranger, who in his recent 
ebullition of zeal has merely committed a mistake. 
If Dixon was as good a man as those witnesses have 
represented him to be, why it is deuced fortunate fur 
him to be out of this wicked world; but if, on the 
contrary, his political bias was as bad as many others 
in the neighbourhood (and here he looked very signi- 
ficantly at Lawless, who, in his magisterial capacity sat 
beside the judge), itis undoubtedly well for the country 
to be rid of him.” Juries, generally speaking, find a 
verdict in accordance with the judge’s charge. The 
captain's ovation was complete: the jury acquirTeD him. 

John Ross, the orderly, was then placed in the dock. 
Reader, who think you was the first witness sworn to 
give evidence on his behalf? No less a person than 
Captain Simon Frazer. Ross had been in his service 
for a considerable time; he knew himto be a man of 
unex-eptionable character. 

Toler having summed up, and once more charged 
home for an acquittal, the jury brought in their verdict 
—NOT GUILTY. 

The generosity of Lord Cloncurry while he 
resided in London during the winter of '97 is 
thus graphically described :— 

We have reason to know, that he never gave except 
muniticently, and that bis acts of benevolence were of 
as frequent occurrence as a pious old lady's disburse- 
ment of halfpence to the objects of charity casually 
encountered. 

A sketch of the corruption that prevailed in 
Ireland in 1799 is not without interest, and 
is one of the best parts of the book; but we 
cannot say as much of an outpouring of 
sentiment apropés of Lord Cloncurry’s first 
marriage :— 

February rolled over, and March arrived. Oh, that 


we had the pen of Shakspeare to describe the lovers’ 
meeting. Not being so fortunate, however, we must 
leave it to the reader's imagination. Peradventure he 
has had some experience himself in love-makings, 
leave-takings, and returns; if so, the grouping and 
colouring of his own imagination will even prove more 
happy than would the delineations of that master hand. 
A fertile mind can, at a moment’s warning, produce a 
allery of paintings that the Louvre could not emulate. 
Ft us hope our reader rejoices in such a possession. 


Although here and there, after long and 
painful intervals, some small anecdote intrudes 
itself like an unbidden and too lively guest, 
the reader may judge of the information con- 
tained in this work from the following interest- 
ing narrative :-— 

Lord Cloncurry invariably attended the annual exa- 
minations at Clongowes Wood College, the quondam 
seat of his old intimate, Wogan Browne. At the 
banquet celebratory of this event, in August, 1834, we 
find the services which his lordship had been perio- 
dically conferring on it, for more than twenty years, 
acknowledged impressively by Dr. Esmonde, on the 
occasion of his proposing the noble lord’s health. 
“Lord Cloncurry,” observes the Morning Register, 
“returned thanks with considerable feeling and elo- 
quence. The company present amounted to 350.” 


Of the three public literary efforts of Lord 
Cloncurry the following is one :— 


“ AMELIA CURRAN 
WAS THE MOST TALENTED AND VIRTUOUS DAUGHTER OF 
THAT FIRST AND ABLEST OF IRISH ADVOCATEs,* 
JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN, 

WHO FEARLESSLY PLEADED THE CAUSE OF HIS COUNTRY ANDAIS 
OPPRESSED FELLOW-CITIZENS, BEFORE CORRUPT JUDGES 
AND HOSTILE JURIES. 

THEY WERE TRUE PATRIOTS. 

TO THEIR MEMORY THIS TABLET IS INSCRIBED BY THEIR 
SURVIVING FRIEND, VALENTINE, SECOND 
LORD CLONCURRY.” 

Who are the true patriots ? 

The philanthropy and charity of Lord Clon- 
curry seem really to have been great. Our 
author expatiates on every sovereign spent in 
this manner, and with a surprising variety 
of expression. He never contents himself 
with naming the sum, but always states the 
manner of payment. Either Lord Cloncurry 
“ drew a cheque for 100l.,” or “enclosed a 
cheque for 40/.,” or “counted out so many 
notes on the table.” 

Amongst his friends were Robert Owen, 
Father Mathew, and Mr. Hogan, the well-known 
Irish sculptor. The latter gentleman received 
orders, cheques, and dinners from his noble 
patron. 

A striking act of philanthropy is worthy to 
be recorded :— 

The good man, one morning, about a fortnight be- 
fore his death, drove up in his carriage to Mr. Hogan's 
door, and expressed a wish to see him. The sculptor 
appeared. “ Hogan,” said he, handing him a basket 
containing a quantity of pine apples, apricots, and 
peaches, “ pray share these g the children, after 


* This line his lordship thought fit subsequently to 
omit. 
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taking as many as you fancy yourself. Accustomed as 
you have been to the cookery of an Italian sun, I 
much fear that these won't be likely to please you; but 
had I any better you should have them.” 

Wherefore descend to such puerilities ? 

At length Lord Cloncurry was gathered to 
his fathers; and here even our author cannot 
curb his absurdities in descriing the fatal 
symptoms. 

On Wednesday the cruel malady called an ally to its 
aid. Diarrhea tore roughly at his lordship’s already 
enfeebled constitution. 

We are reminded of a courtly parish clerk, 
who, in assisting in the churching of a lady of 
rank, responded for the noble matron, “ Who 
putteth Ladyship’s trust in Thee.” 

On the 28th of October, 1858, Lord Clon- 
curry, aged 81, returned to his native earth. A 
melancholy circumstance followed that event 
very closely; namely, the death of one of his 
younger sons, Mr. Cecil Lawless, who was car- 
ried off by an inflammatory affection of the 
brain a few days after his father’s funeral. 

We have scarcely room to dwell on the Times 
and Contemporaries of Lord Cloncurry. All 
who have endeavoured to enlist the sympathies 
of the populace in Ireland seem to have secured 
those of Mr. Fitzpatrick ; and Bagenal Harvey, 
Wolfe Tone, O'Connell, and Smith O’Brien, 
share that young gentleman’s admiration and 
allegiance. England does not appear to enjoy 
much of his favour—a fact which is greatly to 
be dreaded—and if any of our readers wish to 
assure themselves of the fact, they have only 
to refer to his account of the heroes and the 
events of 98. It recalls the history of an, Irish 
election, whereat the number of relatives who 
had been hung, of each candidate respectively, 
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was put forward as a claim to support. The 
gentleman returned beat his competitor by an 
uncle. 

Our space does not allow us to give the young 
author all the advice we had intended. While 
we must concede to him some talent of 
composition and much perseverance, exem- 
plified by the fact he relates in his preface, of 
having carefully gone “through the newspaper 
files from 1797 to 1853,” there is one word 
from which we must really beg him to abstain. 
That word is “fetid.” It is in constant use. 
We first find it in the following choice invective. 

The reader probably requires not to be reminded 
that the capture at Bond's was the result of, perhaps, 
one of the most diabolical strokes of treachery that 
ever fell to the lot of an historian to chronicle. 
Tuomas Reynotps! Oh, would that we could write 
his name in letters of blood! Were every disgusting 
epithet of opprobrium collected from the refuse of our 
vocabulary, and hurled in one fetid mass at the 
reputation of this Judas, ‘twould be only a speck to 
the dung-hill of obloquy under which his character 
ought to be, for all eternity, buried. 


Again, speaking of the American war : 

Her colonies were lost to her, and the British arms 
sunk into the fetid quagmire of disgrace. 

And once again in the following rhetorical 
figure :— 

The experience of near half a century has shown 
the people of Ireland that Lord Cloncurry’s noble and 
patriotic promise was no oratorical squib of the moment; 
noempty, vapid, prismatic bubble, swelling magnificently 
this minute, and bursting into nothingness the next. 
Oh, ye modern perjured pseudo patriots, compare those 
broken vows of yours, which stifle, like broken fetid 
eggs, the nostrils of all virtuous men, with the pure 
and incorruptible ones of Lord Cloncurry. 


Let us assure him that his objurgations would 
have been quite as effective without it. 





Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George III., from Original Family Documents. By the 


Duke of BuckrncHam anpD CHANDvs, &c. 


Wirn whatever degree of attention any portion 
of history may have been studied—with what- 
ever acumen the causes and effects of the events 
recorded may have been investigated, there can 
be no question that a light is thrown upon them 
by cotemporary Memoirs not to be derived 
from any other source. History supplies us 
with her series of plain, unbending facts, to 
which a skilful handler may give a definite form, 
and minutely trace their remote origin, their 
full development, and the results to which they 
have tended. But, after all, little more than 
an inanimate body is thus fashioned; and in 
this state it remains till a knowledge of the 
familiar sayings, the private correspondence, the 


Vols. III. and IV. Hurst and Blackett. 


off-hand sketches and genuine views of leading 
agents in those events, each one of whom may 
truly aver, ‘Quorum pars magna fui,” imparts 
to them a soul which would, otherwise, never 
have animated them. There is, perhaps, no 
period of history which has more needed such 
illustrations, and has been more abundantly 
furnished with them, than the eight-and-twenty 
years comprised within the Memoirs given to 
the public by the Duke of Buckingham, the 
two concluding volumes of which are now before 
us. The first and second, which appeared about 
two years since, and which we noticed at the 
time, ranged from 1782 to 1800; and the two 
present take up the wondrous tale at the be- 
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ginning of the century, and carry it on to the 
year 1810. Never was there a more eventful 
or a more critical period; never one more dis- 
tinguished for complicated intrigues; for un- 
compromising contests of political parties ; 
destructive wars of nations; and intricate ex- 
ternal and internal relations, perplexing every 
Government in Europe, and, indeed, throughout 
the world. We, therefore, cordially hail these 
Memoirs, for which there is ample room, though 
they have been preceded by those of Castlereagh, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Lord Malmsbury, and 
others. At the commencement of the present 
century, men’s hearts might truly be said to be 
failing them for fear, and in looking for those 
things that were coming on the earth. The 
great revolutionary volcano of France, after 
having expended its fury within its own imme- 
diate boundaries, was pouring its fiery showers, 
and overwhelming floods of lava, far and wide, 
and upheaving the nations of Europe from their 
fouudations. England, alone, unshaken and 
unappalled, stood before the world in dignified 
composure, looking to maintain her power, not 
to the force of arms exclusively, but to that 
great consummation which was her best security 
for its preservation and extension. The Union 
with Ireland was the auspicious omen with 
which the century dawned upon her, and, in a 
great measure, enabled her to withstand and 
ultimately to crush the hostility of the reckless 
usurper on the one hand, and, on the other, to 
meet with the contempt they deserved his hypo- 
critical overtures for peace. One of these latter 
arrived on the first day of the century, and is 
thus humorously spoken of by Lord Grenville, 
the then Foreign Secretary, in a note to his 
brother, the Duke of Buckingham. 
“ My pearest Broruer, Jan, 1, 1800. 
“Tsend you for your New-year's gift a curiosity. I 
need not tell you that we shall say, no—I am occupied in 
studying how to say it in the manner the least shocking 
to the numerous tribe of those who hate the French 
and the Jacobins, but would to-morrow sign a peace 
that should put us at the mercy of both. God bless 
you.” 
: Such a communication necessitated an answer, and 
in considering it, there were not only important interests 
to be consulted, at home and abroad; not only present 
advantages to be thought of, but a variety of possible 
contingencies, each of which might affect England and 
her allies. There is no doubt that Lord Grenville re- 
garded the subject in all its bearings, with the com- 
prehensive und penetrating scrutiny of a statesman. 
‘Two days later, he sent the following hasty digest of the 
answer :— 


LORD GRENVILLE TO THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM. 
“ Cleveland Row, Jan. 3, 1800. 
“ My prearest Broruer, 

“ Being just setting out for Dropmore, and being 
just two hours too late for daylight to get there, I have 
only time to say that the answer is this morning finally 
settled, and will be dispatched to-day. It is long, but 
states in substance that the King has had to defend 
aguinst the system, &c.,—that he yet sees no security 


for the abandonment of that system, and cannot there- 
fore now treat—that the best pledge of that abandon- 
ment would be the restoration of the King,* &c.; but 
that this is not the only way to peace, and that when- 
ever the King has sufficient security, &c., he will be 
ready to treat. I think you will like the paper, supposing 
the line right, which I am satisfied it is, though I doubt 
not it will alarm some weak friends. From what 1 
have heard hereghe universal belief was that we should 
refuse to treat. 

“We are obliged to make so many copies, that T 
really fear we have not hands enough to make one 
before it is printed, which will be in a days. If 
possible you shall have one before. God bless you.” 

The First Consul’s communication, and Lord Gren- 
ville’s reply, excited intense interest in England as 
soon as their purport became public. The different 
political parties took different views ; and on the arrival 
of a second communication from Paris, addressed by 
Talleyrand to Lord Grenville, public excitement greatly 
increased, 


In reference to this second communication, 
Mr. Thomas Grenville writes to his brother, 
the Marquis :— 

“In this quick return of Bonaparte to the charge, 
they may see here what they ought to have seen at 
first—that the greater anxiety they betray to avoid all 
negotiation, the more it will be pressed upon them 
by the Tricolor Consuls of Paris: meantime I am told 
that this French dose of negotiation begins to work a 
little upon the public here, and the strongest proof that 
it does so, is that Fox decidedly comes down on Monday, 
to assist and promote its more active operation. If all, 
however, continues to go on well in Ireland, I shall feel 
a tower of strength in that quarter; although the wind 
begins to rise upon the subject of Bonaparte’s cor- 
respondence. Jemmy (James Grenville) tells me that 
Lord Romney is very much dissatisfied with the Eng- 
lish answer, and I hear the same of Lord Carlisle, and 
some others, but I know not yet to what extent ; I have 
desired Jemmy to pacify the Drover, for he would do 
much mischief if he was obstreperous.” 


He adds, by way of variety,— 

“ Wellesley + is come from India, and has brought 
Lady Grenville a lion’s head of gold, and part of 
Tippoo's throne; he has also brought a Madras publica- 
tion of many of Tippoo’s papers, which are extremely 
curious; I presume that you have received one from 
Lord Morington. 

The attention and anxiety both of the Go- 
vernment and the Nation was more engaged, 
at this time, on the momentous subject of the 
union with Ireland, than with either the threats 
or the cajoleries of “his Corsican Majesty,” as 
Lord Grenville habitually designates him. The 
debates on this vital question in the Irish Par- 
liament were remarkable for their vehemence, 
and were carried on, for the most part, quite 
after the Irish fashion. The celebrated Henry 
Grattan, though in a bad state of health, was 
among the foremost and most active in his op- 
position. Mr. Edward Cooke writes, January 3, 
to the Marquis,— 

“ As our Session approaches, I think our strength in- 
creases ; and my opinion is, that our majority is firm 
and sufficient; but your Lordship will always imagine 





* Louis XVIII. 4 Henry Wellesley (Lord Cowley). 
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there must be uncertainty and danger where an Irish 
House of Commons is concerned. 

“Our news yesterday was, which is to day confirmed, 
that Grattan is to come in upon a vacancy in Mr. Tighe’s 
Borough of Wicklow. I know that he recently declined 
all overtures on account of his health, which I under- 
stand is weak and precarious; but he has been since 
prevailed upon by his imprudent friends to make a last 
effort. If he shall really come into the House, it will 
occasion much ferment; but I think cannot be pre- 
judicial to the great cause. The manner of treating 
him will be a matter of great delicacy. 

The Rt. Hon. Isaac Corry, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for Ireland, who took an equally 
active part in advocating the measure, writes 
on the 9th to the Marquis,— 

“The preparation for the first day is carried on on 
both sides with every possible exertion; and I was 
happy to hear, on my arrival, on the part of govern- 
ment with great success. The opposition talk highly, 
but I hear that the Speaker acknowledges their being 
totally beaten. Their efforts are notwithstanding con- 
tinued, and this day brings the account of Grattan* 
being again returned, though in very weak and un- 
certain health. The Session is not likely to be the 
more temperate for his appearance in the House, and 
there is every prospect of great violence taking place 
in debate, particularly at the opening. Grattan is 
returned for the Borough of Wicklow, Mr. Tighe’s.” 

As a sequel to this, General Nugent writes,— 

“At half-past seven this morning, Mr. Grattan 
arrived with his writ from Wicklow, to the surprise of 
every one, (having been elected immediately after 
twelve o'clock last night,) and sat on the opposition 
bench to make an inflammatory speech of at least two 
hours, which was ably answered by Mr. Corry. Many 
of the opposition seemed to be ashamed of their new 
colleague, and encouraged him very little indeed. This 
speech I think sentait de (apoplexie extrémement. I con- 
gratulate you, my dear Lord Buckingham, most 
sincerely, on the good effects which are likely to result 
from the Union, and which nothing now can well 
prevent from being completed.” 

Mr. Corry, in the course of the debates that 
ensued, exemplified the prophecy he had de- 
livered, that ‘‘ there was every prospect of great 
violence taking place ;” for, shortly afterwards, 
having made a speech in support of the bill, 
very severe in its tone, and attributing party 
and unworthy motives to his opponents, Grattan 
replied with so eloquent an outburst of invective 
as to provoke a challenge from the Chancellor. 
In the duel that ensued, five shots were ex- 
changed, the last of which, from Grattan’s pistol, 
wounded his adversary, but not dangerously. 

Neither this summary mode of argument, 
nor any less sanguinary, but equally violent 
manceuvres, could avail to prevent the adoption 
of the Bill by the Irish Parliament, and its 
speedy passage through the English. The 
success attending it was, however, in some 
degree marred by involving the secession of 
Pitt from the Government. Though he had not, 
either in his place in Parliament, nor by any 





* The celebrated Henry Grattan. He died 14th 
May, 1820. 
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formal engagement, undertaken to relieve the 
Roman Catholics from their disabilities on the 
accomplishment of the Union, he had allowed 
it to be inferred, from his avowed sentiments 
on the subject, that such was the understanding 
and his unequivocal intention. The King, as 
is well known, being irrevocably convinced that 
to suffer the pledge to be redeemed would be to 
violate his Coronation Oath, and having inti- 
mated as much to his Prime Minister, there 
was no alternative for the latter but to resign 
his high office. Lord Grenville, whose opinions 
entirely accorded with those of Pitt, but who 
had not committed himself to the same extent, 
honourably resolved upon accompanying him ; 
and thus expresses himself on the subject, in a 
letter dated February 2, 1801 :— 


“You know, I believe, that it was always my opinion 
—and I think it is yours—that the Union with Ireland 
would be a measure extremely incomplete and defective 
as to some of the most material benefits to be expected 
from it, unless immediate advantage were taken of it 
to attach the great body of the Lrish Catholics to the 
measure itself, and to the government as administered 
under the control of the United Parliament. We have 
often talked over some of the measures to be taken 
with that view. The removal of the remaining dis- 
qualifications from parliament, and from office, seemed 
to me to be one indispensable feature of such a system. 
Not so much from any positive and immediate effect 
which that removal would produce—for the number of 
Catholics whom it would introduce into parliament, or 
into office, must at first be very small—but because it 
was the best pledge that the United Parliament could 
give of its general good disposition towards the Catholic 
body, and because it was naturally regarded by the 
clergy, as a preliminary to their acceptance of the sort 
of provision which we wished to make for them, in 
order to render them more respectable in station, more 
independent of their flocks, and better disposed to the 
support of the established government. For if they 
alone had accepted this favour, leaving to the body of 
the laity the feeling of having been sacrificed by their 
clergy, for the sake of temporal emolument, it is easy 
to see they must lose all influence over their people. 

“The wisdom and necessity of these measures ap- 
peared to me to be placed in a still stronger view, when 
considered with reference to the present state of Europe, 
and to the great probability of an attempt at invasion 
of Ireland in the course of the year. This seemed to 
me a moment, if ever there was one, in which an effort 
ought to be made to conciliate the affections of the 
mass of that people.” 


We subsequently find a charge insinuated 
against Pitt which we have met with nowhere 
else, and for which there seems to be no warrant 
whatever. It is neither more nor less than 
that Pitt’s retirement was a mere collusion with 
Addington his successor; a “ sham,” as is here 
said; that, though he still held the same views 
on the Catholic claims, he might, when recalled 
to office, on the breaking up of the new govern- 
ment, by connivance with his friend, fairly be 
excused for not acting on them, and thus meet 
an emergency which would otherwise tend to 
ruinous results. 
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It has been confidently asserted, says the 
noble editor, that Mr. Pitt's retirement was a 
sham; and that Mr. Addington was at best a 
political warming-pan, employed only to keep 
his friend’s and patron's place well aired till 
his return. 

It is difficult to conceive how such a charge 
against such a man could have been imagined. 
Indeed the ground on which it is supported 
gives way under it, and the charge becomes its 
own refutation. It is urged, in corroboration of 
the indictment, that Mr. Pitt did not cease to 
direct the government though he had ceased to 
be the responsible minister. Now, we believe, 
this allegation is pretty generally admitted ; 
but what does it prove? That Mr. Pitt was 
acting a treacherous part? Far from it ;— 
rather that his patriotism, his primary motive 
and incitement at all times, overcame every 
other feeling, and led him generously to lend 
the weight of his experience and his judgment 
to one of the weakest governments ever con- 
stituted, and whose acts, if left wholly to their 
own guidance, might have proved in the highest 
degree detrimental to the country? It cannot 
be denied that Pitt on one occasion deliberately 
deserted a cause, that of Parliamentary Reform, 
of which he had been the strenuous advocate 
during the early part of his career: but 
“tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.” 
Shortly after the French Revolution had attained 
its height, the “ Corresponding Societies,” 
formed in England, in connection with the 
ferocious republicans of France, were enough to 
convince any sane man that an increase of the 
democratic element in the national councils, at 
that juncture, would have been hazardous in 
the extreme. To any unprejudiced mind the 
evidence afforded by the whole tenor of Pitt’s 
life, that he was the most strightforward and 
guileless of men, is conclusive on the point ; 
but the noble editor, lest the first inference 
should fail, returns to the attack, and sets up a 
yet weaker fabric from which to point his guns. 
Addington being, of course, implicated in the 
absurdly-devised accusation, he cites the evi- 
dence of Lord Sidmouth’s (Addington’s) bio- 
grapher, that— 

He had in vain made a diligent search throughout 
the Sidmouth papers for any confirmation of the 
numerous charges against the new minister to be 
found in Lord Malmesbury’s publication, and solemnly 
assures his readers that in truth none exist. 

In answer to this insurmountable testimony 
to the innocence of Addington in the affair, he 
refers to another statement made elsewhere by 
the biographer, that Lord Sidmouth himself 
had destroyed a very considerable portion of his 
papers. 

His lordship has left evidence, that on one occasion 
he destroyed as much as one hundred quires of MSS., 


which were suggestive of ‘many interesting circum. 
stances,” and on another, “ an immense mass of Pitt's 
letters shared the same fate.” ‘The destroyer “most 
scrupulously committing to the flames every letter, 
however interesting, that my conscience told me Pitt 
would have forbidden to be published had he been 
living.” The date of this correspondence happens 
to be that of the Addington administration. 


He then proceeds to ask, triumphantly, why 
Lord Sidmouth should have consigned “an 
immense mass” of Pitt’s letters to the flames, 
“when every other correspondent of that 
illustrious man has preserved them with the 
greatest possible care and veneration.” Here, 
again, the charge answers itself, for that man 
surely cannot be deemed “illustrious” who 
would condescend to a chicanery and meanness 
the revelation of which would have been utterly 
damning to the exalted reputation Pitt had 
universally acquired. In other words, if a man, 
for any reason whatever, destroys a friend's 
letters, any crime, however atrocious, may forth- 
with be laid to that friend's charge, and the 
missing letters referred to as conclusive evidence 
of them. But the secret of the whole affair 
leaks out unawares in the following paragraph :— 


If, however, the inference to be drawn from such an 
act, is that Mr. Pitt was not sincere in the part he was 
acting towards his colleagues in the retiring administra- 
tion, such insincerity cannot be brought to the charge 
of the Grenvilles. Unquestionably they were in earnest 
as regards the Catholic claims, and loyal in their con- 
duct towards their chief. With regard to the King’s 
intense anti-Catholic feelings, as his abhorence to any 
consideration of the claims of his Roman Catholic sub- 
jects must appear to some persons, it is but justice to 
remind the reader that it was shared by a large majority 
of the Protestant people of England; and the obliga- 
tions of the coronation oath, on one so deeply impressed 
with a sense of his duty as conservator of the Established 
Church, naturally took the form which led to his parting 
with his wisest counsellors. 


So this astounding imputation upon Pitt's 
honour turns out to be a mere hobby on which 
to exalt Lord Grenville above him. As an 
example of the king's insuperable aversion to 
granting the Catholic claims we have the follow- 
ing anecdote :-— 

His Majesty is reported by General Garth to have 
stated, “I had rather beg my bread from door to door 
throughout Europe, than consent to any such 
measure” as that his ministers had proposed to him 
for removing the disabilities of the Catholics; and 
when on the King referring to his coronation oath, 
Mr. Dundas drew a distinction between the king in his 
legislative and in his executive capacity, averring that it 
bound him only in the latter, he is stated to have 
sharply replied, “none of your Scotch metaphysics, 
Mr. Dundas.” Such anecdotes indicate his Majesty's 
peculiar idiosyncracy, and perhaps the presence of an 
unhealthy mental excitement that made him r 
this possible advancement of the religion of Rome in 
his dominions as a danger to be averted at any cost. 
Other persons, holding different opinions, saw only an 
opportunity of bringing an important section of the 
population of the kingdom into political harmony with 
the rest. 
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The weakness and incapacity of the Addington 
Administration was soon made manifest by the 
utterly abortive “Peace of Amiens,” a thrice 
absurd misnomer, being no peace at all, nor 
anything approaching to it, but a most clumsy 
attempt to bottle up the rent in the international 
garment, whereby it was made infinitely worse. 
By an act of unexampled fatuity, they engaged 
to surrender the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Dutch, and Malta, in effect, to their insidious 
enemy; concessions which ought scarcely to 
have been made were he in possession of 
London. When this insanity became known, 
and the loud cry of amazement and indignation 
recalled the Ministers to a sense of it, they sent 
off in headlong haste to the Cape to countermand 
the dastardly order which had already been 
published there. Before the vessel bearing the 
despatch arrived, one half the garrison had em- 
barked for England ; and the Dutch troops, 1500 
strong, were preparing to occupy the place. A 
letter from Colonel Moore to the Marquis thus 
quietly relates the preservation of it to England 
by the promptitude, courage, and tact of General 
Dundas and Sir Roger Curtis :— 

“ About noon of that day, 31st December, in the after- 
noon of which the Dutch troops were to take possession 
of the castle, forts, block-houses, &c., arrived the 
‘Imogene’ corvette from England, bringing orders 
that should we still be in possession of the Cape, it 
was not to be given up until further advices reached us 
from Europe. One company alone occupied the im- 
portant post of the castle and fort; the remaining two 
or three hundred British were scattered in various 
places. The admiral and general waited upon the 
Dutch commissary and governor residing in the castle, 
made known to them (of course in a round about way, ) 
the contents of their dispatches received, and continued 
80 conversing, until detachment after detachment (in 
consequence of a secret order already some time sent 
to the different men-of-war) arriving in the castle from 
a-board the Indiamen, perfectly secured it. The even- 
ing, early in it, completed its force to near 1000, to the 
no small wonderful astonishment of the Mynheers ; 
their soldiers parading at the moment we came on 
shore, in order to point out and tell off their guards, 
field-pieces ready to fire on the joyful occasion of their 
flag again expecting to make its appearance at all points 
the following morning. The reunion of our forces 
(about equal in number to our at present friends), not 
exceeding, I understand, really at most above 1400, in 
possession of all strongholds. Mutual agreement of 
the heads of each side, made known by proclamation, 
that that friendship and harmony already so well 
established between us, was to continue until further 
advices were received trom England.” 

To make the best of a bad bargain, Parliament 
sanctioned the Treaty in May of the same year, 
1802, minus the cession of Malta, which stood 
over for further consideration. This latter was 
accordingly a bone of contention till war broke 
out again in May of the next year. Some few 
languid efforts were made to arrange the matter, 
and the time occupied thus uselessly by England, 
Napoleon turned to his profit by declaring 
himself President of the Cisalpine Republic ; 
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taking possession of Piedmont and Parma, and 
further dispossessing Spain of Louisiana; and 
taking advantage of civil dissensions in Switzer- 
land to extend his power over that country also. 
This formidable series of acquisitions opened 
the eyes of the most unwilling to the ambition 
and treachery of Napoleon; and an ultimatum 
was therefore submitted to him that he should 
evacuate Holland and Switzerland, on the ac- 
ceptance by England of Lampedosa in lieu of 
Malta, which latter island, and here was the 
pith of this famous ultimatum, should be re- 
tained by her for the next ten years. Malta 
had been a sore point with Napoleon ever since 
its capture by the English in the year 1800. 
No sooner had he definitively ascertained that 
its retention by the French was impossible, and 
that he must shortly surrender it to the besiegers, 
than he cunningly determined to indemnify 
himself for its loss by making a present of it to 
the mad Emperor Paul, and thus securing his 
alliance. The Emperor was madder than ever 
with joy on hearing of the easy acquisition of 
the island ; but intelligence arriving a few days 
subsequently of its having fallen into the power 
of the English, he was equally in the other 
extreme of rage, not against Napoleon who had 
thus trifled with him, but against England, 
instantly laying an embargo en all English 
ships in his ports, and declaring war against 
her; thus leaving her without an ally in Europe 
to stand the brunt of the war alone. Napo- 
leon thought fit to beg for time to consider 
of the stipulation for the retention of Malta by 
England for ten years, an application peremp- 
torily refused by our government, which at once 
recalled Lord Whitworth, the Ambassador, and 
caused all the French and Dutch ships in the 
harbours to be seized, in retaliation for which 
the famous embargo was laid by Napoleon on 
the English community in Paris. The editor 
styles this an act of cruelty and injustice, and 
our seizure of the ships an act sanctioned by 
the custom of all governments. It was, we 
think, to say the least of it, rather sharp prac- 
tice, and justifiable only as against one who 
habitually set justice and good faith at defiance. 

The rickety state of the government under 
the Addington auspices continued obvious to 
all. Mr. T. Grenville only expresses the general 
opinion when he writes to the Marquis, under 
date 20th of October, 1802, in allusion to some 
signs of life it had just given in the conduct of 
the war. 

“TI incline to think that these latter movements of 
Ministers belong only to their apprehension, that if 
they continued to doze on in the same state of un- 
interrupted repose, it was utterly impossible that Pitt 
should continue to rock their cradle, or lull them to 
their repose.” 

And again, Lord Grenville informs his brother, 
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in April 1803, that Pitt, heartily sick of Ad- 
dington’s ineptitude had given him notice to 
quit. 

“On Lord Melville’s return to town, Mr. Addington 
was further apprised that Mr. Pitt expected his “ friend 
and successor” to quit his position along with his 
policy and party, with no higher recompense for himself 
than the creation of a new post-speaker of the House 
of Lords. For his coadjutors no terms were offered ; 
the higher offices of the government were wanted for 
certain friends of Mr. Pitt —to wit, Lord Grenville, Mr. 
Wyndham, Lord Spencer, and Lord Melville.” 


The rotten edifice finally fell to pieces May 
1804 ; and the king having sent for Mr. Pitt 
as the only man capable of taking the lead in 
so great an emergency as the state of affairs 
presented, that great statesman, without re- 
nouncing his opinions on the Roman Catholic 
question, determined to let them lie in abeyance 
rather than desert his king and country. The 
onus he thus took upon himself was greatly 
increased by the king's obstinate prejudice 
against Fox, whom, together with Lord Gren- 
ville, he desired to associate with him; a preju- 
dice which also deprived him of the co-operation 
of the latter, who declined to form part of an 
administration from which Fox was excluded. 
Thus disappointed in his hopes, he was reduced 
to the humiliating resource of invoking the 
assistance of Mr. Addington, of whose presence 
in the House of Commons he at once rid him- 
self by inducing the king to make him a peer. 

To protect himself as much as possible from the 
ordinary effects of favouritism, Pitt insisted that 
Addington should be removed from the House of 
Commons, where a rivalry, if it should be developed, 
must have greatly embarrassed him. In the House of 
Peers, the ex-minister would be out of his way, and 
could not, by bis notorious possession of the royal 
favour, exert an influence among the members of the 
Lower House, which would affect the dignity of his 
own office. Addington was therefore ennobled, and 
allowed to fill a place in the Ministry more respectable 
than influential. 


Mr. Addington’s elevation to the peerage is 
thus facetiously described by Mr. T. Grenville :— 


“ My Dearest Broruer, 

“The King holds a council at Buckingham House 
to-day to give the seals to Lord Mulgrave, and to receive 
Poole Carew among the members of the Privy Council; 
he is said to have earned this honour by the suggestion 
by which he has been fortunate enough to relieve 
Addington from the serious difficulty of fixing upon the 
most becoming title—a difficulty which had occupied 
the select councils of that great man for some days 
past. Viscount Banbury was of the cheesemonger’s 
shop, Viscount Reading did not sound dignified, and 
he was reduced to determine upon Viscount Addington 
for want of a better, when Poole Carew affirmed a col- 
lateral connexion between the houses of Addington and 
of Sir Walter Raliegh; and Viscount Raliegh is the new 
designation of the Doctor; the perverse fates, however, 
have still decreed that even this new name shall not 
banish the medical remembrances which are still to 
hang around him, for Raleigh’s gout-cordial-confection 
is still of great medical celebrity, and will not be less 
talked of by the wicked wits, when the Doctor's 


(Addington’s nickname, in reference to his father's 
profession) new honours shall be announced in the 
Gazette. Au reste, I still hear of Lord Buckingham. 
shire for Ireland, and still do not hear what is to become 
of either Lord Hardwicke or Yorke. Lord Grenville and 
Wyndham, and Fox, and Elliot dine here to-morrow, 
and I heartly wish you were here to join us in our laugh, 
for it is impossible to be serious upon such ludicrous 
subjects. 

“T have not heard one of Pitt’s friends quoted yet for 
approbation of this measure, but I yesterday heard that 
Canning remains. Pray come up and let us talk over 
these things—there is too much to write of.” 

And again— 

“ Dearest BrorHer, 

“A night of the Doctor's sleep drove him from 
Raleigh to Sidmouth, but the former title had been so 
completely settled, that the King’s warrant ran in that 
name, and has been obliged to be changed, for Lord 
Ellenborough told Fawkner that he had actually seen 
the warrant with the name of Raleigh.” 


To the political embarrassments which Pitt 
had to encounter during his last tenure of office, 
were superadded those yet more perplexing and 
harassing, arising out of the appeals made to 
him by the King on the one hand and the 
Prince on the other, in their unhappy difference 
respecting the Princess of Wales and the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. The lamentable aspect these 
disputes had assumed may be judged by the 
following account of them given by Mr. Free- 
mantle to the Marquis :— 

“Nothing can be worse than the situation of affairs 
in this quarter at present. The subject of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales is drawing to a crisis. The Prince 
had originally agreed to her education being conducted 
under the care and protection of the King. He has 
now completely flown from his engagement, and 
refuses to allow her to come here, or to be subject to 
any other control or advice than what he may himself 
dictate. You may imagine how this step distresses 
and agitates the whole family, who naturally dread 
what may be the consequences of it. I must say, 
knowing as I do, the whole of the cireumstances, and 
which I cannot commit to paper, the Prince's conduct 
is most flagrant, and, in my opinion, ill-advised. He 
undoubtedly, not only by word of mouth, and under his 
hand and by commission, engaged himself over and 
over to allow the King to undertake the educaiion of 
the child, and now, upon the proposals (of the system 
intended) being laid before him, he not only rejects 
them, but denies his engagement. Lord Moira is sent 
for by the King—this you may rely upon. I know that 
some of the King’s supposed best friends condemn 
him strongly. I wish the business may not in the 
end seriously affect the King, who is hurt beyond 
description at it, but does not mean again to quarrel 
with the Prince; at present he is more calm upon 
the subject than I should have expected, and talks 
extremely rationally upon it.” 


Yet more serious is the following dilemma, 
placing Lord Moira and the Prince at direct 
issue on a matter of fact :— 

“ There must be great difficulties indeed in the con- 
duct of Lord Moira, and to me it appears impossible 
any narrative that he can prepare can possibly explain 
away the message he delivered from the Prince Jast 
summer to the Lord Chancellor, and which the Prince 
now denies; one or the other must state an untruth. 
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The King certainly bears the disappointment with 
much more calmness than I expected, and it is now 
become a business in the hands of Mr. Pitt and the 
Chancellor.” 


Of these volumes we may say, generally, that 
they abound in interesting and curious details 
of the many and varied incidents that attracted 
public attention during the first ten years of 
the century. Among these the public excitement 
caused by the Convention of Cintra occupies a 
prominent place, and is the occasion of citing a 
series of letters of the Duke of Wellington in 
defence of himself, highly characteristic of that 
single-minded, straightforward, honourable man, 
whose admirable qualities of head and heart 
were as conspicuous in the cabinet as in the 
field. Here are a few specimens in letters to 
the Marquis and Earl Temple :— 

“T am accused of being the adviser of persons over 
whom I had no control, and who refused to follow my 
advice, and am made responsible for the acts of others. 
The real share which I have had in the transactions, 
which in my opinion have deservedly incurred the 
displeasure of the public, cannot be known till they 
will be enquired into; and in the meantime, Sir Hew 
Dalrymple has left the government and the public so 
completely in the dark respecting the military 
expediency of allowing the French to evacuate Portugal, 
that that part of the question, which is the only one in 
which I am involved, is as little understood as the rest. 
I know of no immediate remedy for these difficulties 
of my situation, excepting patience and temper; and I 
thank God that the undeserved abuse which has been 
heaped upon me has not altered the latter. 

“In respect to the conduct of my case, I have 

determined that I will publish nothing; nor will 
authorize the publication of anything by others. This 
forbearance is particularly incumbent upon me, as the 
whole subject must be enquired into. I have also 
determined that I will not involve others in scrapes 
because they differed in opinion with me previously to 
the 22nd of August, notwithstanding that difference of 
opinion and the alteration of system were the cause of 
the military expediency of allowing the French to with- 
draw from Portugal.” 
_ “T signed the Convention, notwithstanding my ob- 
j. ctions to it, because I would not, in the face of the 
whole srmy, set myself up in opposition to the 
commander of the forces on the very day he joined 
his army. His task was sufficiently difficult, without 
adding to it that additional difficulty. I agreed with 
him upon the main point, viz., the evacuation by the 
French troops. My refusal to sign would not have 
prevented the execution of the instrument, and would 
only have tended to raise my character, at the expense 
of others ; and probably at that of not a little outrage 
and want of discipline in the army. These were my 
motives.” 

“Thave an insuperable objection to justify myself for 
the share I had in the armistice of the 22nd August, 
by attacking Sir H. Burrard, for his conduct on the 20th 
and 2lst; and in fact, if your Lordship will consider 
the matter, you will see that to attack him will be no 
Justification to me, but a bad set-off, which can only 
take in the vulgar.” 

“Besides the objection I have to blaming Sir H. 
Burrard, by way of justification of myself, I object to 
it on the ground that I consider it injurious to the 
public service, and particularly to the officers of the 
army, to institute inquiries into their conduct in 
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instances in which they may have acted fairly upon 
their own opinions, for which opinions they had fair 
military grounds. I thought, and still think that Sir 
J. Moore's corps ought not to bave been diverted from 
its proposed position at Santarem ; and that much ad- 
vantage would have resulted from the pursuit of the 
enemy on the 2Ist; but there were fair military 
grounds for entertaining a different opinion upon both 
these points; and I acknowledge that I should be 
very sorry to have my own opinions and conduct, taken 
up and acted upon, on the spur of the occasion, 
scrupulously weighed and considered, probably by 
prejudiced persons, weeks or possibly months after 
the occurrences which gave them birth have passed 
by and been forgotten. Indeed, who knows that the 
independence and temerity of which I am accused, 
may not become a regular charge, as the foundation 
of the evils which rendered the Convention necessary ?” 


The scandal attending, the Duke of York's 
protligacy of course comes in for its share of 
attention. 


“ Whatever be the issue of thespecific charges brought, 
T see plainly that the Duke is lost in public estimation. 
The woman is very clever, and completely foiled Gibbs 
in a very severe cross-examination of three hours. 
Adam made the matter worse, by stating that the Duke 
had given her an annuity of £400, contingent upon 
her correctness of conduct. What does this mean? 
Was it to depend upon her being aw or not? 
That cannot be, because from the streets he took her, 
and to the streets he returned her. Will not then his 
enemies say, and can his friends deny, that the annuity 
was hush-money, to continue so long as she held her 
tongue, and to cease the moment she began to talk. 
And this will be confirmed by the fact, that the moment 
she began to talk, payment did cease. All this is very 
bad, and at the present moment very mischievous.” 


“‘ The business of the Duke of York is a most fortu- 
nate tub, thrown out for the occupation of the public; 
it has quite diverted the public mind from Spanish, or 
any other affairs, and 1 really think Ministers have 
encouraged it with that view. It is, however, a most 
melancholy diversion, and may Jead, which I much fear 
it will, to most serious consequences.” 


The Prince of Wales does not cut a very 
respectable figure in bis conduct on this dis- 
tressing occasion ; the tone in which he speaks 
of his brother—as reported by Earl Temple 
to his father, being far from creditable. 

“Upon my entering the room, and inquiring after 
his health, he said he was well, but worried to 
death. He then made me sit down, and told me 
he wished to converse with me about the horrible 
scene that was passing. Upon my expressing my 
humble thanks for his condescension in permitting 
me to approach him at such a moment, and upon 
such a subject, and my earnest wish to learn what 
his opinion and feelings were, so far as he would allow 
me to hear them, he told me that I could easily guess 
what his feelings must be at seeing this attack made 
upon his family at the moment when he was mounting 
the throne; that his opinions were that his brother 
had brought all this upon himself, that he had behaved 
shabbily to the woman to whom he had promised an 
allowance which, small as it was, be had not paid ; 
that a “gentleman's word was sacred, and that he 
could not talk of bis honour as a prince, who could not 
keep his promise as a gentleman ;” that he had no 
wishes upon the subject, as he was determined not to 
interfere one way or the other. He had not been con- 
sulted either by the King, the Duke, or the Ministers ; 
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and therefore he would not meddle in the matter. He 
was no party to the Duke's irregularities; he never 
knew any of the women with whom his brother had 
been connected; he disliked such “ society "—chacun a 
son goat—and he thought his taste was better than the 
Duke's.” 

The mismanagement in the Commissariat, 
and other departments entrusted with the duty 
of furnishing supplies and all necessary ap- 
pliances to our armies, was as flagrant then as 
now, but less inexcusable, seeing that, at the 
beginning of the century, there was not the 
same experience to refer to as a guide. The 
expedition to Mexico failed mainly through ne- 
glect, such as we have lately had to deplore. 
T. Grenville writes to his brother from the 
Admiralty, in November, 1806,— 

“ The present military projects turn to Jamaica as the 
rendezvous, at which to assemble that part of the 
Plata force which can be well spared from them; Sir 
Arthur Wellesley is still pursuing this project but 
nothing is finally settled. In the meanwhile, the civil 
departments are, as appears to me, in a most wretched 
state. The Victualling Board cannot go on as it is, and 
the difficulty is, to find a right frame to put it in, and 
proper persons to conduct it. We have overcome the 
sided contract, which is, at least, something; and I am, 
to-day, almost forcing the Navy Board to encourage the 
offers of Quebec oak and masts, for our dependence on 
Dantzic must be hourly precarious. The difficulties of 
this immense machine press heavily upon me.” 

Again, the state of the army under Sir John 
Moore, at the time of the Battle of Corunna, is 
thus described by Lord Bulkeley :— 

“ All the baggage is lost, and all the horses, and I 
hear our people have brought nothing back but the 
clothes on their backs. The scene of insubordination 
they say latterly was disgraceful, but a retreating 
army, especially with the two commanders killed, I 
hear is subject to such vagaries. But of 35,000, I 
am told only 20,000 have escaped. Junot commanded 
the particular attack, and was, they say, ordered by 
Bonaparte to repair his disgraceful Convention in 
Portugal. There are some flourishes about Cadiz, but 
our army must first come home to get shirts and shoes, 
and I believe, arms. All this makes no difference at 
head-quarters—“ what, what, what!" And you may 
rely on it, not a link will fall out of the chain of the 
Ministry.” 

But the most striking parallel to the de- 
ficiencies we have recently had to deplore is to 
be found in the account given of the state of 
our army in Portugal in the year 1809. If for 
Lisbon were read Sebastopol or Balaclava, it 
would have been an exact prediction of what 
has come to pass in our time. 

“Our commissaries are equally to blame, as really, in 
every part of that department, such ignorance and 
delay appears, that it makes my heart ache. I have, 
however, (in all which relates to their transactions with 
me) made formal complaints, and I hope it will show 
how very wrong a principle that department has been 
acting upon. Twice has the army been stopped for 
money, and twice for provisions. The horses starved, 
while ships loaded with hay and oats from England 
enough to furnish all the cavalry were rotting and 
spoiling in the Tagus. The medical staff is as bad— 
as our army were dying away for want of medicines, 


while more than sufficient were in ships in the river, 
The medical staff as well as the commissariat, instead 
of being with the army, are in Lisbon, keeping their 
houses, horses, and w "s, and the Commissary- 
General at Cintra, taking his diversion.” 


We could readily extend our extracts did 
space permit, but cannot dismiss these volumes 
without a brief reference to the sayings and 
doings of the writers and their correspondents, 
The independent spirit of Lord Grenville ap- 

from one of his letters to his brother the 
arquis, on the occasion of the duel between 
Canning and Castlereagh, having led to the 
breaking up of the Administration, and to an 
application from Mr. Perceval to Lord Gren- 
ville to assist in re-constructing it. 


“ Boconnoe, Sept. 21, 1809. 

“My pearest Broruer, 

“London news reaches you sooner than it comes 
here, that long before this you will know of the resigna- 
tion of the Duke of Portland, Castlereagh, and, though 
last, not least, Canning and Co. 

“If my London correspondents can be relied on, 
the gentlemen who remain have a project of proposing 
to Grey and me to accept of the vacated offices, or on 
some other terms to help to patch up their government. 
This project, if it exists, admits of two versions; the 
one that they really mean that such a plan should take 
—- and thus ensure to them the double object of 

eeping their own places, and excluding their late 
colleagues, whom just at this moment they probably 
hate worse than us. The other, and in my judgment 
the more probable, is, that they mean only to lead us 
into a negotiation, in order that they may have the 
opportunity of appealing to the feelings of the country 
in behalf of the King, against what they will call our 
unreasonable demands of being allowed to save his 
kingdom in spite of the prejudices, and that the Court 
will then throw itself on Lord Sidmouth’s protection. 
Still, all this (if my information is correct) must in 
either case lead to my beiug again involved in dis- 
cussions, to which I verily hoped I had bid a long 
farewell.” 

“22nd. I wrote this last night, forgetting that it was a 
day when our post does not go to London. I have no 
letters from thence this evening, by which I collect, at 
least, that the delectable project above mentioned is 
not as ripe as I had been taught to believe it was, How 
glad I should be to think that my fears are no better 
founded than my uncle’s hopes, when he used to sit at 
home, full-dressed, ready to be sent for.” 


Mr. T. Grenville is facetious on the subject. 


“ William’s letters speak of the probability of some 
overture to Lord Grey and himself, but this may very 
probably be only a manceuvre; it would not in the least 
surprise me to see some such offer made in a shape 
that it would be disgraceful to accept, in order then to 
cry out upon the unreasonableness of our demands, 
and to raise upon it a good loud clamour of Church 
and King, and the Pope and the Whore of Babylon, 
and an appeal to the people to rally round the throne 
for the defence of their old King, in the 50th and 
Jubilee year of his reign; and weak and wicked as all 
this nonsense is, it would run like wild-fire in every 
parish in England and in Wales.” 


Lord Grenville’s reputation for independence 


on this occasion had not been always main- 
tained by him, as appears from his conduct on 
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the death of Mr. Pitt. Being chosen by the 
King as Premier, the resignation of his office 
of Auditor of the Exchequer would follow as a 
matter of course, the two offices being incompa- 
tible. He, however, notwithstanding his great 
private wealth, showed decided unwillingness to 
resign this large emolument. The anomaly, 
however, of holding two offices, one of which 
was to be a check upon the other, was too 
flagrant ; but was not much mended by a bill 
brought into Parliament, and passed, enabling 
him to appoint a deputy; thus suffering but 
little diminution of the coveted income, though 
no small loss of character. The exertion of 
his influence also, and that of his brother the 
Marquis, succeeded in obtaining numberless 
tit-bits from the King and his Ministers in the 
way of commissions, ships, and appointments of 
all kind. It is remarkable, too, that the only 
letter here published, written by the Marquis 
himself, contains the following exquisite ar- 
rangement for making the public service sub- 


servient to the convenience of “dear Lady 
Enily.” 
“ Stowe, Nov. 25, 1807. 
“ My pear Lorp Batuurst, 

“You will easily believe the anxiety with which I 
have considered fully the situation of our brother, 
George Berkeley, and the whole of our discussions re- 
specting him. I am most unaffectedly very unhappy 
to have misunderstood you on the point which I had 
considered so far settled in your view of the subject, as 
to offer the means of assisting him by our advice on a 
matter so deeply interesting to him, to his dear wife, 
and to both of us. But as this appears to have been 
wholly misconceived by me, I really feel that I 
owe to you many apologies (not of ceremonious 
form, but of substance) for having trespassed, in 
consequence of that misconception, so much upon 
your time. I shall write by my friend Sir J. Warren 
to him, and shall certainly press him to avail himself 
of Lord Mulgrave’s attention to your suggestions, by 
which the frigate is left at his disposal at Bermuda, so 
as to ensure to dear Lady Emily every advantage 
both of time and of convenience.” 


These, however, are insignificant blemishes, 
when contrasted with the eminent services 
rendered to his country by Lord Grenville. 





HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
(Continued from page 45.) 


Bur the relief was shortlived and the com- 
pensation partial indeed. The winter of 1854-5 
will be commemorated in the military annals 
of England as the scandal of her government. 
Peculation, nepotism, pedantry of routine, ig- 
norance, indifference, procrastination, and in- 
capacity—even though conscious and deliberate 
treason be not added to the category—were 
causes enough to have wrought the destruction 
of a hundred hosts, and England had but one. 
Yet, not to speak of subsequent reinforcements, 
that one host, in the beginning of last December, 
as we learn from the Duke of Newcastle (Debate 
on the Lords’ Addresss, 12th December, 1854), 
“exceeded the number of 53,000 troops; and it 
is questionable whether, on any former occasion, 
so many British soldiers were sent out at the 
same time.” Before the eud of January, a 
distinguished French officer was able to write 
to the “‘ Moniteur de l’Armée,” “the English 
army is no longer an army; it only bears the 
name. Of the 56,000 men which the British 
government sent to the East, there remains at 
this moment only 10,000 to 11,000; and even 
those are not all able to carry arms. I must 
add, that there are, moreover, about 10,000 in 
the hospitals of Constantinople, and 1,000 in 
the ambulances of Balaklava. The remainder 
are gone to their long home! Sad results of 
the two chief vices of the English army! The 
officers, with few exceptions, have forgotten how 


to conduct a campaign ; and the administration 
for the supply of provisions is absolutely null.” 
They died of cold, of hunger, and of diseases 
superinduced by cold and hunger. The Duke 
of Newcastle, on the 12th December, 1854, 
took credit for having “sent out in time, but 
that they did not arrive,” the following supplies 
of warm clothing :—‘ 150,000 worsted socks ; 
90,000 woollen frocks; 90,000 flannel drawers ; 
91,397 pairs of boots; 13,000 shoes; 80,000 
pairs of woollen gloves; 380,000 overcoats ; 
35,000 fur caps; 20,000 leather gauntlets ; 
80,000 pairs of long woollen stockings ; 40,000 
railway wrappers; 40,000 waterproof capes; 
12,000 buffalo hides; 12,000 pairs of sealskin 
mits ; 40,000 furcoats; besides sheepskin coats 
for the whole army ; a third suit of uniform in 
addition for every man; comforters, leather-mits, 
horse-cloths, and a variety of other articles in 
proportion.” As to their food, “no army was 
ever better fed.” Besides their ordinary rations 
“the troops had been supplied with . extra 
rations of meat, spirits, and vegetables without 
deductions.” As to the total supplies, his 
Grace “could not admit there had been a 
deficiency. Beds had been sent for 16,000 
patients; lint, in weight 26,564 pounds, in 
extent 36 acres ;* bandages 117,500; adhesive 
* It is a mournful fact, nevertheless, that from the 
very beginning of the hospital service after the Alma, 
no lint was to be had. Numbers perished for lack of 
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plaster, 20,550 yards; 4,880 dozen of port wine; 
1,200 gallons of brandy; 31,180 pounds of 
sugar; and a perfect pharmacopeia of drugs. 
And whilst his Grace was speaking, the gallant 
army for whose behoof these prodigious supplies 
had been sent, was melting fast away under the 
unchecked influences of cold, and hunger, and 
disease, without the means of access to the 
stores which the well-intending Duke had sent 
them. ‘To them those stores were as the things 
which were not. Some were lost by the way, 
some stolen, here or elsewhere, some buried 
under heaps of miscellaneous matter in the 
holds of ships, in the custom-houses of Turkey, 
in the storehouses of Malta and Scutari, or in 
the deep rank mud of the sea-beach of Balaklava. 
They may have been “sent out in time ;” and 
unquestionably the Duke of Newcastle believed 
so when he made that statement; but most 
certainly “they did not arrive ” whilst the army 
for whose use they were sent existed to receive 
them. Much warm clothing afterwards reached 
our second army, just when the Crimean summer 
heats were beginning to decimate it; even as 
some six weeks after the practice of sending out 
green coffee to the troops was discontinued, in 
deference to the popular indignation, there 
arrived at Balaklava the first batch of coffee- 
roasters sent out for their use; and there may 
have been similar anachronisms in other cases, 
where the defalcation was too commonly, and, it 
must be confessed, not without plausible grounds, 
imputed to direct embezzlement. In either 
hypothesis the result, practically considered, 
was much the sume. Within six weeks from the 
day when the Secretary of State for War was 
boasting, before the Lords, of the unprecedented 
strength of the British army in the East, that 
army had ceased to be. French troops were 
mounting guard along the British lines vacant 
of their former defenders. The ancient British 
valour, which had vanquished the foe, was a 
powerless protection against commanders without 
conduct, and an unadministrating ministry :— 
“ Ce que n'a pu jamais combat—siége, ambuscade— 

Ce que n’a pu jamais Aragon, ni Grenade— 

Ni tous vos ennemis, ni tous nos envieux— 

Les grands de votre cour I’ont fait presque a vos yeux 

The indignation which the catastrophe awak- 
ened in the public mind was measureless, yet 
righteous. It found some faint response within 
the walls of Parliament. Lord John Russell 
seceded from the delinquent administration just 
in time, by one short week, to escape his share 
in a vote of censure which removed the Premier, 
and did not spare the Secretary of State for 
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it, and the “ old linen!” of many a charitable English 
housewife had to be begged from the Crimea to Con- 
Gaal and from Constantinople to England, 
before the deficiency could be supplied! 


War, himself innocent of the disaster. On the 
29th January, the House of Commons, by a 
majority of 305 to 148, resolved, on the motion 
of Mr. Roebuck, to appoint a Committee of 
Enquiry into the state of the army before Se- 
bastopol, and the causes. Every effort was made 
by the Administration, when remodelled under 
Lord Palmerston, to induce the House to re- 
scind that resolution practically by agreeing not 
to nominate the members who were to carry it 
into effect. The failure of the intrigue was 
justly felt to be equivalent to a renewal of the 
former vote of censure, and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, whose inactivity against Odessa, 
Kertch, Anapa, and the forts of the Danube, 
was ill-compensated in the public opinion by 
the petty successes of last year at Bomarsund ; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose reli- 
gious sympathies with the Russo-Greek Church 
had excited much ill-will towards his person ; 
the “‘ Secretary-at-War,” (whose office, now hap- 
pily abolished, may, hereafter, be sometimes 
confounded with that of the Secretary of State 
for the same department,) of whom the popular 
murmur began to arise, that ‘he was not only 
of the same religion with Mr. Gladstone, but 
himself Russian by the mother’s side;” and 
lastly, the President of the Board of Trade, the 
close and warm partisan of the three mistrusted 
ministers—retired from office. Their places were 
filled up with Whigs, as was also that of the 
Secretary of State for War. Much dissatis- 
faction was expressed out of doors, particularly 
on account of the last appointment. The new 
Secretary, Lord Panmure, commenced his career 
with a candid avowal of intention to follow in 
the footsteps of the Duke of Newcastle, upon 
whose policy he pronounced a glowing panegyric ; 
and although a few changes of some magnitude 
were effected in the organisation of his depart- 
ment, in deference to the still lively jealousies and 
fears which past mismanagement had kindled in 
the minds of the people, the purpose to render 
them as little profitable to the public service as 
the system which they replaced, was generally 
inferred from the fact that the best of the new 
posts were given by Lord Panmure to his own 
near relatives and friends, young men of average 
abitity, and of no experience in the service. 

In the meanwhile, the Committee of Enquiry 
into the State of the Army had been pursuing 
their investigations with as much assiduity as 
the vicious constitution of a tribunal, selected less 
with a view to its own inefficiency, than to the equal 
representation of a number of conflicting opinions 
and interests, permitted. They took evidence, 
and, from time to time, published it; so that, 
long before their report was agreed on, the public 
had formed a sufficient judgment of the crimes 
and follies which had issued in so much cala- 
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mity. The opinion continued to spread abroad 
that individual effort and volunteered capacity 
must be called in aid of the deficiencies of those 
who govern, or that the governed must perish. 
What the heroic Christian charity of Miss 
Nightingale, the illustrious leader of an enter- 
prise for ever memorable in the annals of female 
devotedness, then did for the neglected hospitals 
of the army—what the Patriotic Fund then con- 
tributed to the necessary service of an ex- 
chequer exhausted by profligate waste, or locked 
by stupid heartlessness—what ‘Own Corres- 
pondents,” and other self-constituted Inquisitors, 
over “Cosas de Crimea,” had been effecting for 
the examination, the detection, and the exposure 
of vast abuses, in defiance of a conniving execu- 
tive—the same spirit of spontaneous combi- 
nation and endeavour began to attempt, soon 
afterwards, to work out in the way of “ adminis- 
trative reform” for every department in the 
State. So far as that agitation had respect to 
the war, the proper subject of these papers, its 
successes, evil or good, have their interest and 
ought to be recorded. One important success it 
did achieve, in forcing upon the House of Com- 
mons the adoption of Sir E. B. Lytton’s reso- 
lution, which, but a few months sooner, would 
have scarcely found a seconder:—*“ That this 
House recommends to the earliest attention of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers the necessity of a 
careful revision of our various official establish- 
ments, with a view. . . to secure to the service 
of the State the largest available proportion of 
the energy and intelligence for which the people 
of this country are distinguished.” 

The court in vain attempted to check the 
movement. The Prince Consort tovk the occa- 
sion of a ministerial banquet, on the 10th of 
June, to demand a “ self-denying ” confidence 
in ministers, as the only alternative to great 
dangers, which, he said, threatened our consti- 
tution. This imprudent and unconstitutional 
declaration only increased the popular ridicule 
and discontent, which the crimes and follies of 
some of those ministers had engendered. 

Right days after Prince Albert's speech, a state 
paper was made public, which presented a very 
different view of the culpability of Ministers and 
the rights of the subject. On the 18th of June, 
Mr. Roebuck appeared at the bar of the House 
of Commons with the Report of the Sebastopol 
Committee, and (a thing unusual in these days) 
the instructive document was, on the motion of 
Mr. Disraeli, at once read at the table by the 
Clerk. It was well remarked by the “ Times ” 
of the next morning that the fortieth anniversary 
of Waterloo could not have been more fitly com- 
memorated by Parliament. They were listening 
to the humiliating record of disasters and dis- 
graces the chastisements brought upon England 
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by their obstinate refusal to profit of experiences 
dearly bought at Tournay, ‘Toulon, Walcheren, 
and Corunna! But they knew not that, at that 
very moment, another Crimean disaster was being 
added to the tale of the vicarious chastisement ! 


The Committee found that the amount of unavoid- 
able suffering had been aggravated by causes which were 
mainly to be attributed to dilatory and insufficient 
arrangements for the supply of this army with neces- 
saries indispensable to its healthy and effective condi- 
tion. From the middle of November, it was, during a 
period of many weeks, reduced to a condition which it 
is melancholy to contemplate, but which was endured 
both by officers and men with a fortitude and heroism 
unsurpassed in the annals of war. They were exposed, 
under single canvass, to all the sufferings and incon- 
veniencies of cold, rain, mud, and snow, on high ground 
and in the depth of winter. They suffered from over- 
work, exposure, want of clothing, INSUFFICIENT SUPPLIES 
FOR THE HEALTHY, and IMPERFECT ACCOMMODATION FOR 
THE sick. As the administration did not foresee the 
probability of a protracted struggle, they made No 
PROVISION FOR A WINTER CAMPAIGN. ‘The first real 
improvements were to be attributed to private sugges- 
tions, private exertions, and private benevolence. The 
more immediate comfort of the troops appeared to have 
been overlooked, while ingenious arguments were 
passing backwards and forwards between Commissary- 
General Filder and the Treasury. The Government 
were left in ignorance longer than they ought to have 
been of the real state of matters in the East. ‘The 
Ministers were informed of the condition of the army 
from public papers and private sources long before they 
heard it officially; and, not hearing it officially, they 
discredited the rumours around them. The probable 
failure of the communication between the camp and 
Balaklava was not brought to the notice of the Duke 
of Neweastle until too late to enable him to take 
measures, in England, to prevent the serious calamities 
which subsequently arose. He was not, until a late 
period, made acquainted with the state of the Hospitals 
at Scutari, and the horible mode in which the sick and 
wounded were conveyed from Balaklava to the Bos- 
phorus. While the whole country was dismayed by 
reports, and was eagerly looking for some gleam of 
official intelligence, the Cabinet, according to the state- 
ment of Ministers, was in darkness. The Secretary of 
State for War had no separate office, no document pre- 
scribing his new duties, no precedents for his guidance, 
and his Under Secretaries were new to the work. The 
Secretary at War had no power to originate anything. 
A conflict of authority arose between the Members of 
the Board of Ordnance ; at a time when urgent business 
required their attention, they were engaged in disputes, 
in preparing statements and making ‘appeals’ to the 
Secretary of State for War;—Sir Thomas Hastings 
received no answer to Ais letters: the Secretary of 
State, by lending his sanction to Mr. Monsell, the 
Clerk of the Ordnance, enabled him to overrule both 
his colleagues, and thus interfered in a matter involving 
questions of military discipline, as well as of depart- 
mental subordination; the public service suffered from 
the want of judgment and temper on the part of officers 
entrusted during a critical period with important public 
duties. The unnecessary sufferings of the soldiers 
directly referable to the faulty mode of proceeding ; 
the bad arrangements, and the neglect, in reference 
to the mode in which stores were sent to the last, 
formed one of the most painful portions of the evidence. 
But on what department the blame should rest, whether 
on the office of the Commander-in-Chief, or of the 
Secretary of State for War, THE COMMITTEE WERE 
UNABLE To DECIDE! The preparation of ships for 
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the conveyance of the sick and wounded was aT 
FIRST FORGOTTEN, and SUBSEQUENTLY NEGLECTED. 
When it was remembered that out of the limited 
number of the British army 13,800 were removed, 
sick or wounded, between the 30th of September 
and the 17th of February, the dreadful consequences of 
this neglect might be imagined. The evidence exhibited 
a marked contrariety of opinion as to the responsibility 
for the transport service in the Black Sea. In Bala- 
klava there was a division of authority ; the transports 
were under Captain Christie; the harbour under 
another naval officer; and the shore was subject to 
military authority. It was not easy to ascertain on 
which of these the blame should rest (!). The Com- 
missariat had no opportunity (?) of becoming ac- 
quainted with the army, or of ministering to its wants. 
From THE FrrstT, the system of the land transport was 
found to be imperfect; no adequate measures were 
adopted for its improvement; the army depended for 
ALL its supplies upon a service DEFECTIVE in its 
ORGANISATION and in its SUPERINTENDENCE; but the 
Commissariat could not be held responsible. Both Com- 
missary-General Filder and Admiral Boxer were 
apparently convinced that the transport system in the 
Black Sea had been ill-conducted. The arrangements 
might, with propriety, have been reviewed by THE HIGH 
NAVAL AND MILITARY AUTHORITIES ; they ALONE had the 
means of deciding difficulties, and of ENFoRcING such 
a system as might best secure the conveyance of supplies 
with regularity and dispatch. The Government had 
been deceived with regard to hospital stores: if there 
were cumbrous forms inconveniencing the service of 
the hospital, and aggravating the sufferings of the 
patients, there were at least no forms to protect the 
public purse against negligence or peculation; when 
the quantities of hospital stores sent from England 
were contrasted with the absolute dearth of them at 
Scutari, and when the state of the purveyor’s accounts 
was remembered, it was impossible not to harbour a 
suspicion (!) that some dishonesty had been practised. 
Before the 24th of July, 1854, 5,717 bedsteads, 9,000 beds 
and paillasses, 7,140 complete hospital dresses, 5,000 
linen and flannel shirts, with a full proportion of other 
articles and utensils of all descriptions, were ordered 
by the Medical Board to be supplied and shipped by 
the Board of Ordnance. In the Barrack Hospital of 
Seutari, during the month of November, while there 
were about 2,000 patients in that hospital, the whole 
number of shirts washed was only stx. The military 
commandant, either unprovided with special instruc. 
tions, or unacquainted with his powers and duties, 
appeared to have been completely paralysed in his 
attempts to govern the hospitals under his orders. 
Dr. Menzies (the superintendent of hospitals) did not 
report correctly the circumstances. He stated that he 
wanted NoTHINeG in the shape of stores or medical 
comforts, at the time that his patients were DESTITUTE 
OF THE COMMONEST NECESSARIES. His time was 
oecupied in invaliding men; holding boards; making 
monthly returns and quarterly returns; daily reports 
and weekly reports ; ae to Dr. Hall, who was 
satisfied with the hospitals; reports to Dr, Smith, who 
could not interfere ; reports to the Duke of Newcastle, 
who was never informed of the real state of things ; 
amid all these labours he . Menzies) had no time 
left for that which should have been his Lew. 
duty—the ae superintendence of these hospitals ; 
he was overwhelmed by the work. His duties were 
further obstructed by a conflict of authority with the 
purveyor, who claimed to act independently, under the 
instructions of the Secretary at War (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert). When one purveyor had been pronounced 
by a mEpicar. board unrtr for the active duties of his 
office, and was about to be remoyed, he was retained in 


this responsible situation BY SUPERTOR AUTHORITY. All 
doubt as to the authority of the purveyor would have 
been removed by proper instructions from the Secretary 
at War. These were not, however, sent until the 14th 
of November. The want of an energetic governing 
authority, with an adequate staff to maintain constant 
inspection and efficient discipline, appeared to have been 
the chief cause of all these evils. It did not appear 
that any order in Council, Minute, or other document, 
was prepared, defining the special duties of the War 
Department. The members of the Cabinet did not 
hold any consultations upon the changes to be made, 
or the best mode of effecting them; they separated 
in August; they did not reassemble in Council until 
the second week in October; Lord John Russell had ob- 
served that “the House of Commons would expect, after 
six or seven months’ deliberation, a final arrangement 
of the War Department :” but the Committee could find 
no trace of these deliberations, Any evils that might 
have resulted from delay in such arrangements were, 
therefore, properly laid to the charge of the Cabinet. 

Such was the substance of this celebrated 
Report; the mere reading of which “at the 
table” in the rapid way in which papers are 
read there by the clerk, occupied two hours of 
the sitting of the 18th. From such premises 
some decisive conclusion was expected. But 
the expectation was disappointed. The Com- 
mittee recommended no impeachment — de- 
manded no reformation. They “ closed their 
Report with a hope.” It was, “that every 
British army may in future display the valour 
which this noble army [of martyrs?) has displayed, 
and that none may hereafter be exposed to 
such sufferings as are recorded in these pages !” 
This awry and impotent result became the 
subject of general disapproval and ridicule. 
The people were much in advance of their 
Parliament. But the Chairman was not to 
blame. The Committee had rejected the Reso- 
lution proposed by him, and had adopted a Draft 
Report prepared by Lord Seymour ! 

An army so cared for and so commanded was 
not likely, even when reinforced, to achieve much. 
Reinforcements arrived but slowly. It was not 
until the 10th of April that the British forces 
were able to resume the bombardment. From 
that date the despatches of Lord Raglan began to 
—- the dull and monotonous details of the 
Field Marshal's observations—on the health of 
the troops, the range of the barometer and 
thermometer, and the phenomena of sea and 
land breezes,—for the normal recitals of field 
and siege adventure. 

The inaction of the fleet, meanwhile, was 
answerable to that of the army. There was “a 
naval sortie,"—and but one—on the part of 
the enemy ;—which, as usual, ended in his 
discomfiture. The “ Vladimir,” and another 
Russian “y under the protection of the 
Quarantine forts and batteries, attempted a 
reconnoissance, and an attack of the French 
ships in Streletzkaia Bay, and the left of the 
French positions. The “ Megére,” carrying 
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only two guns, retired before them ; the “ Caton ” 
returned their fire with some effect; the Eng- 
lish frigate “ Valorous” coming to the assistance 
of her French consorts, “ rushed like an enraged 
lion upon the Russian ships; she flew,” says 
the Constitutionnel, “like an arrow, sent two 
rattling broadsides after them, and bravely 
stood the fire of the batteries ;"—the “‘ Megére ” 
gallantly followed her and blazed away with her 
two guns; but the Russian ships had already 
sheered off under the protection of their batteries, 
having sustained some loss. This trifling affair, 
which oceurred on the 9th of December, is not 
otherwise worthy of record than as being the 
last attempt of the naval forces of Russia to 
quit their long and ignominious imprisonment 
in Sebastopol, and to do something adequate to 
the reputation which they had for half a 
century been vainly endeavouring to give them- 
selyes in the eyes of Europe. 

Admirals Lyons and Bruat on their side had 
done their duty, and were not blameable for 
the inaction before Sebastopol. They had suc- 
ceeded to the chief command of their respective 
divisions of the fleet in the stead of Admirals 
Dundas and Hamelin. The Russian marine 
shrank from their encounter ; and the operations 
of the blockading army were not as yet suffi- 
ciently advanced to permit the blockading fleet 
to seek the enemy within the fortifications 
whither he had withdrawn his ships. 

But the indefatigable commanders of the 
fleet were not without occupation elsewhere. 
For the first time a strict blockade of the 
Crimean and Circassian coasts was established ; 
—Omar Pacha and his army were disembarked 
at Eupatoria between the 20th and 31st. of 
December,—an important accession to the 
war ;—on the 17th of March, Sir Edmund 
Lyons reported the destruction, by Lieut. Army- 
tage, of the “ Viper,” of the recently erected 
martello tower and barracks of Djimiteia, the 
defence of the direct communication between 
Anapa and Kertch, without loss to the British ; 
and by the same despatch he was also able to 
communicate a very successful attack upon 
Soujak-Kalé, which, although unsupported by 
the promised Circassian assault on the land 
side, had ended in the expulsion of nearly the 
entire garrison, the dismounting of several guns, 
and the considerable damage of the arsenal and 
public works. The ships engaged in this gallant 
affair were TI.M.S. “ Leopard,” “ Highflyer,” 
“ Swallow,” and “ Viper,” and the French man- 
of-war “Fulton.” Captain Giffard of the 
“ Leopard ” had the command. 

_ Inthe meantime, great events were happening 
in another quarter of the Black Sea. The arrival 
of Omar Pacha, in person, at Eupatoria, on the 
31st of December, had been followed up, on the 
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5th of January, by a visit of that energetic and 
able General to the head-quarters of Lord Rag- 
lan and General Canrobert before Sebastopol. 
It was rightly judged by the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief that a combination, into which 
Omar Pasha had entered, was little likely to be 
governed by timid or procrastinating counsels ; 
and that, if the freedom of communication with 
Sebastopol were to be preserved—if the lines of 
contravallation which hemmed in the besiegers 
on the side of the Tchernaya were to be de- 
fended—if Simpheropol itself were to be main- 
tained in its present immunity, Omar Pacha 
and his 20,000 men must be expelled from the 
still open town of Eupatoria. On the 15th of 
February, the quick Croatian eye of Omar des- 
cried the advance of the Muscovite reinforce- 
ments along the shores of the Sasik Lake. The 
storm, suspended for twenty-four hours, burst 
upon his head on the morning of the 17th. 
More than 40,000 Russians, of all arms, with a 
very powerful artillery, (according to the state- . 
ments of some prisoners,) 100 pieces of cannon, 
commenced the furious attack at daylight. Li- 
prandi commanded in person. The fire was 
opened at 1200 yards; it was afterwards ad- 
vanced to 600 yards; and, under that cover, 
the infantry, supported by heavy masses of 
cavalry on their flanks, advanced, about half- 
past nine, to the assault. The Turkish and 
Egyptian troops “ showed,” to quote the language 
of Lord Raglan’s — of the 20th February, 
“ that the character they acquired on the Danube 
was well merited, and remained unimpaired.” 
The barbarians were repulsed at every point ; 
and at ten o'clock in the morning they were 
compelled to retreat in much disorder to a po- 
sition on the Sasik Lake, five miles north of 
Kupatoria. The Turkish ship of war, ‘“ Schep- 
faer,” the French “ Veloce,” the English “ Va- 
lorous,” “* Viper,” ‘ Curacoa,” and “ Furious,” 
came in for their share of the glory of this day ; 
and a few French troops were likewise engaged. 
Amongst them there were few casualties, and 
the losses of the Turks were, says Omar Pacha, 
“ not very numerous; but,” he adds, “they were 
to be deplored. We regret the death of Selim 
Pacha, Lieutenant-General commanding the 
Egyptian troops.” That gallant leader fell 
pierced with a musket-ball in the act of leading 
on the brigade of Egyptians whom he had 
headed in a sortie upon the column of assail 
ants. The moral effect was eee Every- 
where the confidence in Turkish valour, and the 
star of Omar Pacha, for sometime wavering, 
revived. Everywhere the Russian prestige sank 
into the shade. Eupatoria, above all, remained 
unmolested. Omar Pacha’s engineers completed 
their fortifications. Omar Pacha and his army 
had leisure to turn elsewhere. 
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The brunt of the siege operations before 
Sebastopol, during the most critical period of 
the winter, had been borne by the French. 
One English army had fallen victims to the 
ignorance and selfishness of an oligarchy at 
home, and their Crimean representatives, the 
staff. The second English army had not yet 
come. Under these circumstances, much was 
not to be expected from our French allies even 
had their commander been endowed with a 
military genius which was wanting in our Field- 
Marshal. But General Canrobert was not a 
man of genius—he was a good soldier, a con- 
scientious General, a humane man—perhaps too 
humane—a courteous, kind-hearted gentleman, 
and a sabreur, brave as his own sword; yet 
withal hesitating, inconstant, uncertain, and 
impatient of his responsibility. The winter cam- 
paign became a confused and desultory struggling 
for rifle-pits, and other ambuscades and outposts 
beyond the walls, between the besieged and the 
besiegers. There was great loss of life on both 
sides ; a loss always more tolerable to 


“ The Russian, lord of countless serfs, and nobles serflier still,” 


than to the allied armies, with whom, in other 
respects, the advantage on those occasions gene- 
rally rested. But the incidents were in them- 
selves so trifling, recurred so often, and were so 
similar in their circumstances, as to make it 
impossible for us to give them each a place in 
this narrative. Let it suffice that they con- 
tinued, with little intermission, down to the 
decisive night of the 7th June, when the Rus- 
sians were driven from the “ Mamelon” by the 
French, and from the “Quarries” by the 
English. 

hat ‘‘ Mamelon” alone deserves a special no- 
tice. The hillock, which stands about 500 yards in 
front of the Russian lines, had been long neglected 
by the besiegers. Lord Raglan, in his despatch 
of the 13th of March, thus makes mention, for the 
first time, of the consequences of the omission. 
“The enemy commenced working upon the 
Mamelon in front of the Tower of Malakhoft on 
the night of Friday; but the nature of the work, 
from the thickness of the atmosphere, could not 
be distinguished. Great progress, however, had 
been perceived on Sunday.” The fatal error of 
having neglected to occupy the eminence so 
designated was not acknowledged; but it ap- 
pears that the Field Marshal took measures, in 
concert with General Canrobert, to repair, as 
far as possible, the omission by means of counter 
parallels, which they at length effected, not 
without considerable loss. In the meantime, 
the Mamelon remained in the hands of the 
Russians, who fortified it with considerable 
care, and were able from that commanding 
position to inflict upon the allies losses which 


these were in no condition to retaliate. More 
than one attempt to dislodge the enemy served 
only to increase the French proportion of 
“casualties.” The men lost heart. An in- 
stinct tells the soldier that he is well or ill 
commanded, and by that instinct he learns to 
measure his own capacity and fortune. General 
Canrobert and Lord Raglan were little fitted to 
inspire their troops with too much self-reliance 
of that kind. Down to the month of June, the 
enemy continued “to pour their shot and shell 
right into our path among our trenches from 
the Round Tower, the Mamelon, and the ships.” 

Reinforced, however, to the original comple- 
ment of the British force, and considerably 
above that of the French, and cheered by the 
approach of General de la Marmora and 20,000 
veteran Sardinian soldiers, the Allies re-com- 
menced the bombardment on the 10th of April 
with terrible effect. It lasted, without inter- 
mission, until the 17th; and from the 17th it 
continued with less energy for some days longer, 
when it ceased altogether. Fresh metal was 
needed to replace that which a fire so tremen- 
dous had made useless. The fleet had con- 
tributed its part to the bombardment. On the 
night of the 14th the “ Valorous,” always for- 
ward in danger, followed closely by the “ Gla- 
diator,” ran in towards the forts of Sebastopol, 
firing shot and shell into them, and receiving 
only one shot in return. Three nights after- 
wards, whilst a thick fog overspread the sea, 
the steam gunboat ‘“‘ Wrangler,” preceded by a 
boat with muffled oars, advanced by soundings 
within four fathoms of the forts. From eleven 
until past one she kept up a fire of shot, shell, 
and rockets from her Lancaster guns ; “ suffer- 
ing no further injury than the cutting of one of 
her stays.” The following night was a fine one, 
but the “Furious” and “Tribune” went in 
and fired 68-pounder shots into the forts and 
town. On the 20th, the “Dauntless” ran in 
and followed their example. 

The 4th of May was selected for an enterprise 
presenting an uncommon character. The en- 
trance to the Sea of Azoff through the Straits of 
Kertch had been long believed by our credulous 
government, ever relying on Russian statements, 
to be impregnable. Some doubt being at length 
entertained on that point, it was determined 
to despatch into the Straits a strong maritime 
and military force for the purpose of destroying 
the magazines out of which the garrison of 
Sebastopol had hitherto derived an uninterrupted 
supply, and cutting off the communication 
between the Russians of the Crimea and their 
army of the Caucasus. The expedition sailed 
from Balaklava and Kamiesch. It consisted of 
French and English ships-of-war and gunboats, 
under the command of Admiral Lyons, and of 
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a land foree under Sir George Brown, com- 
prising 8,000 French and 5,000 English troops. 
But the irresolution of General Canrobert inter- 
posed, and the expedition, after sighting Kertch, 
suddenly returned to Balaklava, on the morning 
of the 6th, in consequence of a message received 
by the French sea and land forces, directing them 
tocome back. This was the last act of the French 
Commander-in-Chief. A telegraphic message 
from the French Emperor announced that “ his 
resignation had been accepted,” and that General 
Pelissier was raised from the post of General of 
Division to that of the chief command. On the 
22nd these events were notified to the army. 
The single-minded and brave Canrobert asked 
and obtained permission to remain in the 
Crimea under the orders of Pelissier, and in 
the grade in which the latter had served whilst 
under his command. 

The first fruit of this change was the imme- 
diate resumption of the expedition to the Sea of 
Azoff. On the night of the 22nd, and the 
morning of the 23rd of May, a squadron, under 
the joint commands of Admiral Lyons and 
Bruat, sailed for Kertch, having on board a 
large body of British, French, and Turkish 
troops, consisting of 15,000 men of all arms, 
with five batteries of artillery, under the com- 
mand of Sir George Brown. On the 25th of 
May, the birthday of Her Majesty was inau- 
gurated by the fall of Kertch. The enemy, in 
a panic, blew up his fortifications on both sides 
of the straits; and on the 26th, the combined 
squadrons entered the Sea of Azoff. “Fifty guns 
(new, and of heavy calibre)” says Admiral Lyons, 
“fell into our possession at Kertch; and the de- 
struction of the three steamers of war, and 
many other armed vessels at that port, by the 
hands of the Russians, alone prevented their cap- 
ture. Stores, magazines, and munitions, shared 
the same fate.” “One magazine at Kertch, 
which blew up, contained,” says Admiral Bruat, 
“nearly 30,000 kilogrammes of gunpowder.” In 
all, 100,000 kilogrammes were exploded. A gun 
foundry was burned; but an English traitor, 
caught in the act of fabricating infernal ma- 
chines for the destruction of his countrymen, 
was secured and consigned to the Provost Mar- 
shal. A large store of shot and shells was de- 
stroyed. Thirty transports were destroyed, and, 
at least, as many taken. With their own hands 
the enemy destroyed, at Kertch, 160,000 sacks 
of oats, 360,000 sacks of wheat, and 100,000 
sacks of flour. The Allies lost not a man. 

_ Yenikalé, of course, followed the fate of 
Kertch. By the 7th of June it was placed in a 
complete state of defence, and entrusted to a 
Turkish garrison under Hadji Reschid Pacha. 
Arabat was bombarded, and, as the explosion of 
its magazines proved, with success. Berdiansk, 
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Marioupol, Taganrog, Gheisk, and Ghenitch, 
were burned, The Union Jack and Tricolor 
penetrated into the Putrid Sea, and floated 
triumphantly over every part of the Sea of Azoff. 
Within four days from their entrance into that 
sea, they had destroyed 241 vessels employed 
in transporting provisions to the Crimea, be- 
sides four war steamers, and nearly four months’ 
rations for an army of a hundred thousand men. 
At the conclusion of this short but important 
campaign, the total loss of the victors was ascer- 
tained to have been one man wounded by a 
splinter ! * 

A campaign in Circassia had been designed 
to follow the subjugation of the Sea of Azoff. 
The conquerors were spared the trouble. No 
sooner had the intelligence of their successes 
crossed the straits, than, first Soujak Kalé, 
and then the strong and almost impregnable 
Anapa, were abandoned in dismay. The Cir- 
cassians took possession of the dismantled. for- 
tresses. On the 7th of June the last Russian 
soldier recrossed the Kuban into his own country. 
For the first time during twenty-five years the 
country of the brave Circassians had rest. 

On that same day the “ Mamelon” had 
fallen. ‘* To-day,” so ran the General Order 
of Pelissier on the eve, ‘‘ we commenced our 
fire ; to-morrow, Deo volente, we shall take the 
place.” He was as good as his word. The 
White Works followed the fate of the Mamelon. 
Seventy-three pieces of cannon, and 502 prisoners 
were captured. The Malakhoff Tower was nearly 
destroyed. ‘The French extended their right 
to Careening Bay. The English extended their 
left to the inner harbour. The Russian fleet 
was forced from its secure position. ‘ Our large 
mortars,” says General Pelissier, “reached them 
where they lay.” The tables were turned. The 
ambuscades were made the advanced works of 
the besiegers. The doom of Sebastopol was 
imminent. But the loss of the Allies was tre- 
mendous, although far inferior to that sustained 
by the enemy. According to the official state- 
ments of Lord Panmure, the English lost 11 
officers, and 122 rank and file, killed; 40 officers, 
and 510 rank and file, wounded, and 15 missing. 
The loss of the French was estimated at 1,500 
killed and wounded. The price was a high one, 
and the victory was well worth it. It would 
have been still better worth it, but that Lord 
Raglan, “‘ with ready courtesy,” suspended the 
bombardment for six hours, at the request of 
the wily savages, who improved that space of 
time to repair the breaches and bring up fresh 





* The lamented death of the commander, Captain 
Mowbray Lyons, which occurred a few days after the 
return of the expedition to Sebastopol, was occasioned 
by a wound received before that harbour on the night 
of the 17th. 
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men and metal. Their pretext was the burial 
of the dead! “You are lions,” they afterwards 
said, “‘ led by asses.” 

Undue depression under disaster now made 
way for over-sanguine hope and unwise elation. 
An ill-concerted attempt to carry the Malakhoft 
and Redan by storm, at three o'clock on the 
morning of the 18th of June (Day of Water- 
loo) did not win the Malakhoff to France, nor the 
Redan to England, but occasioned to the Allies a 
loss of 4,664 in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
Of this number the French lost 37 officers killed, 
and 1,544 non-commissioned oflicers and privates, 
“killed or missing,” and 96 officers and 1,644 
wounded ;—while the loss of the English was 
21 officers and 144 men killed, 68 officers and 
1,058 men wounded, and 2 officers and 150 men 
missing. The French Generals, Mayran and 
Brynet, and Colonel De Labouisimére, and 
General Sir John Campbell and Colonel Yea, 
of the British army, were among the slain. 
In their despatches, the allied Commanders laid 
the blame of failure upon certain accidents, 
which had caused the French attack to be begun 
prematurely, and before the British were able 
to cause a diversion. But the whole enter- 
prise was premature, and there was everywhere, 
and between the several operations of either 
force, the same want of concert. The ladders 
were too short for the escalade of the Malakhoff 
—no breach had been made in the Redan; the 
English storming party were nearly destroyed 
with grape; the survivors mistook their way. 
Inconceivable as it may appear, it is not the 
less true, that the fact of the Russians having 
concentrated upon those two points nearly the 
entire garrison, with a view to a sortie, had been 
ascertained beforehand, and had made no change 
in the plans of the Field Marshal. The whole 
number of British troops engaged, including 
sailors and supports, barely exceeded 5,000 men ; 
the rest were in their quarters. Had 10,000 
men been directed with serious purpose against 
the “ Wasp ” and “ Flagstaff” batteries, strippéd 
of their defenders, Sebastopol must have fallen. 
A brigade of barely 2,000 were sent thither 
under General Eyre, and for the mere purpose 
of a feint. At an early part of the day General 
Eyre received a severe wound in the head, 
which prevented him, as he said, from “ properly 
attending to his duties.” Those duties had 
been defined by the instructions of the General 
of Division to which the brigade belonged. That 
General was Sir Richard England, the hero of 
Hykulzye, whose ominous antecedents are 
already familiar to the readers of the New 
Quarterly.* Yet to the amazement of every one 
concerned, the confusion, created by the wound 
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* See page 45 of this volume. 


of General Eyre, almost converted the “ mere 
feint ” into an important reality. Four com- 
panies of the 18th Royal Irish, galled with the 
fire from the batteries, “‘ dashed on towards the 
town, and literally entered the suburb, where 
they occupied some furnished houses, apparently 
just deserted by their inhabitants.” The 9th 
Regiment effected a similar lodgment elsewhere. 
A sergeant’s party drove out of the ‘“‘ Wasp” Bat- 
tery the “ dozen Russian Artillerymen ” who de- 
fended it. “ An officer, with six men and about 
fifteen French soldiers,” established their foot- 
ing in the “ Flagstaff” Battery. Another officer 
with twelve men took one of the Russian rifle- 
pits, and held it throughout the whole day. “ The 
18th Royal Lrish remained in the place seven- 
teen hours, from four in the morning until nine 
at night, when the return of darkness enabled 
them to retire to the English lines.” For 
no attempt had been made in that interval by 
General England to relieve them. No re- 
inforcements were sent by him to the other 
points carried by the British. The strength of 
the columns of attack, which had failed before 
the Redan,—and there the combat had not 
lasted half-an-hour!—was not thrown by Lord 
Raglan upon these half-won positions. Had the 
brave British army been properly commanded 
that day, “‘one part at least of the place would 
have been carried,” and the morrow would 
have shone upon the consummation of the 
triumph. 

The unfortunate affair of the 18th of June, 
1855, was the last passage in the life of Lord 
Raglan. The brave and courteous Field Mar- 
shal, already sinking under the weight of years 
and anxieties, died, on the 27th of June, of 
cholera. A noble provision was made for his 
widow and family by Parliament. He had died 
in his duty. 

In the Baltic, the operations of the Allies were 
necessarily circumscribed by the difficulties of 
the situation ; and the service, being one of 
blockade, presented little to interest or to record. 
The two divisions of our Baltic fleet had sailed 
from Spithead as early as the 4th of April. 
Before the end of the month an_ effectual 
blockade of Revel, Riga, and every port in the 
Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia, was established. 
On the 24th of May, the French fleet, under 
Admiral Penaud, joined the British fleet before 
Cronstadt. 

A few prizes of merchantmen and cargoes 
were made, and some infernal machines were 
destroyed, but the Russian ships of war kept 
closely within the protection of fortifications be- 
lieved impregnable, at Sweaborg, at Helsingfors, 
and at Cronstadt. 

On the 6th of June, however, the enemy 
ventured upon a collision at Hango Udd with a 
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British force. The enemy numbered 600 sol- 
diers, under the command of ‘“‘ Ensign Sswertsch- 
koff, of the King of Prussia’s Grenadier regi- 
ment.” The British force consisted of a boat's 
crew of fifteen unarmed men, belonging to the 
“ Cossack,” bearing a flag of truce, and engaged 
in the peaceful and humane mission of the 
delivery of Russian prisoners of war to the 
Russian authorities. The flag of truce was 
recognised and disregarded. ‘We will have 
nothing to do with your d——d flag of truce— 
we will show you how Russians can fight :” 
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was the brutal declaration of the Russian com- 
mander, as he gave the signal for the massacre 
of the whole party. The greater number were 
shot or stabbed to death upon the beach as they 
stood there,—Finland prisoners, and English 
sailors; one poor seaman of colour was left 
for dead, but survived to tell “ how Russians 
can fight ;" the few survivors of the catastrophe, 
officers, sailors. and prisoners, all wounded, and 
the captured flag of truce, were reserved and 
sent to St. Petersburgh,—to grace the triumph 
of the Muscovite. 


( To be continued:) 








TRAVELS. 


Narrative of a Campaign in the Crimea. 
A Trip to the Trenches. 


We have here two more of the many works 
called forth by the craving of the public mind for 
information on the all-engrossing topic—the 
campaign in the Crimea. ‘The volumes before 
us pretend to give nothing more than a cursory 
narrative of events; with the impressions left 
by the scenes and incidents of camp life, in 
which one of the writers took part professionally, 
but which the other witnessed only as an 
amateur. For more authentic intelligence, on 
higher authority than such works afford, the 
public must be content to wait until the course 
of events shall have removed that reserve which 
now seals the lips of the principal actors in the 
drama; actors who, having been behind the 
scenes, can alone account for the contretemps 
and mischances which have tarnished the other- 
wise brilliant ‘‘ mise en scéne.” 

Though on the same subject, these works 
differ essentially as to the style and spirit in 
which they are written.. Mr. Peard’s volume is 
an honest and simple narrative of the scenes he 
has himself witnessed, and in which he has 
borne a part. His view of the campaign he pro- 
fesses to describe is necessarily circumscribed ; 
his duties as a subaltern of an infantry regiment 
bringing but partially under his notice those vast 
military operations which officers in a higher posi- 
tion are enabled to appreciate in their ensemble. 

Mr. Peard’s regiment formed a part of the 
reserve division which, under the command of 
Sir George Cathcart, Ieft England in July, 
1854, and arrived on the 2nd of August, in the 
Bosphorus, where it was detained in conse- 
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quence of the ravages of the cholera at Varna. 
He, therefore, only joined the army at the 
period of its embarkation for the Crimea. At 
this period, the troops had begun to recover, in 
a slight degree, from the effects of the terribly 
sickly season which they had just passed. 

It has been too much the fashion to ascribe 
to the alleged unhealthiness of the site the 
vast amount of disease which afflicted the troops 
in the neighbourhood of Varna. Mr. Peard falls 
into the same popular error on this subject. He 
observes :— , 

It seems strange, however, that Varna should have 
been chosen, or rather recommended to us as an 
encampment for our troops, for the country around is 
particularly unhealthy, owing to the low marshy ground 
which surrounds it ; from which arise dense fogs and 
exhalations, engendering malaria, ague, and low fever. 
Was there no other more suitable or less noxious 
place in Turkey where the army could have remained, 
until required for the great expedition which was in 
contemplation? Whoever recommended it could not 
have been a friend, either to us or our country, for he 
must have well known the fatal adversaries with which 
our army would have to contend. 

On this point we would remark that the 
geographical position of Varna indicated it as 
the best rallying point for an army intending 
to operate, either in the direction of the princi- 
palities, or, by means of the fleet, against any 
portion of the Russian littoral in the Black 
Sea. As such it was recommended in the early 
part of the war by Omar Pacha and Sir John 
Burgoyne ; the latter of whom made many en- 
quiries from the resident authorities, including 


the French and English Consuls, respecting 
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the salubrity of the neighbourhood. These 
authorities all concurred in the view of Omar 
Pacha, who described the place to be as 
healthy as any other part of Turkey, until the 
month of August, when the miasma from the 
Devna Lakes might produce malaria and fever. 

Before the month of August, the troops had 
left the neighbourhood of the lakes; and, in- 
deed, the type of the prevalent disease tends to 
show that local causes did not much influence 
the sanitary condition of the allied armies. 

The cases of miasmatic fever were exceedingly 
few; and, curious to say, they occurred principally 
in those regiments encamped furthest from the 
lakes. The army suffered from cholera, dysentery, 
and bowel complaints generally. With respect to 
the first mentioned malady, it must be remem- 
bered that it was at that time raging in every 
part of the globe; and, following its usual law, 
it was fiercest in places where large bodies of 
men were assembled together. To show how 
little of the Varna epidemic was due to local 
influence, we may mention that the two cavalry 
regiments, the 4th and 5th Dragoon Guards, in 
which the mortality was greatest, (exceeding 10) 
per cent) were encamped on the south side of 
the Bay of Varna, on heights 800 feet above 
the level of the sea; heights swept perpetually 
by the fresh breezes of the Euxine, and uni- 
versally considered the most salubrious point 
in the vicinity. But a still stronger argument 
may be drawn from the then condition of the 
allied fleet; which, with a distance of fifteen or 
sixteen miles of sea rolling between it and 
the contaminated shore, suffered greater pro- 
portionate losses than any regiment encamped 
in the much vilified neighbourhood of Varna. 
The following is Mr. Peard’s description of the 
cholera on board the fleet. 

The accounts of the cholera at this time were truly 
heart-rending. The army suffered dreadfully; but 
those who have only witnessed the effects of this fatal 

stilence on land, can scarcely imagine the_horrors of 
it on board ship. Let the reader picture a thousand 
men cooped up in a floating cage, the severity of tlie 
weather obliging them to close the ports and hatches ; 
thereby, with the exception of what may be obtained by 
windsails, excluding all pure air from the decks below, 
and retaining that which was abominably tainted! 
More than fifty robust men, in the prime of life, were 
soon removed from their companions and snatched 
away by this terrible calamity! No one can describe 
the horrors of these scenes. It made the stoutest 
heart indeed quail, to see noble fellows seized by this 
pestilence, and almost always falling victims when 
once they became encircled in its deadly grasp. 

Of our ships the “ Britannia” suffered most, losing 
about one hundred men. This was to be attributed to 
the Admiral’s ship being overcrowded with super- 
numeraries. The “ Furious” lost about twenty; the 
“ Trafalgar” thirty-five ; the “Albion” fifty; the “‘ Mon- 
tebello” and another French ship suffered still more, 
losing about two hundred men each. The work of 
death had commenced, in many instances, before a 
complaint was made, or any medicine administered. 


Mr. Peard proceeds to give an account of the 
sailing and landing of the expedition, and of the 
battle of the Alma On these subjects he has 
thrown no new light; and his narrative, although 
interesting as a graphic recital of stirring mo- 
mentous events, calls for no particular remark. 
His description of the marches perfermed by 
the army in the Crimea points out forcibly our 
deficiencies in the matter of transport, and the 
general inconvenience, delay and suffering 
occasioned by the want of a properly organ- 
ised ambulance. These evils were much aggra- 
vated by the sickly condition of the army ; 
whose steps were dogged, from bivouac to 
bivouac, by our most deadly foes—cholera and 
dysentery. 

It was nine o'clock before the whole of the army 
was prepared to mareh, being delayed by the inadequate 
transport provided for the stores, baggage, &e. Many 
of our men fell down in the ranks, attacked by cholera, 
or from becoming faint and exhausted for want of water. 
If they recovered shortly, they followed us, with the 
rear-guard ; but if not, they were left to the tender 
mercies of any passers by. It was certainly much to 
be lamented that we had no ambulance waggons for 
these poor sick fellows who fell out on the march ; for, 
had they been carried a mile or two, or had a drink of 
water, I have no doubt half of them would have re- 
joined their companies. Ambulance carts ought surely 
to have attended each brigade, and each should have 
carried some medicine, particularly where the cholera 
was likely to affect the army. The medical officers, in 
general, carried a small bottle of brandy and flask of 
water, which they gave the men, and were thus enabled 
to do much good, Some of our poor fellows actually 
came to me, and on their knees besought me for a drink 
out of my flask; and I am happy to say that I managed 
to relieve a few of them. I found in our brigade that 
that the men of the other regiments fell out almost 
ten to our one. 

It may easily be seen how seriously this 
state of things must have tended to shorten the 
marches of our army, and to delay their pro- 
gress, at a time when success depended on the 
celerity and despatch of their movements. 
Throughout all this scene of sickness and 
distress, the officers appear to have been 
untiring in their efforts to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the men. Although the casualties of 
the Alma, and the frightful outbreak of cholera 
which immediately followed that action, threw 
on the medical officers a task almost beyond 
endurance, their devotion rose with the occasion ; 
and Mr. Peard, in rendering justice to the 
Medical Department of the army, has proved, 
that however defective the system may be, 
individuals are deserving of the greatest praise. 
He says :— 

It would be impossible to describe or to praise 
sufficiently the untiring exertions of our medical men, 
who worked day and night with almost superhuman 
endurance, endeavouring to save life. All possible 
credit is due to them for their devotion to these terrible 
duties. I heard of three successful amputations of 
the leg at the hip joint having been performed by Dr. 
Alexander, He was the principal medical officer of 
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the Light Division, who had, as IT heard, more than a 
thousand cases for surgical treatment. Never was 
there a more terrible scene than the hospital presented. 

The remainder of the book consists principally 
of a journal of the subsequent operations 
before Sebastopol, which are all more or less 
interesting. The 20th Regiment formed part 
of Sir George Cathcart’s division; and that 
much-lamented General's views concerning the 
operations occupy a considerable portion of our 
author's attention. He repeats in more than 
one page that Sir George Cathcart was desirous 
of assaulting the town, upon ariving before it. 
On this subject he says :— 

Sir George Cathcart wished to go in and take the 
batteries the second day after our arrival, with our 
division, but Lord Raglan refused, and said that he 
would not sacrifice a single life more than was abso- 
lutely necessary, and that if his present plan did not 
sueeeed he had another by which he trusted to be able 
to take the place. 

Further on he says :-— 

Many regretted more than ever that Sir George 
Catheart’s advice had not been taken, and the town 
assaulted immediately after the arrival of our troops. 
It was, however, impossible, or, at all events very 
difficult, to judge at first of the strength of the 
batteries and the resources opposed to us. Probably, 
after all, Lord Raglan was right in not aequiescing in 
our brave General's desire to lead the men to an assault. 

From time to time it has been reported that 
many General officers have enunciated this 
opinion, and the high anthority of Sir John 
Burgoyne and Sir De Lacy Evans has been 
cited in favour of such a course. So prevalent 
were these rumours, that the attention of the 
Government was drawn to so important a point; 
and, in reply to a question on the subject, Lord 
Raglan distinctly denied that any General 
officer, either French or English, had proposed 
an assault upon the place ; though it was open to 
any officer entertaining such views to express 
them at the first Council of War, which was held 
at Lord Raglan’s quarters, on their arrival before 
the place, and which was attended by all the 
Generals of Division. 

But we have another reason for thinking it 
improbable that Sir George Cathcart should 
ever have entertained on this subject the views 
attributed to him by the author of this volume 
and other writers. We have the assurance of 
an officer of high authority, who was in constant 
and confidential communication with Sir George 
Cathcart, that that General never desired an 
assault upon the place, but on the contrary, con- 
sidered that any such attempt, at the commence- 
ment of the siege, would have been an act of 
desperation. 

However, although opposed to an immediate 
assault, Sir George Cathcart, in common with 
other Generals, considered naturally that such 
must be the ultimate termination of our mea- 
sures ; and it was generally understood that his 


division, having been in reserve before, would 
take the lead in that final operation. He, there- 
fore, particularly turned his attention to the 
course to be pursued in such a juncture: and 
often, as the same officer informs us, was Sir 
George to be seen, early in the morning and late 
in the afternoon, when the long shadows cast by 
the sun threw the enemies works into strong 
relief, scrutinising every salient and re-entering 
angle on which, in his opinion, a successful 
impression might be made. And here, in all 
probability, we have a clue to the cause of the 
general misapprehension that exists on the sub- 
ject of this eminent officer's sentiments concern- 
ing the feasibility of an assault. His wise 
anticipation of a prospective measure, in which, 
when ripe for execution, he was to play the 
principal part, is mistaken for a desire to assault 
the town at all risks, and with an almost cer- 
tainty of failure. 

Upon the whole, this book gives the public a 
very fair sketch of a regimental officer’s ex- 
perience of a campaign. Mr. Peard exercises a 
wise discretion in confining himself to the rela- 
tion of facts, and in avoiding those reckless 
accusations, which have been so prodigally le- 
velled against officers of high rank and reputa- 
tion; accusations in which those have most loudly 
joined whose position must render them utterly 
incapable of appreciating the difficulties with 
which the Allied Generals have had to contend. 

A specimen of this latter style of treating the 
subject lies before us, in the “Trip to the 
Trenches,” with which work we have now to 
deal. Here we have a rechauffé of all the idle 
stories, camp gossip, and exaggerated statements, 
which have been so liberally made use of, during 
the past winter, by all those whose object is to 
throw discredit either upon the enterprise or 
its conductors. The author, according to his 
own account, spent only five weeks in the 
Crimea ; he calls himself an amateur, and proves 
himself one by his manner of discussing military 
questions. Under such circumstances, it is 
evident that a spectator, arriving in the midst 
of a scene totally new to him, could obtain but 
a very superficial idea of the real difficulties of 
the operation, and the defects which avowedly 
exist in the organisation of an English army in 
the field. As if, however, to cover his own 
deficiencies in this respect, our author gives us 
a liberal allowance of all the ad captandum ar- 
guments, harrowing details, and highly coloured 
statements, which have been thrust upon us 
with such wearisome iteration the long winter 
through ; nor does he, we regret to say, any 
more than his querulous predecessors, couple 
the rare and valuable power of suggesting re- 
medies, with the easy and universal faculty of 
finding fault. 
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We should be the last persons to deny or 
undervalue the hardships and sufferings borne, 
and so nobly borne, by our troops during the last 
winter; nor do we dispute that many of those 
calamities might have been alleviated under a 
better organisation. No one is more fully alive 
than ourselves to the defects of our military 
systom; and we rejoice in the publicity which 
has roused the attention of the nation to those 
defects. But those defects are now admitted 
by all parties, and by none more fully and 
frankly than by the military authorities them- 
selves ; who, in conjunction with the Government, 
are providing remedies as quickly as possible. 
We, therefore, cannot see the utility of reviving 
at this late period every worn out complaint, 
and still less of making such revival a vehicle, 
as in the present instance, for the inconsiderate 
and violent abuse so indiscriminately bestowed 
upon everyone and everything connected With 
the operations of the war. 

The “ Amateur” evidently starts on his journey 
with strong prejudices against war in general, and 
particularly against war undertaken in behalf of 
the Turks. At the commencement of his book, 
he complains that ‘ we, a civilised nation, should 
now, in the nineteenth century, be fighting for 
utter barbarians,” as he designates our Allies. 

Our author thinks it necessary to offer many 
excuses for his journey to the Crimea. He begins, 
indeed, by saying that he was “ impelled by the 
unworthy feeling of curiosity, and that alone ;” but, 
suddenly repenting of this admission, he proceeds 
to give a long string of motives for his under- 
taking : alleging among others, his desire to test 
the truth of the reports and accusations which 
were rife in England concerning the misconduct 
of the war. Wecanscarcely believe in the truth 
of this last motive; as he had evidently satis- 
factorily settled in his own mind, before starting, 
that they were all correct and just. 

One of his motives we will transcribe in full, 
as it gives a good idea of the peculiar sentiments 
and familiar slang with which he approaches a 
somewhat serious subject. 

I wanted to see whether constant intercourse with 
death, in all shapes and under all forms, improved 
man’s nature, or the reverse; and I wanted also to see, 
with my own eyes, whether war could, with a fairy rod, 
transform a muff into a hero; or whether the hero 
could ever again relapse into the muff. 


On his voyage, he stops at Gallipoli; and the 
Amateur seizes the opportunity to treat us to 
his valuable opinion upon the strategical impor- 
tance of this spot. 

About seven miles from Gallipoli, one sees the 
fortifications made by the English and French. To do 
what? To defend the city of the Sultan, and harass 
the approach of the Russians from Silistria! If any 
other nations had executed such laborious work for so 
apocryphal an object, and thus wasted the invaluable 


months of spring, we should have considered them 
maniacs. If any one will look at the map, and jot 
down the relative positions of Gallipoli, Constantinople, 
and the Russian frontier, and, from any satisfactory 
course of reasoning, deduce any argument that could 
possibly have led the allied Generals to fortify Gallipoli, 
“ Why, I'll give them my hat!” as the Yankees say. I 
could perfectly understand such a measure, if resorted 
to by a Chinese General, who, having read of the lines 
of Torres Vedras, wished to imitate them on the first 
opportunity. 

This hasty judgment affords a good example 
to amateurs not to lay down the law upon mili- 
tary operations unless they fully comprehend 
the causes which led to their adoption. To 
enable our readers to understand the reasons 
which led Sir John Burgoyne and Colonel 
Ardant to recommend to their respective Go- 
vernments the occupation of the Isthmus of the 
Chersonese, we must revert to the military and 
political aspect of affairs in January, 1854, i.c., 
at the time of their recommendation. War had 
broken out between Turkey and Russia, and the 
latter power had taken possession of the princi- 
palities, with a force of 80,000 men, generally 
considered merely the avant garde of a far more 
numerous host. The English and French 
Governments were in possession of corres- 
pondence, which showed that Russia had long 
entertained designs for the subjugation of the 
Ottoman Empire. Such was the subservience 
of the German States to Russia, that England 
and France, of all the Kuropean powers, alone 
stood in a independent position, and were 
enabled to make any vigorous opposition to this 
project. Austria held aloof, and Prussia was 
even inimical to the cause of the Allies. Russia 
thus pressed upon Turkey with her whole 
regular force, estimated at 800,000 men. Omar 
Pacha held the line of the Danube with 75,000 
men, regular and irregular, with a reserve at 
Shumla. The frontier line of Turkey thus held 
by Omar Pacha, was of enormous length (nearly 
300 miles); its shape, a curve convex towards 
Turkey, added another obstacle to its defence, as 
the Russian armies acted on shorter lines from a 
common centre at Bucharest, whilst the distance 
of the lines upon which the Turks were operating 
was proportionately increased, and the difficulties 
of concentration to repel an attack considerably 
enhanced. 'To suppose that the Turks, under such 
circumstances, could successfully hold the line of 
the Danube was out of the question; as indeed 
had been proved by the experience of three wars. 

1t became necessary, therefore, to consider the 
means to be taken for the defence of Turkey ; 
upon the assumption that when the season for 
active operations should arrive, an overpowering 
Russian force would occupy Bulgaria, pushing 
forward corps in advance to occupy Adrianople, 
as in 1828. 

But a Russian corps at Adrianople would 
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place the allied fleets in the Black Sea in a 
position of considerable danger. At Adrianople, 
they would be nearer to the Dardanelles than to 
Constantinople ; and a few days march would 
put them in possession of the Chersonesus of 
Thrace; and the allied fleets, to preserve their 
communications, must have precipitately aban- 
doned the Black Sea, and left Constantinople to 
its own resources. 

The importance of holding the Chersonesus 
has never been lost sight of by Russia. In 
1828, the advanced guard of Diebitsch occupied 
Enos at the head of the Gulf; and in 1845, the 
Russians took advantage of their temporary 
friendly occupation of the Turkish territory, to 
obtain accurate surveys of this important strate- 
gical position. Indeed, curious to relate, the 
large cairns of stone, raised by the Russians in 
making the triangulation of the Isthmus, were 
employed for the same purpose by the English 
Engineer officers, on the staff of Sir John 
Burgoyne, in their survey in January 1854. 

But the circumstance which tends most 

thoroughly to discredit our ‘‘ Amateur’s” criti- 
cisms in this instance, is the fact that the lines 
in question are considered of such importance as 
a permanent base, enabling the Western Powers 
to intervene with their land and sea forces, at 
any future juncture, when the existence of 
Turkey may be threatened by her powerful 
neighbour, that it is intended to impress strongly 
upon the Turkish Government the necessity of 
completing them, and of maintaining them in a 
state of efliciency. As it was evidently im- 
possible to expect the Turks to commence them- 
selves a work of such magnitude, the allied 
governments evidently took a wise course in 
directing the laying out and commencement of 
the lines, to be executed by the first detachments 
of troops, during the interval which must necessa- 
rily elapse before their armies could be in an 
efficient state to take the field. Our military 
readers will recognise the unavoidable length of 
that interval in the case of a large force having 
to be conveyed in shipping from distances of 1500 
to 2800 miles, and landed in a country totally 
unknown to them, and destitute of resources. 
_ No doubt, such precautionary measures are 
liable to be deemed superfluous by persons who, 
like “ An Amateur,” judge of the crisis in ques- 
tion entirely by subsequent events, and measure 
the power of Russia to inflict injury upon Turkey 
by the weakness of the Russian operations on 
the Danube in March and April, 1854. 

Perhaps throughout this war there is nothing 
more interesting to the historian than to un- 
ravel the causes which led to a series of 
operations so far beneath the military power 
and renown of the Russian Empire. 

As no military considerations afford any 
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ground for the weakness of the attack she made 
at this time upon the Turkish territory, we 
must search for its explanation in political 
circumstances ; and it would appear probable 
that her desire of conciliating Austria,—and, at 
the same time, her hope of obtaining some 
success which, by wiping out the disgrace of 
Oltenitza and Citate, might enable her to re- 
treat without humiliation from the Principalities, 
—were the real causes of her crossing into the 
Dobrudscha and laying siege to Silistria. 

We would not have seriously undertaken to 
refute the shallow criticism of so evidently 
ignorant and prejudiced a writer, had not his 
censures come before us as the echo of what 
appears a general popular error: an error so 
unjust to individuals, and so likely to exercise a 
prejudicial influence on the future course of 
events, that we feel bound to correct and dispel 
it by every means in our power. But our task 
would be endless were we not only to disprove 
the positive misstatements, but to answer the 
sneers and innuendos which abound 0 plentifully 
in this volume. In every place, and almost 
every incident, our author finds subject for 
complaint and abuse. At Constantinople, for 
instance, our author meets many English officers ; 
some invalided, others sent there on duty ; and 
the fact of some of these gentlemen indulging in 
champagne and sauterne, raises the bile of our 
very impartial author, who indulges in the 
following ungenerous sneer : 

Others, again, were down on duty, beating up the 
sick, buying shoes, mules, &c., for the army; the 
remainder were men who, though not very sick in 
reality, were so in imagination: they, thought they 
were very ill, and hoped the doctors would think so 
too, and so, in many instances, I believe they did; but 
the quantities of champagne and sauterne consumed 
by some of the invalids, the extensive dinners and late 
card-parties, would have rather astonished the most 
merciful medico had he witnessed them. Many of 
these interesting invalids had been thus patiently 
enduring the privations of a campaign at Misseri’s for 
several weeks! Poor fellows! it must have been hard 
work for them. As far as I could discover, their 
occupations alternated between breakfast and dinner, 
battledore and shuttlecock, and lansquenct ! 

Had the author had the common fairness to 
enquire into the facts of the case, before putting 
into print anything so unjust and derogatory to 
the character of these gentlemen, he would have 
discovered that officers invalided to the Bos- 
phorus were unable to return to the Crimea, 
until their thorough fitness for service had been 
affirmed by the decision of a Board of Medical 
Officers, who were responsible for their judg- 
ment on that point. Any relaxation of this rule 
would obviously have had the effect of crowding 
the field hospitals with an additional number of 
sick, who would have required able-bodied men, 
taken from the ranks of the army, to attend them. 
So far from the medical officers retaining men fit 
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for active service at Constantinople, the reverse 
was the case; for Lord Raglan was forced to 
issue an order, complaining that the convalescents 
sent up to the front, although apparently re- 
covered, were unfit for duty, and, by relapsing 
into sickness, added to his embarrassments ; and 
requesting that in future none should be sent 
up who were not thoroughly cured. It would 
evidently be unfair to make the invalided officer 
himself the judge of his own fitness for active 
service ; that responsibility is, very properly 
thrown upon a board of medical men; and, so 
far from there being any unwillingness upon 
the part of officers to rejoin their regiments in 
the Crimea, many instances have come to our 
knowledge of convalescents, in their anxiety to 
return to the front, appearing before medical 
boards two or three times, and being each time 
rejected as unfit for service. 

Conceived in the same bad taste are the 
remarks upon the superior comforts enjoyed by 
our officers in the Crimea, of whom he says :— 

If the men appeared miserable and ill-clothed, the 
officers were the very reverse, for a more robust lot of 
men and more ample supplies of clothing I had never 
seen. I soon, also, discovered, that however inefficient 
the public Commissariat of the army might be, the 
private Commissariat of the officers was in a most 
effective condition. We dined in a warm tent, to the 
number of four, off preserved soup, sheep's head, wild 


duck, and such an English plum-pudding: washing. 


down this luxurious repast with alternate draughts of 
sherry and champagne. I do not think the most 
affectionate of mothers could mourn over the privation 
of her son dining off such a repast. 


Little did the “ affectionate mothers,” in their 
efforts to alleviate, in some slight degree, the 
hardships and privations of their sons during a 
winter campaign under canvass, imagine that the 
temporary enjoyment thus procured would afford 
a pretext for a covert innuendo against the objects 
of their care ; still less, probably, did they con- 
ceive it possible that so unworthy an innuendo 
would be made by the very person to welcome whom 
they had prodigally produced their good cheer. 

There is but one other criticism of the 
** Amateur” that we think it worth while to notice. 
On the subject of the alleged negligence of 
Lord Raglan, in leaving his right flank exposed 
at Inkermann, he is particularly bitter, as may 
be seen in the following paragraph :— 

The whole of the right attack, including Inkermann, 
is now in the hands of the French, and they imme- 
diately commenced those simple means of defence 
which were alone necessary to render it impregnable. 
It is, I believe, undeniable, that during the time the 
English held those heights, the Duke of Cambridge 
and Sir de Lacy Evans, the officers commanding on 
the extreme right, day after day reported the defence- 
less state of their position, and solicited the attention 
of head-quarters, but with no effect whatever; their 
complaints were unnoticed, almost ridiculed; and not 
even the slightest breastwork was raised till the action 
was over. Now the horse is stolen, the stable door is 
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shut. If the British troops had possessed only the 
smallest cover of some kind or another, they could 
have resisted twice the number of Russians without 
one quarter the loss, 


It will be seen that our author throws no 
new light upon the subject; he merely re- 
echoes the cuckoo cry of all those whose object 
is to throw aspersions upon the Generals in 
command. Perhaps nothing in the course of 
the operations exemplifies so strongly the diffi- 
cult and delicate position in which Lord Raglan 
was placed as this affair of Inkermann. The 
embarrassment, arising from a divided com- 
mand, which prevented the fusion into one 
centre of all those separate interests inevitably 
appertaining to different portions of an army, 
have proved a great moral obstacle, not only to 
the success of the enterprise, but also to the 
possibility of discussing fully, and comprehend- 
ing fairly, in all its bearings, the question of 
any particular operation. 

We will briefly state the facts of the case, 
which we have learned from an unimpeachable 
authority, and which, in our epinion, entirely 
absolve Lord Raglan from any culpable negli- 
gence on this point. Before the battle of 
Inkermann, the Allies had not possession of the 
ridge in advance of the Second Division camp, 
on which alone entrenchments could have been 
raised with any advantage, and on which the 
defensive works were afterwards constructed. 
The position occupied by the English army was 
already too extensive for its numbers; and the 
occupation of the ridge in question would have 
added nearly half-a-mile to its length. To have 
reduced our lines was equally out of the ques- 
tion; for, as our military readers well know, 
the extent of ground occupied by an army in 
presence of an enemy, is not an arbitrary quan- 
tity, but depends upon the nature of the ground,— 
or, as the French express it, “les accidents de 
terrain,” certain points of which must be occu- 
pied, under the penalty of their being turned to 
adverse account by the enemy. A good General 
certainly selects a position upon which he means 
to fight a battle, with reference to his numerical 
force; but, in this case, Lord Raglan had no 
option ; the nature of the enterprise fixed the 
allied armies immoveably in one position, from 
which advance or retreat was equally impossible. 

Under these circumstances, there was no 
resource left but an application to our Allies to 
assist us, by occupying, with a portion of Bos- 
quet’s force, the ridge in advance of our camp; 
but it was not until after the battle of the 5th 
of November that the French General consented 
to post any troops upon this important point. 
We beg it may be distinctly understood that 
we do not intend to throw any blame upon the 
conduct of our allies in this case; we feel our- 
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selves bound to give credit to General Canrobert 
for the best motives. He naturally wished to 
spare his own army as much as possible; but, 
from the first moment of his assuming the com- 
mand, the sense of his responsibility appears to 
have overcome every faculty of his mind, and 
to have precluded him from taking a liberal and 
comprehensive view of a great united operation. 

In justice, however, both to General Canro- 
bert and Lord Raglan, it should be remembered 
that weaker points than Inkermann, such as Ba- 
laklava, were in a most unsatisfactory state, as 
regarded their powers of defence; and on what- 
ever part of our lines a Russian army of such 
strength had fallen at that period, our numerical 
loss must have been equally severe, and the damage 
to our enterprise, in all probability, much greater. 

The only portion of this book to which we 
can give our unqualified adhesion, are those 
which passages in it contrasts the bad treatment 
of the baggage animals in the English camp, with 
the care bestowed on their cattle by the French. 
We fear this is a national defect : in the Penin- 
sular War there were instances of the English 
soldier selling his horse’s ration of forage to 
obtain liquor for himself, at the time that the 
Hanoverian soldiers in the same army were 
purchasing, with their own pay, bread to give 
their horses. Equally lamentable instances of 
the same want of feeling towards animals are to be 
seen every day in the streets of London. So 
general, indeed, is the evil that neither the action 
of the executive, nor the exertions of the philan- 
thropic individuals, who have formed themselves 
into a society to repress it, have proved suffi- 
cient to obviate its continual recurrence. 

The society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals would find ample scope for their humane 
endeavours in the Crimea; and we believe that the 
following description is by no means overdrawn. 


Generally about half-an-hour after I had watched 
from my tent the miserable baggage and bat-ponies 
tottering and crawling down to Balaklava, I was 
cheered by the sight of the French baggage animals 
coming from the central dépéts with supplies for Bos- 
quet’s division on the right. Twice a day, long strings 
of from eighty to one hundred fat, pursy mules, with 
their loads properly adjusted, and looking the pic- 
ture of order and arrangement, passed through the 
English camp. Instead of everything being in con- 
fusion, as with our baggage animals, with one man to 
each animal, either holding on the load himself, or 
cursing and punishing the animal because it fell off, 
there was generally not more than one man to eight or 
ten mules. I have frequently seen them with only one 
to twelve; and by a little management and kind 
treatment, the animals had learned to follow each other 
almost alone. I fear it cannot be denied that the 
French, as a nation, are much more kindly disposed to 
their animals than we are. It was an exception to see 
a Frenchman ill-treating the baggage animals : I am 
afraid it was the rule amongst our men. 


The yxy source of the calamities which 
afflicted our army during the winter was the 





frightful loss of baggage animals. This loss 
principally arose from want of due care; and, 
in many cases, from absolute cruelty to the 
poor beasts. Of course, a properly organised 
baggage corps would have done much to correct 
this evil; but we fear it can never be entirely 
eradicated, so long as individuals are in the 
habit of disregarding the dictates of humanity. 
Our cavalry themselves, highly disciplined as 
they are, fall far short of the French cavalry 
in the almost affectionate care which the latter 
bestow on their horses. 

Our author wishes to give a frightful picture 
of the sufferings of the English troops in the 
Crimea ; but, unfortunately for his object, the 
worst was over before he arrived; and his work 
loses much of its interest and authenticity, by 
the hearsay origin of most of his descriptions, 
and by the obvious exaggeration and distortion 
which many of his alleged facts underwent 
on their passage through various channels to 
his ear. We must, however, do our writer 
the justice to observe that he does not affect, in 
such intances, to quote from his own personal 
knowledge; his pages abound in such expres- 
sions as, “if camp reports are to he credited ;” 
‘it is credibly reported by those who ought to 
know;” “‘as far as | could gather from officers ;” 
“from what I could collect;” “they say ;” 
“the report was current in the camp;” “I 
heard,” &c., which invariably precede our 
author's most startling descriptions. 

The general fact that our army suffered 
great privations and hardships is indisputable ; 
but what we wish to see is an account, by some 
impartial and competent person, how far 
this was unavoidable, from the nature of the 
undertaking, how far it was owing to defective 
organisation, and how far to the faults of 
individuals. When the subject has been thus 
carefully analysed, we shall be able to judge 
upon whom censure should be cast ; until then, 
we hold such attacks upon absent and defence- 
less individuals to be most unfair and ungenerous. 
Were it not for the pain which is thus inflicted 
upon old and meritorious officers, it would be 
almost ludicrous to extract from the publications 
of the day, of which the book before us is a 
good sample, the jumble of discordant reasons 
which such impressionable men as our author, 
and others better known to fame, assign for the 
confusion and mismanagement before their eyes. 
“The apathy of head-quarters,” “that hydra- 
routine,” “ peninsula prejudices,” “an incapable 
staff,” are the phrases incessantly repeated by 
writers who, like our “Amateur,” are thrown for 
the first time amongst those heterogeneous mate- 
rials which form an army ; writers not even aware 
of the designations, still less of the duties, attach- 
ing to the various departments of an army. Yet 
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for active service at Constantinople, the reverse 
was the case; for Lord Raglan was forced to 
issue an order, complaining that the convalescents 
sent up to the front, although apparently re- 
covered, were unfit for duty, and, by relapsing 
into sickness, added to his embarrassments ; and 
requesting that in future none should be sent 
up who were not thoroughly cured. It would 
evidently be unfair to make the invalided officer 
himself the judge of his own fitness for active 
service ; that responsibility is, very properly 
thrown upon a board of medical men; and, so 
far from there being any unwillingness upon 
the part of officers to rejoin their regiments in 
the Crimea, many instances have come to our 
knowledge of convalescents, in their anxiety to 
return to the front, appearing before medical 
boards two or three times, and being each time 
rejected as unfit for service. 

Conceived in the same bad taste are the 
remarks upon the superior comforts enjoyed by 
our officers in the Crimea, of whom he says :— 

If the men appeared miserable and ill-clothed, the 
officers were the very reverse, for a more robust lot of 
men and more ample supplies of clothing I had never 
seen. I soon, also, discovered, that however inefficient 
the public Commissariat of the army might be, the 
private Commissariat of the officers was in a most 
effective condition. We dined in a warm tent, to the 
number of four, off preserved soup, sheep's head, wild 


duck, and such an English plum-pudding: washing. 


down this luxurious repast with alternate draughts of 
sherry and champagne. I do not think the most 
atfectionate of mothers could mourn over the privation 
of her son dining off such a repast. 


Little did the “ affectionate mothers,” in their 
efforts to alleviate, in some slight degree, the 
hardships and privations of their sons during a 
winter campaign under canvass, imagine that the 
temporary enjoyment thus procured would afford 
a pretext for a covert innuendo against the objects 
of their care ; still less, probably, did they con- 
ceive it possible that so unworthy an innuendo 
would be made by the very person to welcome whom 
they had prodigally produced their good cheer. 

There is but one other criticism of the 
** Amateur” that we think it worth while to notice. 
On the subject of the alleged negligence of 
Lord Raglan, in leaving his right flank exposed 
at Inkermann, he is particularly bitter, as may 
be seen in the following paragraph :— 


The whole of the right attack, including Inkermann, 
is now in the hands of the French, and they imme- 
diately commenced those simple means of defence 
which were alone necessary to render it impregnable. 
It is, I believe, undeniable, that during the time the 
English held those heights, the Duke of Cambridge 
and Sir de Lacy Evans, the officers commanding on 
the extreme right, day after day reported the defence- 
less state of their position, and solicited the attention 
of head-quarters, but with no effect whatever; their 
complaints were unnoticed, almost ridiculed; and not 
even the slightest breastwork was raised till the action 
was over, Now the horse is stolen, the stable door is 
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shut. If the British troops had possessed only the 
smallest cover of some kind or another, they could 
have resisted twice the number of Russians without 
one quarter the loss, 


It will be seen that our author throws no 
new light upon the subject; he merely re- 
echoes the cuckoo cry of all those whose object 
is to throw aspersions upon the Generals in 
command. Perhaps nothing in the course of 
the operations exemplifies so strongly the diffi- 
cult and delicate position in which Lord Raglan 
was placed as this affair of Inkermann. The 
embarrassment, arising from a divided com- 
mand, which prevented the fusion into one 
centre of all those separate interests inevitably 
appertaining to different portions of an army, 
have proved a great moral obstacle, not only to 
the success of the enterprise, but also to the 
possibility of discussing fully, and comprehend- 
ing fairly, in all its bearings, the question of 
any particular operation. 

We will briefly state the facts of the case, 
which we have learned from an unimpeachable 
authority, and which, in our epinion, entirely 
absolve Lord Raglan from any culpable negli- 
gence on this point. Before the battle of 
Inkermann, the Allies had not possession of the 
ridge in advance of the Second Division camp, 
on which alone entrenchments could have been 
raised with any advantage, and on which the 
defensive works were afterwards constructed. 
The position occupied by the English army was 
already too extensive for its numbers; and the 
occupation of the ridge in question would have 
added nearly half-a-mile to its length. To have 
reduced our lines was equally out of the ques- 
tion; for, as our military readers well know, 
the extent of ground occupied by an army in 
presence of an enemy, is not an arbitrary quan- 
tity, but depends upon the nature of the ground,— 
or, as the French express it, “les accidents de 
terrain,” certain points of which must be occu- 
pied, under the penalty of their being turned to 
adverse account by the enemy. A good General 
certainly selects a position upon which he means 
to fight a battle, with reference to his numerical 
force; but, in this case, Lord Raglan had no 
option ; the nature of the enterprise fixed the 
allied armies immoveably in one position, from 
which advance or retreat was equally impossible. 

Under these circumstances, there was no 
resource left but an application to our Allies to 
assist us, by occupying, with a portion of Bos- 
quet’s force, the ridge in advance of our camp; 
but it was not until after the battle of the 5th 
of November that the French General consented 
to post any troops upon this important point. 
We beg it may be distinctly understood that 
we do not intend to throw any blame upon the 
conduct of our allies in this case; we feel our- 
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selves bound to give credit to General Canrobert 
for the best motives. He naturally wished to 
spare his own army as much as possible; but, 
from the first moment of his assuming the com- 
mand, the sense of his responsibility appears to 
have overcome every faculty of his mind, and 
to have precluded him from taking a liberal and 
comprehensive view of a great united operation. 

In justice, however, both to General Canro- 
bert and Lord Raglan, it should be remembered 
that weaker points than Inkermann, such as Ba- 
laklava, were in a most unsatisfactory state, as 
regarded their powers of defence; and on what- 
ever part of our lines a Russian army of such 
strength had fallen at that period, our numerical 
loss must have been equally severe, and the damage 
to our enterprise, in all probability, much greater. 

The only portion of this book to which we 
can give our unqualified adhesion, are those 
which passages in it contrasts the bad treatment 
of the baggage animals in the English camp, with 
the care bestowed on their cattle by the French. 
We fear this is a national defect : in the Penin- 
sular War there were instances of the English 
soldier selling his horse's ration of forage to 
obtain liquor for himself, at the time that the 
Hanoverian soldiers in the same army were 
purchasing, with their own pay, bread to give 
their horses. Equally lamentable instances of 
the same want of feeling towards animals are to be 
seen every day in the streets of London. So 
general, indeed, is the evil that neither the action 
of the executive, nor the exertions of the philan- 
thropic individuals, who have formed themselves 
into a society to repress it, have proved suffi- 
cient to obviate its continual recurrence. 

The society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals would find ample scope for their humane 
endeavours in the Crimea; and we believe that the 
following description is by no means overdrawn. 


Generally about half-an-hour after I had watched 
from my tent the miserable baggage and bat-ponies 
tottering and crawling down to Balaklava, I was 
cheered by the sight of the French baggage animals 
coming from the central dépéts with supplies for Bos- 
quet’s division on the right. Twice a day, long strings 
of from eighty to one hundred fat, pursy mules, with 
their loads properly adjusted, and looking the pic- 
ture of order and arrangement, passed through the 
English camp. Instead of everything being in con- 
fusion, as with our baggage animals, with one man to 
each animal, either holding on the load himself, or 
cursing and punishing the animal because it fell off, 
there was generally not more than one man to eight or 
ten mules. I have frequently seen them with only one 
to twelve; and by a little management and kind 
treatment, the animals had learned to follow each other 
almost alone. I fear it cannot be denied that the 
French, as a& nation, are much more kindly disposed to 
their animals than we are. It was an exception to cee 
a Frenchman ill-treating the baggage animals: I am 
afraid it was the rule amongst our men. 


eed guncy mm source of the calamities which 
afflicted our army during the winter was the 





frightful loss of baggage animals. This loss 
principally arose from want of due care; and, 
in many cases, from absolute cruelty to the 
poor beasts. Of course, a properly organised 
baggage corps would have done much to correct 
this evil ; but we fear it can never be entirely 
eradicated, so long as individuals are in the 
habit of disregarding the dictates of humanity. 
Our cavalry themselves, highly disciplined as 
they are, fall far short of the French cavalry 
in the almost affectionate care which the latter 
bestow on their horses. 

Our author wishes to give a frightful picture 
of the sufferings of the English troops in the 
Crimea ; but, unfortunately for his object, the 
worst was over before he arrived; and his work 
loses much of its interest and authenticity, by 
the hearsay origin of most of his descriptions, 
and by the obvious exaggeration and distortion 
which many of his alleged facts underwent 
on their passage through various channels to 
his ear. We must, however, do our writer 
the justice to observe that he does not affect, in 
such intances, to quote from his own personal 
knowledge; his pages abound in such expres- 
sions as, “if camp reports are to ke credited ;” 
“it is credibly reported by those who ought to 
know; ” “‘as far as | could gather from officers ;” 
“from what I could collect;” “they say ;” 
“the report was current in the camp;” “I 
heard,” &c., which invariably precede our 
author's most startling descriptions. 

The general fact that our army suffered 
great privations and hardships is indisputable ; 
but what we wish to see is an account, by some 
impartial and competent person, how far 
this was unavoidable, from the nature of the 
undertaking, how far it was owing to defective 
organisation, and how far to the faults of 
individuals. When the subject has been thus 
carefully analysed, we shall be able to judge 
upon whom censure should be cast; until then, 
we hold such attacks upon absent and defence- 
less individuals to be most unfair and ungenerous. 
Were it not for the pain which is thus inflicted 
upon old and meritorious officers, it would be 
almost ludicrous to extract from the publications 
of the day, of which the book before us is a 
good sample, the jumble of discordant reasons 
which such impressionable men as our author, 
and others better known to fame, assign for the 
confusion and mismanagement before their eyes. 
“The apathy of head-quarters,” “that hydra- 
routine,” “ peninsula prejudices,” “an incapable 
staff,” are the phrases incessantly repeated by 
writers who, like our ‘‘ Amateur,” are thrown for 
the first time amongst those heterogeneous mate- 
rials which form an army ; writers not even aware 
of the designations, still less of the duties, attach- 
ing to the various departments of an army. Yet 
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these men, who are ignorant where the duties of 
one department ends and another begins, are 
those who presume to come forward, and, on the 
impression of the moment, publicly censure 
heads of departments ; and that, too, in respect 
of matters, on which it would require a lifetime 
spent in the service, and the most complete 
knowledge of all its intricacies, to furnish the 
grounds of an accurate judgment. 

As a specimen of the apathy and indifference 
of head-quarters, we would mention a fact which 
has come to our knowledge. During the terrible 
inconvenience felt from the want of baggage 
animals, Lord Raglan, every morning, enquired 
of his staff, “Who can spare a horse for the 
commissariat to-day?” One could give one 
horse, and another two, Lord Raglan himself 
always providing some; and a detachment of 
baggage horses was thus daily supplied from 
head-quarters, from the private resources of the 
staff, and exclusively employed for the general 
benefit of the army. 

So much much for the apathy and indifference 
of head-quarters. Our author, in his usual 
stereotype style, next opens his battery upon 
routine, of which he does not seem exactly to 
understand the meaning, and which he calls 
‘the complication of ages.” 

But bitter were the complaints of those in command 
who sacrificed reason to red-tape, and allowed hundreds 
to perish to glut the Hydra-Routine. Routine is the 
complication of ages: it is the Gordian knot that 
nobody can unravel ; but would not a Commander of 
decision, knowing he had a country to back him, have 
cut it at onee to save the efficiency, even the existence, 
of his army. 

In our opinion, this is another of those mis- 
conceptions, so wide of truth, which have been 
industriously propagated amongst the public by 
a few “ Amateurs,” who, unable to penetrato 
beneath the crust, formed their opinions upon 
the first superficial impression which happened 
to chime in with their own preconceived ideas. 

If there is one thing more than another 
which has been developed by the controversy 
concerning the condition of our army in the 
Crimea, and by the evidence taken before the 
Sebastopol Committee, it is the lamentable 
want of system and method existing amongst 
the various departments of the army. Upon a 
little consideration of the subject, such a fact is 
easily accounted for. According to the consti- 
tution of our army in time of peace, the two 
departments upon which depends mostly the effi- 
ciency of our army in the field, viz., the Quarter- 
Master-General and the Commissariat, can 
scarcely be said to have a practical existence, until 
war breaks out. And when to this is added that 
the subsidiary branches of an army, all of more 
or less importance as parts of a complete piece 
of mechanism, have to be hastily improvised, out 
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of materials nearest at hand, amidst the bustle 
and confusion at the outbreak of hostilities, it 
must be evident that much time must necessarily 
elapse before the component parts of the great 
machine thus brought into contact with one 
another for the first time can work together 
without friction. 

But what, after all, is this harmonious action 
of the various departments but routine ?—that 
very discipline and habitual order, which, ac- 
cording to these persons (who are loudest in 
finding fault where they are least able to dis- 
criminate), has been a fertile source of the 
evil from which our army has suffered. If it 
once occurred to those who use this cry, that 
routine is neither more nor less than regulation, 
they would start at the phantom they were 
raising, and would perceive that their theories, 
if carried out in full, would render all adminis- 
tration impossible, and, by a system of unchecked 
expenditure, cause a waste of the public money, 
against which these very gentlemen would be 
the first to exclaim. 

It has been well observed by one of the ablest 
civil servants of the Crown, that ‘ Routine is to 
administration what law is to justice, the ex- 
perience of the past to guide the future.” It is 
impossible to administer affairs without regu- 
lations ; if these are in fault, amend them by all 
means ; but this clamour raised against routine 
in the abstract, is, to say the least, childish, and 
totally unworthy of the common sense which 
usually guides the people of this country. 

It is possible that a few instances may have 
occurred of an unreasonable adherence to the 
strict letter of regulations; but such cases, 
where they have occurred, have arisen from the 
fault of individuals, the obstructiveness of some 
narrow-minded official, for which the system is 
not answerable. Much stress is laid upon these 
few instances, by the supporters of the theory 
that “adherence to routine” is the cause of 
every mischance which has happened to our 
army in the Crimea; and they attempt to prove 
their case by representing such instances as the 
rule, whereas they are well-known to be the 
exception, and admitted to be so by every fair 
and impartial observer. 

As for “ peninsula prejudices,” an outcry 
which we imagine has arisen more from the 
alliteration than from the sense, it is sufficient 
to remark that war, like everything else, requires 
an apprenticeship. In the course of a war, 
young men arise and distinguish themselves, 
and it is right that they should replace in 
command older officers who have done their 
share of work. But, in the beginning of a 
campaign, the experience of the more practised 
soldier is of the greatest value; and we may 
observe that, while many of our difficulties 
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in this campaign have arisen from  inex- 
perience of warfare, and want of knowledge 
of the expedients which a soldier only 
learns in the field, not one error can be 
traced to be the result of “ peninsula pre- 
judices.” We must say that it is but a bad 
encouragement to young officers about to risk 
their lives in the service of their country, when 
they see those who have shed their blood in the 
same cause, set on one side, sneered at, and 
ridiculed, until the term, ‘a peninsula officer,” 
instead of a distinction, becomes a reproach, 
and the advice of men who have learned their 
profession by laborious experience is derided 
and rejected, for the avowed reason that they 
have served through long and glorious cam- 
paigns. Our young officers may naturally 
reflect that ere many years have passed, 
“Crimean crotchets” will possibly be deemed 
as obnoxious as “ peninsula prejudices.” 
Amidst, however, all the complaints and en- 
deavours to attach culpability to individuals, one 
important fact has been overlooked ; and that is, 
that the French army, acknowledged on all sides 
to be a model of organisation, has suffered, 
during the winter, as much in proportion as our 
own troops. With no shelter but the little 
“tentes d’abri,” they looked upon our bell tents 
as luxurious in comparison; and the French 
officers often remarked that they would desire 
nothing more for their men than this much 
abused covering; which, however inadequate 
for the winter season, certainly did not deserve 
the censure it received, and was far superior to 
any enjoyed either by our enemies or allies. 
Again, with our resources 1000 miles more 
distant, our huts and warm clothing arrived 
before those of our allies; and the report that 
the English were obliged to borrow great coats 
from the French was totally without foundation. 
The French sick list was numerous ; and, not- 
withstanding the efforts made to conceal their 
losses, it is a well ascertained fact that 8000 
sick were sent to the Bosphorus in the month 
of January; and in February, a still larger 
number; and these, it must be remembered, 
were the worst cases only, and in addition to 
those that were treated in the field hospitals, 
which were filled to overflowing. We mention 
these facts, merely to show that the sufferings of 
our army were to a great extent unavoidable ; 
since the French, to whose arrangements we do 
full justice as most admirable, endured priva- 
tions and losses equal to our own. We look 
upon their hospital arrangements, in particular, 
as most excellent, and were, therefore, some- 
What surprised at finding in the pages of the 
book before us the following description of the 
French sick and wounded soldiers on their 
voyage to France. In his journies to and from 
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the East, the author comes across several French 
packets conveying soldiers of that nation, which 
calls forth these remarks :— 

The French soldiers were badly fed and worse cared 
for on board ship; and any of the half-million of 
emigrants who cross the Atlantic every year enjoy 
twice their comfort and consideration; but if the 
French are thus careless of their men on the voyage 
out when sound, they are no less so regarding their 
welfare on their voyage home when sick. On my return 
we brought two hundred sick, most of them with 
wounds or frost-bites, and yet they were equally des- 
titute of warm clothing, and obliged to sleep on deck 
in great numbers during a very severe passage of 
eleven days ; and the only surgeon to superintend and 
dress so many patients was the one attached to the 
ship. 

Without wishing to say anything in dispa- 
ragement of our Allies, we would commend 
this to the notice of those critics who point 
triumphantly to the superior management of 
the French in all matters relating to this war, 
as a proof of the incapacity of British officials, 
and a convenient vehicle for the most incon- 
siderate abuse of all authorities. 

A favourite expression of those who throw 
blame upon Lord Raglan for every mischance 
which befel our army in the Crimea is, that 
he had power to amend defects, reorganise, 
and, if necessary, reconstruct any department 
found wanting. No doubt, in many cases, he 
had ; but did he possess the requisite means ? 
The evidence of Sir John Burgoyne and other 
officers before the Sebastopol Committee goes 
far to prove that he had not. The case of 
assumed neglect in constructing a road be- 
tween the camp and Balaklava is now shown 
to be without foundation ; and in their favourite 
argument of how much was effected by the 
Duke of Wellington, in the way of reorganisa- 
tion of his departments in Spain, after an ex- 
perience of the same defects, Lord Raglan’s 
opponents lose sight of the important fact that, 
after the campaigns of 1812 and 1813, to which 
they here particularly allude, the Duke was 
enabled, in the winter, to place his troops in 
comfortable cantonments, where, secure from 
molestation, he had time and leisure to devise 
and execute the necessary reforms, and complete 
those points of equipment, in which an English 
army in the field is always so wofully deficient. 

We stated just now that Lord Raglan had 
power to reform many abuses, but not all. 
With respect to the state of confusion in the 
harbour of Balaklava, which has been imputed 
to negligence on bis, part, it should be borne 
in mind that he had no control whatever over 
the shipping; and although the naval and 
military authorities have always acted together 
with the greatest cordiality, still, any interfer- 
ence on the part of Lord Raglan in the naval 
arrangements, would inevitably have produced 
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jealousy and unpleasant feelings between the 
two services. One great cause of the confusion 
arose from the method adopted in England of 
loading ships with the most heterogeneous 
cargoes, of which no account was kept. Thus, 
when a transport entered the harbour of Ba- 
laklava, it frequently required the interven- 
tion of five or six departments to clear it. 
But the inconvenience did not stop here: 
one department urgently required certain stores 
which were under the stores belonging to an- 
other, who, not requiring their's, were unwilling 
to disembark them, in the absence of storehouses 
to stow them away. ‘Thus arose endless dis- 
putes and embarrassments, loss of time and 
labour, and incessant confusion. 

The remaining, and, indeed, the principal 
cause of all the privations of the army has 
been the want of transport animals. The 
author is loud in his denunciations of the want 
of energy on the part of the Commander-in- 
Chief, in supplying this want. He gives a 
striking, but unfortunately a very incorrect, ac- 
count of the efforts made to procure animals. 
He says :-— 

One would have imagined that every nerve would 
have been strained to supply the deficiency ; but 
except despatching one or two staff officers, friends of 
the family, up to Missére’s hotel, or perhaps a little 
farther off, to pick up animals in a happy-go-lucky sort 
of manner, always after the French had got the pick 
for two-thirds of the money, nothing whatever was 
done to procure them. 

Nothing could be farther from the real truth 
than this statement. From the first moment 
of the arrival of troops in Turkey, the late 
Captain Nolan was employed, in conjunction 
with Mr. Wilkinson, the principal Veterinary 
Surgeon, in buying horses for the army at Con- 
stantinople ; two more efficient men could not 
have been selected ; at the same period, Captain 
King, R.A. was sent on the same errand to 
Tunis; and shortly afterwards, Lieut. Colonel 
Dickson at Varna, Lieut. Colonel Gambier at 
Shumla, and an officer, whose name we cannot 
at this moment recollect, at Bourgas, were all 
employed in the same duty. Captain Nolan, 
accompanied by Captain Thompson, 10th 
Hussars, subsequently proceeded to Syria, and 
succeeded in purchasing a large number of pure 
Arab horses from the Bedouin tribes of the 
Desert. The exertions of these officers suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for the army a considerable 
number of horses, we believe 5000. This 


number, however, though it may appear large to 
those who are not aware of the immense amount 
of land transport required for an army in the 
field, when it is calculated that one horse is 
required for every two men, was little more 
than one half of the quantity it was considered 
would be ultimately necessary. 
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At this period, the expedition to the Crimea 
took place ; and Lord Raglan was forced, through 
waut of shipping, to leave at Varna nearly all 
the animals thus laboriously collected frum so 
many points. It will thus be seen that there 
was a large depét of animals at Varna, from 
which Lord Raglan was enabled to draw as his 
transport in the Crimea failed. It was considered 
advisable, however, that the efforts to provide 
baggage animals for the army should not be 
relaxed. Major Fellowes, well known as an 
excellent cavalry officer, was sent to Constanti- 
nople to purchase horses, while Colonel Kinloch, 
at the same time, was employed in Spain to pro- 
cure mules. Many other officers, whose names 
we never learned, were employed upon the same 
duty ; but without entering more into the sub- 
ject, we think that we have shown enough to 
prove that Lord Raglan is not open to the 
characteristic sneer our author bestows upon 
him for want of energy in this particular : but, 
on the contrary, that he spared no endeavour, 
from the beginning to the end, to remedy the 
want complained of, and that, had our sea trans- 
port been better organised during the winter, 
the energetic efforts of the Commander-in-Chief 
would have been successful in obtaining a sufli- 
cient supply of baggage horses for his army. 

In order to carry out the project of taking 
Sebastopol by a coup de main, it was necessary 
that the army should march in the lightest 
possible order; relying mainly for sustenance 
and other requisites upon the fleet, from which 
it was considered the allied armies would never 
be more than a day’s march distant. How rigour- 
ously this was enforced may be inferred not only 
from the well known fact, that the officers were 
obliged to carry their own necessaries ; but also 
from another fact, equally remarkable, though 
not hitherto so widely circulated, that the English 
army never possessed on shore, at the same time, 
more than fifty rounds of musket ammunition 
per man, in addition to the number of rounds 
carried in the soldiers’ pouches. 

From this inherent but unavoidable defect 
in the enterprise, arose those delays upon the 
march between Old Fort and Sebastopol, which 
have been so much cavilled at in England. It 
has never been found practicable to load English 
troops with more than three day's provisions on 
the line of march, and this has always formed 
a serious obstacle to any rapid advance on the 
part of the British army. When to this is 
added a scarcity of land transport, which pre- 
vented the Commissariat from carrying with the 
army the requisite stores for a further supply, it 
may easily be imagined how great must have 
been the delay of issuing provisions from the 
fleet, to the extent, every third day, of nearly 
90,000 rations, exclusive of forage for the horses. 
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On leaving the ground at Old Fort, three 
days’ provisions were issued to the troops as 
usual ; on the day succeeding the battle of the 
Alma, consequently, a reissue became necessary. 
This, together with the embarrassment caused 
by the large numbers of sick and wounded, 
occasioned a considerable delay, to the great 
regret of the Generals commanding, who were 
as fully aware of the importance of following up a 
successful blow as the noisy critics at home, fire- 
side heroes—whoshow“ how Sebastopol and Cron- 
stadt can be taken after dinner,” and by whom 
such slight details as to the amount of provisions 
in the soldiers’ haversacks, to enable them to follow 
a retreating enemy, are completely overlooked. 

In our opinion, two very important morals can 
be drawn from the fact we have just quoted. 
First, it shows the injustice of judging and 
condemning the proceedings of a General, from 
the meagre and superficial accounts which alone 
can reach the public; and in the second place, 
it proves the absolute necessity of devising some 
means by which an English army can carry a 
larger supply of provisions. It has often been 
remarked by military historians that the Duke 
of Wellington never pressed a retreating enemy 
so closely and hardly as to reap the full benefit 
of a victory; but it is not so generally known 
that this apparent want of activity proceeded 
from the cause above-mentioned. We should 
be inclined to think that the introduction of the 
new preparations of meat, such as pemican, 
&e., would greatly facilitate the attainment of 
the desirable end of enabling the soldier to 
carry a much larger stock of provisions, without 
any material increase of the weight which he 
has already to bear. Who knows but that, in 


this inventive age, we may at last find means 
of accomplishing the King of Prussia’s maxim, 
that no General should fight an action without a 
supply of twelve days’ provisions. 

In our review of the book before us, we have 
been led into many details which may seem 
unnecessary ; but we think the time has arrived, 
when an attempt should be made, with the 
assistance of the materials which are now gra- 
dually coming within our reach, to refute the 
various misapprehensions which have been en- 
tertained respecting the military operations of 
the Allies, and which are so much calculated 
to do injury to absent individuals. We freely 
acknowledge that the competence of a General 
commanding an army for his post is a fair sub- 
ject of criticism and discussion. But when it 
is remembered how little can be known, during 
the actual period of hostilities, of the many, 
and, apparently, slight details, which must 
necessarily influence a General's actions; and 
how much this temporary obscurity is increased 
in the case of an allied army and a divided 
command, it will be seen how impossible it is 
for those who are not initiated into all the 
minutie of the proceedings, to form a fair and 
impartial judgment of the ability displayed by 
any General. When the veil is drawn aside, 
and the motives which guided the English 
Generals are shown in the full light of day, the 
events of the last few months will be a lesson 
to future generations to show forbearance in 
criticizing the actions of those whose position 
renders them defenceless, by depriving them of 
the power of reply, without violating a discre- 
tion which all honourable men should be the 
first to appreciate. 





Travels and Adventures in the Province of Assam, during a Residence of Fourteen Years. By Major 
Joun Burter, 55th Regt. Bengal Nat. Infantry. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Ir our readers will look at the map of Asia on 
a sufficiently large scale they will find the 
Province of Assam,—a tract of country about 
700 miles from east to west, by nearly 70 from 
north to south. The river Brahmapootra, or, 
as it is now written, the Burrompooter, inter- 
sects it in its length ; the mountains of Thibet 
bound it on the north; our Bengal territory ad- 
joins it on the west; an undefined line separates 
it from the Chinese empire on the east ; while 
the Birmah empire forms its southern boundary. 
The natural conformation of the land divides 
it into two parts—the Hill and Plain Country, 
both of which are watered by numerous rivers 
and streams, the feeders of the Brahmapootra. 
Our connection with this country begins from 





1792, when we marched a body of troops into 
it to restore a deposed Rajah. Since that time 
the Hindoos of Assam have shared the fate of 
the rest of the nation. The communication 
with Bengal is carried on solely by the rivers, 
which are the great high roads of this country. 
In a short preface, Major Butler describes this 
book as a continuation of his former work, “ A 
Sketch of Assam,” illustrative of the habits, 
customs, and manners of those Hill tribes not 
described in his former work. He adds, that 
the statistical accounts, the mode of realizing the 
revenue, and other information, have been de- 
rived from official correspondence by permission 
of the Indian Government. He has divided 
his book into three parts: The Expedition into 
2s 
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the Highlands of Assam; The Hill tribes of 
Assam ; and the District of Now-Gong. This 
last part is illustrated by a map, and there are 
besides nine plates very well executed. In 
that opposite to page 25, which represents the 
square stone pillars at Dheemahpoor, we were 
struck with the resemblance which the two 
narrow stones bear to our Runic stones. Two 
short songs are given as specimens of Assamese 
music, neither of which shows the least musical 
skill. Considering that the boatmen are so 
numerous, and constantly occupied in carrying 
passengers and freight on the many rivers, we 
might have looked for something well marked 
in the first—a boat song; but we question if 
even Moore could have made a melody of it. 

In 1844, Major Butler was placed in charge 
of the Hill tribes, having previously resided for 
three years in Lower Assam. Six weeks of 
heavy tracking against the rapid stream of the 
Brahmapootra brought him, he tells us, with his 
wife and child, to his desolate station at Saikwah. 
In a few lines he describes the duties of a mili- 
tary officer in civil employ ; he says— 

The onerous and responsible duties of a military 
officer in civil employment in Assam can scarcely be 
imagined; he is expected to do everything. The 
principal assistant of a district is judge, magistrate, and 
collector. For six months in the year he is constantly 
travelling about the country, inspecting roads, causing 
them to be repaired, opening new ones, instituting 
local fiscal enquiries from village to village, enduring 
great fatigue, e to many perils from climate, wild 
beasts, and demi-savages in the hills. 


We may form some notion of the labour per- 
formed by these officers, by remembering that 
the district of Now-Gong, which was under our 
author's superintendance, contains 2,160 square 
miles, an area one-third larger than the county 
of Kent. After a short stay at Saikwah, he 
was ordered to take charge of the Tezpore 
District in Central Assam, on the north bank 
of the Burrompooter. Thence, after a few 
months’ residence, he was removed to the per- 
manent charge of the Now-Gong District in 
Southern Central Assam. He hardly reached 
his goal, looking for rest, when he was enjoined 
to take the command of a military expedition 
into the Angahmee Nagah country bordering 
on the Birmah empire. This new order sur- 
prised- him but little; he was accustomed to be 
moved about; in the course of twenty-seven 
years’ service it had seldom been his lot to 
enjoy at one place an undisturbed residence of 
more than a few months. On the 20th of 
November, 1845, he set out on his expedition 
with an escort of a hundred men of the 2nd 
Assam Light Infantry under the command of 
Lieutenant Campbell, with an apothecary to 
attend the sick, and with a surveyor. ‘The 


ohject of the expedition was to meet the An- 
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gahmee Nagah chiefs, and to induce them, by 
conciliatory intercourse, to put a stop to their 
annual marauding and murderous incursions 
against our more peaceable neighbours. It is, 
in fact, the old story of Highland versus Low- 
land, the last traces of which we have in 
Waverley. 

The result of his measures, viz., the con- 
ciliation of the tribes and the acquirement of 
more accurate knowledge of. the country, was 
considered to be more freely attained than on 
any former occasion. Not a shot was fired 
throughout the journey, nor the slightest sign 
of hostile feeling shown to the mission. It is 
not our intention to do more than to notice a 
few of the more striking circumstances detailed 
in the diary kept on this occasion. Just ob- 
serving, that the country through which they 
moved is difficult of access from the thick 
jungles, swamps, and rivers. On the first day's 
march, Lieutenant Campbell came on’ two 
rhinoceroses, which he killed in the manner 
thus described :-— 

With great dexterity he instantly fired two shots at 
the animal nearest him, and, by a happy accident, the 
ball not only passed through the head of the animal 
aimed at, but lodged in the head of another rhinoceros 
standing close by it; when, to his surprise, both 
animals fell dead on the spot. One rhinoceros having 
fallen on the legs of the other, Lieutenant Campbell 
was firmly convinced that his first shot missed, and the 
second ball proved fatal to both animals; it seems 
= incredible, but there is no reason to doubt the 
ac’ 


We are not told what weight of ball the gun 
carried. The whole of the level country seems 
to abound in wild elephants, buffaloes, rhi- 
noceroses, deer, and hogs. At the village of 
Bojape-emah some of them were hospitably 
entertained by the chief. 

They were all treated with great civility, and the 
chief invited them into his house, and offered them, 
out of a trough placed in the middle of the house, a 
ladle of fermented liquor as thick as mud, the smell of 
which was quite sufficient to debar them from partaking 
of the proffered cheer. 


They met with the same sort of fermented 
liquor in various places, only that the colour 
was white instead of black: it is said to be a 
preparation of rice. The thickness distinguishes 
it from every other intoxicating liquor that we 
are acquainted with. The Nagah mode of 
administering an oath is curious. 

All the chiefs were summoned to witness the taking 
of the oaths administered to them according to their 
own most solemn ceremonies. Written agreements 
were drawn out by us (for the Nagahs have no written 
language), and thoroughly explained to them, and, to 
show their assent to the proceedings, they placed a 
double-barrelled gun between their teeth, after this a 
sword and a spear, and declared that, if they swerved 
from their oaths, they would fall by the one or the other. 


An extraordinary custom fell under our 
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author's notice at a village called Hosang- 
Hajoo, which he thus describes :— 

We first went to a large building called the Rangkee 
or the Daka chang, in which all the boys of the village 
reside, until they are married. The building was about 
sixty feet long, and twenty high, with gable ends. The 
inside of the house consisted of one large room, in 
the centre of which a wood fire was burning on the 
ground, and wooden stools were arranged in rows for 
the boys to sleep upon. At one end, a small room was 
partitioned off for the accommodation of an elderly 
man, who was superintendent of the establishment. 


The girls of this village dwell together in a 
similar building, called the Hilokee, under the 
management of an old woman. The utmost 
order seemed to prevail in the Hilokee as in 
the Rangkee. Into this village Major Butler 
succeeded, without difficulty, in locating at once 
a schoolmaster to teach the boys, forty in number, 
the Assamese language; they were supplied 
with the Bible in Assamese and Bengalee. 
This wise and humane step was very successful ; 
in the course of a year several of the boys learned 
the first rudiments of the language. We learn, 
from other notices in this work, that the Bible 
has been introduced into other parts of the 
country, and that the American Baptist Mission- 
aries are pursuing their labours successfully. 
In general, however, there is much indifference, 
if not a positive disinclination to education. 
The general character of the Nagahs is that of 
all tribes in a similar state of barbarism; 
they are dirty, extremely so, in their persons, 
as well as in their houses; they are cruel, 
treacherous, and vindictive. The vendetta of 
the Corsicans hardly equals that of the Hill 
tribes. . 

The second part of the book gives an account 
of the Hill tribes, the Kookies, and Meekis, 
against whom no fewer than ten military ex- 
peditions were sent before they could be brought 
under subjection. On more than one occasion 
several hundred bayonets, three-pounder guns, 
and four-inch mortars had to be employed, 
requiring, as usual in eastern campaigns, a large 
number of coolies or bearers. The population, 
in proportion to the extent of the country, is 
scanty, but the strong holds are situated on the 
summits and slopes of hills, many of which are 
systematically scarped, and the tracks to them, 
for they do not deserve the names of roads, run 
through a series of natural obstacles, of which 
the natives avail themselves with great dexterity, 
planting pangies, stakes pointed at either end, 
and firmly fastened in the ground, and rolling 
down stones on the assailants as they advance. 
The result of the tenth expedition may be 
briefly told. The people of Kakre-mah challenged 
Captain Read to fight them. His force con- 
sisted of one-hundred-and-fifty muskets, two 
three-pounders, and a mortar, with an auxiliary 
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force of eight hundred friendly Nagahs. The 
enemy fought desperately and skilfully, and 
did not yield until they had lost three hundred 
in killed and wounded; so bravely did these 
warriors fight. But mountaineers fight well in 
every part of the world. During the battle the 
Nagahs were busily employed in securing their 
trophies, the heads, feet, and hands, of the slain. 
After this struggle the Hill tribes were com- 
pletely subdued. Incidental notices of customs 
and manners, observed by the different officers 
who commanded these expeditions, are scattered 
through this portion of the work, a few of which 
may amuse our readers, who will recognise, in 
the following extract, the service of Jacob 
for Rachel : 


When a youth is desirous of marrying into any 
family, his parents visit the parents of the damsel 
selected, and present a pitcher of spirituous liquor. 
If this be refused, the proposed alliance is declined ; 
but, if the liquor is accepted, the youth is sent for, 
and, if his father is able to pay in kind, or coin, 
twenty-five rupees (2/. 10s.) to the parents of the 
damsel, the marriage soon takes place; otherwise, 
the young man is formally made over to the care 
of the parents of the damsel, to remain in bond- 
age for a certain number of years, generally two or 
three, and sometimes five. Should he fall sick, he 
returns home, and the period of absence does not 
count as part of the time agreed upon to be served. 
When the period of service expires, a grand feast is 
given in proportion to their means, and the marriage 
ceremony is performed by the Ghalim, or chief of the 
village. 

The personal appearance of the young men, 
their dress, and the charms of the women, are 
thus described : 

The young men are fine, well proportioned figures, 
and by no means bad looking. Some tie their hair up 
in a knot on the head; others allow it to flow loose 
and about four inches long, which gives them a very 
wild appearance. Their complexions are brown, 
mouths large, nose flat, high cheek bones, sharp small 
eyes, and a cunning, arch, severe, expression of coun- 
tenance when excited, that truly denotes their traits of 
character, cruel, treacherous, and vindictive. No part 
of the body is tattooed, as is the custom with the 
Nagahs of Upper Assam. The women are short, stout, 
and unprepossessing in appearance. They weave the 
clothing required for the family, work in the fields, cut 
and bring in firewood and water, and perform every 
description of drudgery. 

The dress of the Angahmee Nagahs consists of a 
blue or black kilt, prettily ornamented with cowrie 
shells; and a coarse brown cloth made of the burk of 
the nettle plant is loosely thrown over the shoulders. 


The strange value of male and female slaves 
estimated in cows and conch-shells is curious. 


A male slave is worth one cow and three conch 
shells; a female slave is worth three cows and four or 
five conch shells. 


Acow.. two conch shells. 
Apig ...-. % * 

A goat. . ” ” 
Afowl. . ene packet of salt. 


The price of salt in the plains is 7 rupees per maund 
of 40 seers or 80fbs., and a conch shell is worth 1 
rupee, so that a male slave is worth 13 rupees or 26 
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seers; a female slave 34 rupees or 68 seers; a cow 10 
rupees or 1/.; a goat or pig 2 rupees or 4 seers each. 
By this we see that, contrary to what obtains in 
other countries, a female slave is worth more 
than three times as much as a male slave. An 
unusual sort of slavery exists in Assam, which, in 
some respects, reminds us of the metairie system, 
as still practised in some parts of the south of 
France, so far as the cultivation is concerned. 
There are many kinds of slaves in Assam, dis- 
tinguished by distinct appellations. The Moorukea is 
a kind of chapunea, neither servant, slave, nor equal, 
but partaking of all. The master provides the 
Moorukea with a pair of bullocks and a plough, and 
he tills his master’s land for two days. On the third 
day the Moorukea may plough his own ground with 
his master’s bullocks and plough. If he does not take 
his reward or wages thus, by using his master’s cattle 
and implements of husbandry, he is a perfect slave, 
lives in his master’s house, is constantly fed and 
worked, and receives a share of the produce. 
It is not stated whether the master provides the 
seed. The third part of the book details the 
revenue accounts of the district of Now-Gong, 
containing 8,712 square miles. The net revenue 
of this district amounts to Rs. 128,985, or, in 
pounds sterling, to 12,8981. The land is 
assessed at more than two shillings for the 
measure called a poorah, equal to an English acre 
and a quarter. In the hills hoes are taxed, and 
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where these are not taxed houses are taxed. 
Fisheries are sold to heads of villages at so 
much the lake or pond for the year. No 
pond is let for less than Rs. 20. It is 
stated, that in no part of India is the rent 
so low as in Assam, and the fertility and the 
productiveness of the soil cannot be disputed. 
The appendix contains statistical tables. 

To the general reader this work offers, perhaps, 
but few salient points. But little is known of 
Assam except by those who push their inquiries 
into matters connected with our East India 
possessions; yet there is much merit in the 
simple narrative style in which Major Butler 
relates what he saw and did. We feel certain 
that he is one of that class of most meritorious 
men, whom the rulers of India are fortunate in 
possessing; who are busily employed in laying the 
sure foundations of a power, in the newly acquired 
countries, which we confidently expect will last 
as long as the English nation endures. It is, 
perhaps, owing’ to the fact that Major Butler 
was not employed in the most northern parts, 
that we find no mention made of the great 
experiment of growing tea in Assam, an 
experiment which promises, at no distant 
—_— to affect our commercial relations with 

hina. 





Pictures from Battle Fields. 


By Tue Rovine EncutsuMan ; with eight illustrations. 


London: Routledge. 


Tue “ Roving Englishman,” by the first collec- 
tion of lively sketches reproduced from House- 
hold Words, has attained a popularity which 
will render any work from his pen sure of 
a good reception. With statesmanlike views, 
and with peculiar prejudices, dealing out even- 
handed justice to all, whether Christian or Turk, 
oppressor or oppressed, but rabid as regards our 
diplomatic service abroad, the “‘ Roving English- 
man” will make friends wherever he makes his 
appearance, from the wit and good-humou rwhich 
support his want of method and desultory de- 
scriptions, and the good feeling which pervades 
his judgment. 

“T have striven,” he says in his preface, ‘“ to 
treat only the elements of the war, so to say, 
and collect a few stray pages of history which 
may convey to the reader a clearer and more 
vivid idea of the state of our affairs in the East 
than the dry details of battles and sieges, as 
bloody as useless, or the terrible story of a 
campaign which can only sully our annals and 
sadden our hearts.” 

In fulfilment of his promise, our author has 


given us a somewhat heterogeneous, but an 
agreeable series of photographs much after the 
manner of his former work. Beginning with a 
rapid summary of the war, to which he attributes 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe as the pr:ncipal 
cause, and a “ Christian Charter” as the best 
remedy, he carries us through the scenes where 
diplomatic or military forces are contending, 
stays for a short time at Bucharest, and brings 
us home to England through the Austrian 
dominions and Germany. We will let the 
author speak for himself:— 
LIBERTY IN TURKEY. 

It must be granted that the Greeks have still some 
things to complain of; but, as times go, their griefs 
are not many when compared with the griefs of the 
rest of the world in other places. This is no reason 
why they should last for ever; but it is a reason why 
they should be borne with some patience at present, 
and why at all times they should rather form matter 
for calm and reasonable discussion than for fighting, 
which is merely the violent and vulgar argument of 
ignorant men, who are acquainted with no other. 

I apprehend that too little liberty is by no means 
one of the evil things of which the Christians im 
Turkey can truly complain. The fact is, there is too 
much. Liberty in Turkey almost amounts to license, 
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and the police does not check even vulgar and danger- 
ous brawls with a hand quite stern and ready enough. 
Turkey of late years has run into the very extreme of 
liberalism. Thirty years ago she was following her 
political refugees to Vienna and Venice, to bring them 
to torturing and disgraceful deaths at Belgrade or 
Constantinople; now she has become the secure home 
of hundreds of grateful foreigners, who have fled their 
country to escape destruction. 

Turkey, it is true, has not a free press. We are not 
entitled as yet to expect this last healthy institution of 
wise and honest governments; but I have no hesitation 
in saying that the press at Constantinople is upon the 
whole freer than that of Athens. There are books 
published in Turkey, sold openly, and taught in Rayah 
schools, which would infallibly doom their possessors 
to shocking deaths or hopeless imprisonment in Austria 
or in Italy. Incendiary pamphlets and papers are sent 
to Constantinople and the Turkish provinces in ship- 
loads, from Athens and the states.of Greece. They 
are sent, also, I am sorry to say, with the malicious and 
deliberate design of creating political disturbances, yet 
the Turkish government takes no unwise notice of such 
things. There is not a coffee-house throughout the 
empire where these Creek Rayahs assemble, in which 
Turks are not openly cursed with such determined and 
bitter enmity that it makes one quite uncomfortable to 
listen ; yet, all the time I have been in Turkey, I have 
never heard of such a thing as a single prosecution or 
imprisonment from this cause. As far as liberty and 
general prosperity are concerned, I will assert distinctly 
that the Greeks in Turkey are very much better off 
than those under the remarkably incomprehensible 
government of King Otho. 


Our readers are already pretty familiar with 
the circumstances attending the first landing of 
the allied expedition to the East. We will not 
dwell on so painful a subject as the want of 
organization and the consequent wretchedness 
that ensued ; but a wonderful description of a 
plague of locusts that arrived as “ unexpected 
guests to devour the winter provisions of the 
British army” is too good a specimen of our 
author’s graphic powers to be left untouched. 

APPEARANCE OF THE LOCUSTS. 

A little later, and I am passing through a Greek 

village. The alarm has spread everywhere, and the 


local authorities have bestirred themselves to resist 
their enemies while still weak. Large fires are burn- 


ing on the banks of a swift river, and immense caul-~ 


drons full of boiling water are streaming over them. 
The whole country side has been out locust-hunting : 
they have just returned with the result of their day’s 
exertion. Twenty-three thousand pounds’ weight of 
these little insects, each, as I have said, no bigger than 
@ pin’s head, have been brought in already in one day. 
They have been caught in a surface of less than five 
square miles. There has been no difficulty in catching 
them,—children of six years old can do it as well as 
grown men. A sack and a broom are all that is neces- 
sary; place the open sack on the ground, and you may 
Sweep it full of locusts as fast as you can move your 
arms. The village community pay about a farthing a 
pound for locusts. Some of the hunters have earned 
two or three shillings a day. As the sacks are brought 
in, they are thrust into the cauldrons of boiling water 
and boiled each for some twenty minutes; they are 
then emptied into the rapid little river swollen by the 
melting of mountain snows. 

My Albanian Hamed watches these proceedings 
from his embroidered scarlet saddle with much melan- 
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choly gravity. “Ah!” he says, “if there was but one 

dervish or good man among those rogues, he would 

pray them away in an hour. There are no locasts in 

my village because we have a dervish—a svintly man 
ere.” 

They seem to be of several distinct species. Their 
bodies are about an inch-and-a-half long, but some are 
much larger round than others. They have six legs. 
The hind legs of the largest kind are nearly three 
inches long, or twice the length of the body. They 
have ifamense strength, and can spring four or five 
yards at a time. The legs are terminated by sharp, 
long claws, and have lesser claws going about half way 
up at the sides of them. Their hold, therefore, is sin- 
gularly tenacious. Their heads and shoulders are 
covered with a kind of horny armour, very tough. 
Some are of a bright green colour all over; some have 
brown backs and yellow bellies, with red legs, and are 
speckled not unlike a partridge. Some are nearly 
black all over and have long wings. The largest 
species have immensely long feelers projecting out 
near the eyes. I noticed some of these feelers twice 
the length of the rest of the body. The bite of the 
largest kind is strong enough to bend a pin. This 
locust has immense sharp tusks furnished with saws 
inside. His mouth opens on all four sides and closes 
like a vice. His eyes are horny and he cannot shut 
them. The largest kind have two short yellow wings, 
and a long pointed fleshy tail; the smallest have four 
long black wings, and no tail. The head is always 
large in comparison to the body, and not unlike that of 
a lobster. In moving its scales it makes a noise like 
the creaking of new leather. 

RAPACITY OF THE LOCUSTS. 

But they are a dreadful visitation. They ate holes 
in my clothes as I walked about; they got among 
Hamed’s arms; they choked up the barrels of his 
pistols, and fed upon his sash of silk and gold; they 
ate away the tassel of his cap and the leather sheath 
of his sword. My French debardeur dressing-gown, 
one month from Alfred’s, might have been taken for a 
recent purchase at rag fair. They ate the sole of my 
slipper while I was asleep on a sofa; they ate my shirts 
in the wardrobe, and they ate my stockings. Hamed’s 
“good man” never arriving, he catches many, and puts 
them out of the window with much tenderness. The 
Pasha, my host, with a touching faith in the goodness 
of God, goes about with a long stick to save them from 
drowning, when they are driven by the winds into his 
reservoir of gold fish. hh 

I cannot help thinking the Pasha is right, but I can- 
not be so good as he is. For the locusts eat the back 
hair off the women’s heads while washing at the foun- 
tain, and the moustaches of the gardeners while they 
sleep in the noonday shadow. They strip trees till 
they look as if struck by lightning or burnt by fire. I 
see the plants green and gay in the moonlight, in the 
morning their freshness and beauty have departed. 

Families sit wailing in their fields over the ruin of 
their little all. There is a story that the locusts have 
eaten a child while its mother was away at work; there 
is a tradition that they once ate a drunken man who 
fell down in the kennel. Neither event is improbable. 
I saw a locust draw blood from the lips of an infant in 
its mother’s arms. i ‘ 

They will not die. They seem to have neither sight 
nor hearing; vile things with nothing but mouths. If 
you catch one he will spring from your hold, and, 
leaving his legs behind him, go on as well as ever. 
The cadi had a little garden; he had it watched day 
and night, for it was his pride, and full of far-away 
flowers. He kept fires surrounding it constantly, to 

revent the locusts crawling in. When they had 
Larned to fly, he fired guns to turn aside their course ; 
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when they came in spite of this, he turned a garden 
engine upon them; then he buried them, but every 
green thing and every blossom was stripped from his 
garden for all that. 

They will not die; they can swim for hours. Hot 
water, cold water; acids, spirits, smoke, are useless. 
I plunged one in salt and water; he remained four 
minutes, and sprang away apparently uninjured. I re- 
eaught him, and smoked him for five minutes; two 
minutes afterwards he had revived and was hopping 
away. I re-caught the same locust, and buried him 
as deeply in the ground as I could dig with a pocket- 
knife; I marked the place, and the next morning | 
looked for my friend, but he was gone. Nothing will 
kill them, but smashing them to a jam with a blow, or 
boiling them. There is no protection against them. 
They despise and eat through the thickest cloths or 
sacking, or matting, and glass coverings for a large 
extent of ground would be of course too expensive. 
The only way in which one of my neighbours was 
enabled to save part of his harvest, was by gathering 
his fruits, and cutting down his corn immediately the 
locusts came, and then burying his property in holes 
dug in the ground, and covered over with a heavy 
stone at the aperture, as I had seen the peasantry do 
in some parts of Western Africa. This saved him a 
little ; no barn or room would have done so. 

Yet another three weeks, towards the end of July, 
and the cloud which has hovered over the land so long 
is clearing away; and there arises a great wind, so 
that the locusts are swept off in countless armies to the 
sea, and drowned. It is impossible to bathe for days, 
or to walk by the sea-shore, because of the stench of 
them. But they are gone, and their bodies float over 
the sea like a crust, extending to the opposite coast of 
Asia Minor. 


We leave to the book itself the description of 
Constantinople and its neighbourhood, and pass- 
ing dirty Varna in the dirty steamboat of the 
Austrian Lloyds, arrive, indeed, at the battle- 
field. If poverty brings one into contact with 
strange bedfellows, we see how campaigns give 
rise to strange expedients. 


We must have looked a strange —— : all, except 
myself, were excessively er an dly arrayed. 
They wore their full-dress uniforms, dingy, and covered 
over with dirt till their colour was completely undistin- 
guishable. They looked something between the mili- 
tary mendicants who prowl about elderly lady-like 
neighbourhoods, and fancy portraits of noted brigands, 
Their beards appeared to begin at their eye-lashes, 
and go on till they were lost in the folds of the vo- 
luminous scarfs which they wore round their waists. 
Between the dark neutral tint of their clothes and that 
of their hands there was but small difference, and 
when they removed their caps for a moment, the bit of 
clean skin underneath presented a contrast quite start- 
ling and ludicrous, There was one thing also which 
struck me particularly, and that was the prudent and 
laudable anxiety which our host displayed with respect 
to the fragments of our feast : nay, once, I remember, as 
a soldier passed chuckling and lugging along a power- 
ful and struggling goose by the neck, the captain cried 
out with an eagerness of speech inexpressibly droll, 
“TIang it, Martin! There goes a fellow with a goose: 
be quick and cut after him, perhaps he will let us go 
halves, or tell you where he got it, or if there is another. 
Come, look sharp, or you ‘ll lose him.” I should be 
sorry to bring anything like an unhandsome charge 
against the captain's guests, but it certainly was my 
impression that Ensign Dash had placed something in 


his coat pocket, and that that something was the drum- 
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stick of a fowl, and a hunk of precious biack bread, 
done up in a pocket-handkerchief. 

The occasions for extracts present themselves 
so yepeatedly that we feel as Eiéthen says of 
his servant at Jerusalem, like an alderman at a 
city feast, not knowing to which dainty we can 
attach ourselves without injustice to the rest. 
Nevertheless, we will single out the Zouave 
from the surrounding group of Bashi-Bozouks, 
Russian, and French officers, all deseribed in 
an unmistakeable manner. In a late number 
of the ‘“‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” an article, 
attributed to the Duc d’Aumale, has given us 
the history and formation of the Zouave corps. 
Here, however, we have a picture of the in- 
dividuals of which it is formed. 

He is a small, fine-featured man, rather loosely put 
together. He has that expression of face which pre- 
pares you at once for any cool, intrepid, harmless piece 
of impudence. I say harmless, for among friends he 
is soft-hearted as a woman, | oes more so. Heisa 
braggadocio, but full of kindliness, and devoid of envy. 
He will believe of others, stories to the full as marvel- 
lous as he relates of himself; and give them entire 
credit for any species of impossible adventure to which 
they may lay claim. His mind is at once shrewd and 
imaginative, yet singularly free from suspicion. The 
stupidest trickster might win his faith and deceive him; 
and do so even with subsequent impunity, for he does 
not know what it is to bear enduring malice. In spite 
of this boyish simplicity, however, he is unmatched in 
invention and resources. He would live, and live well, 
where ingenuity itself would starve. He would suc- 
ceed, where wisdom and experience incarnate would 
fail. He is brave to rashness, unselfish to chivalry, 
unexacting, good-humoured, ready to oblige or assist 
others to a degree that is inexpressibly graceful and 
winning. But he must be humoured, for he believes 
in himself, and if you put him out, he will begin to talk 
about “ Le soldat Frangais, voyez-vous,” and then nothing 
in the world is to be done with him till he is pacified. 
Aword, however, will pacify him. I believe a single 
kindness would touch his generous heart more than 
years of wrong, injury, or ingratitude. 

He is acurious study, but the more you think of him 
the more he will amuse you, and the more you will 
learn to love and admire him—the reckless, provoking, 
gallant, sharp-witted dare-devil, 

He is the good-humoured despair of his officers. He 
will submit to no discipline, and he defies punishment. 
Tn fact, it is a positive temptation to him to do wrong, 
even where there is no other. He is a grown up gamin, 
a street boy dressed in man’s clothes, and longing to 
forget his dignity, and have a game at pitch-and-toss, 
or leap-frog. He is an artful dodger, masquerading 
with his tongue in his cheek, and laughing at the 
company. 

He has a strange, wild, rakish, good-natured face ; 
the longer you look at him, the more you believe in his 
good nature, and doubt of everything else about him. 
He is dirty to a degree, and even slovenly, except at par- 
ticular times, when his dress becomes strangely attrac. 
tive and brilliant. His immense moustaches are rusty 
from want of care—one turns up, and the other turns 
down. If you are a person in authority, he will begin 
to twirl these when you talk to him, as a ready resource 
to cover his confusion at being detected in some esca- 
pade. He is always in a scrape, yet you cannot be 
angry with him—that is altogether impossible ; for his 
troubles are as absurd as those of an Irishman at a 
fair, and his doings, however reprehensible, are sure to 
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be mixed up with some irresistible piece of fun, which 
absolutely strikes you speechless before you can begin 
a reprimand. While you are preparing to speak to 
him in a voice of thunder, he suddenly chokes you with 
laughter at his keen wit, or astounding unconscious im- 
impudence, or his consummate acting of absurd con- 
trition. 

You internally acknowledge that your dignity as a 
commanding officer can only be preserved by biting 
firmly into your cigar, and retiring, as promptly as 
possible, to a place where you can conveniently give 
play to your risible muscles, without bringing discipline 
and the interests of the service into open contempt. 
The rogue understands this perfectly, and in spite of 
his assumed bashfulness, nothing is so re-assuring to 
his mind, when he has been at any mischief, than a 
summons into the actual presence of his commanding 
officer: he knows that the game is won then, for it 
would be a shrewd colonel indeed that caught him 
tripping. 

The “ Roving Englishman” next repairs to 
Bucharest, at which place he seems to have 
enjoyed himself mightily. Here we see the real 
state of the government of the Principalities, 
and the necessity for strong measures, if we 
wish to place those provinces really under the 
Suzeraineté of the Porte, and not to leave them 
the objects of covetousness for their powerful 
neighbours. 

THE AGA. 

I am aga or prefect of police in a town of Wallachia. 
It is not a very good business as tiraes go. I have no 
power to repress abuses, or act for the public good, and 
the safety of persons or property here. The foreign 
consuls completely cow and override me. It is my 
opinion that if a foreign subject were to go about 
robbing and murdering at pleasure, he would escape 
with impunity; indeed, foreign subjects have done so, 
and have escaped. 

Some time since, I detected several deliberate 
attempts to set the town on fire; many of our houses 
are of wood, they would catch easily. I forbade smoking 
in the street; I found a person infringing this order; 
I requested him to put out his cigar. He answered that 
I might forbid what I pleased to the Wallachians, but 
he was a Greek, I explained to him the reason of the 
order I had issued, and again demanded his compliance. 
He was amore powerful man than I am; he struck me, 
and ran away before the guard could come to my 
assistance. I am a man of high birth and family, and 
that blow was a cruel insult; but I kept my temper. 
I did not draw my sword on him, as I might have done; 
I did not order my men to shoot him down, as a 
Russian, an Austrian, or a Prussian officer would have 
done. I followed him Home, and placed a guard at 
his door. Then I complained to Prince G——, the 
Russian general in command. 

“If you have been struck in your uniform, and in 
discharge of your duty by a Greek, seize the culprit 
without scruple, A man dare to lay his hand on a uni- 
form!” cried the general, his very beard bristling with 
anger. 

Thus authorized, for I dared not have acted without, 
I returned to the house of the ruffian law-breaker. He 
had escaped through the window, and had gone of 
course to the house of the Greek consulate. I followed 
him, and found him erying and complaining frantically 
after the manner of his race. The Greek consul 
refused me admittance, and quite sneered at any idea 
of giving up the culprit. So I returned again to the 
Prince G——. “If the Greek consul refuses to give 
Up @ man who has dared to insult a uniform, take as 
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many of my Cossacks as you please and force his house. 
If he — any resistance, bring him here, consul or no 
consul.” 

At the sight of the Cossacks, the Greek consul per- 
mitted me to arrest the man who had struck me; but 
still he could not be punished without ission of the 
Russians. Now it was the time of the stavrophores ; 
a Russian therefore would hardly punish a Greek for 
striking a Wallachian. It is needless to say the man 
escaped. 

Do you think the Austrians are any better? A few 
days since I was called suddenly out of the theatre by 
the report of a fire. I immediately desired one of my 
attendants to call my carriage, that I might hasten to 
the scene of disaster. My carriage has right of prece- 
dence over every other; I do not often assert this right. 
Tt would be absurd on most occasions, but when 
engaged on pressing public business I am of course 
obliged to claim it. ‘‘he way was blocked up by the 
fiacres of several Austrian officers. Beyond the theatre 
door was a sea of mud, and it rained in torrents. 

“Way for the Aga’s carriage'” shouted my men. 
The coachmen of these officers knew me very well, but 
not aman moved. They said they were Austrian sub- 
jects, and waiting for their masters. I expostulated, 
but L had to wade through the mud and rain neverthe- 
less. I took the number of one of them who had been 
excessively insolent, and I complained to the Austrian 
authorities. It was only to earn another insult. 


With these we close our extracts, but we can- 
not avoid allusion to some sensible remarks 
made on the much-vexed subject of the Princi- 
palities. United as one state, the inhabitants 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, making together a 
population of 4,000,000, imagine that they 
would make “a respectable European State,”’ 
at the head of which should be placed a prince 
of one of the smaller powers, such as Belgium 
or Portugal, as “least likely to arouse the 
jealousy of the great powers, and most free 
from political bias towards Russia and Austria.” 
Like all states not yet free, they have drawn 
prospectively up, it spear a plan for their 
constitution, and they challenge the assistance 
of England, as a country that would much 
profit by the impetus given to commerce by 
the establishment of a large market for her 
manufactures in exchange for the quantity of 
corn that would be grown in the new State. 

“Pictures from Battle Fields” is secure of 
popularity; but we must sucoee pres against 
the tone of bitter personality adopted by the 
author in some chapters which he has unad- 
visedly, we think, appended to his work. 

In attacking the system of the diplomatic 
service, which is certainly open to criticism and 
to reform, he has attacked those in subordinate 
offices in a manner which is not justifiable. 
Men will naturally advance their own interests 
as much as possible, and almost as naturally 
think themselves qualified to discharge the 
duties of any lucrative post which may present 
itself for their acceptance. The * Roving 
Englishman ” has not shown his usual acumen 
in treating this subject. He has confounded 
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the recipient with the donor, and has, in fact, 
made the son responsible for the sins of the 
father. Byso doing, he has injured what other- 
wise might have been a good cause. 

We do not know if we are right in our con- 
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jecture; but we gather from his remarks on 
diplomacy and his general style, that the 
“ Roving Englishman” and the author of 
“Mayfair and Marathon” are one and the same 
person. 





A Vacation Tour in the United States and Canada. 
Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Coxsmerine the title of this book, the reader 
will hardly be prepared for the large amount of 
useful information which he will find contained 
within its pages. The author has introduced, 
now and then, very skilfully, anecdotes, that 
are not only highly amusing, but also very 
characteristic of the people, and his descriptions 
of scenery and places, are exceedingly truthful. 
It would be well worthy the attention of some 
of our annual “up the Rhiners ” and “ Highland 
Tourists,” if they could digest ‘“‘ the fact” that 
there exists, within ten days reach of these 
islands, a vast continent containing a huge 
population of people speaking the same lan- 
guage (or very nearly so) as ourselves, capable 
of affording them considerable opportunities for 
expanding their ideas. At the same time, a 
genuine John Bull would do well not to make 
his début as a traveller in the United States, 
unless he is prepared to leave his “ pills and his 
prejudices ” behind him ; for the means afforded 
for carrying these articles about in this “ Go-a- 
head” land of the Yankees, are by no means on 
an extended scale. Mr. Weld, the author of 
this book, does not appear to have had as much 
recourse to his as most Englishmen; and his 
book is therefore a truer picture of the United 
States than “ Dickens's American Notes,” whose 
object in visiting that country seems to have 
been for the purpose of replenishing his stock 
of jokes. 

One of the first things that almost invariably 
strikes a traveller with astonishment, on his 
arrival in America, is the gigantic size of the 
hotels. Mr. Weld not only gives a good de- 
scription of several of them in his Tour, but 
describes the system which is carried out in the 
different departments of these monster house- 
holds with so much success. Here is a specimen 
of the way in which the linen is washed at the 
Revere House, Boston. 

Before breakfast, I left a large bundle in my room, 


with orders that it might be washed by the following 
day. Happening to return to my chamber in about a 


couple of hours, I found, to my infinite astonishment, 
all my linen, beautifully washed, on the bed; and on 
expressing surprise at the quickness with which the 
operation had been effected, I was assured it could 
have been equally well 


acomplished in fifteen 
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minutes. This led me to cast a reproachful glance at 
my plethoric portmanteau, into which I had, with con- 
siderate thoughfulness for clean-linen comfort, stowed 
a dozen shirts, with other linen in like profusion. 
Why, when a wardrobe of dirty clothes can be 
eonverted into spotless purity in a few minutes, lying 
in bed while a shirt is washing is no hardship. And 
let it not be supposed my informant exaggerated. At 
a subsequent period of my travels, I had the curiosity 
to visit the laundry attached to a large hotel, for the 
purpose of seeing how this magic-like ablution is per- 
formed. The secret consists in using a variety of in- 
genious contrivances, and employing numerous girls, 
who have each a part to perform; so that a shirt which 
begins its rapid journey in a state of deep mourning, 
speedily assumes a lighter complexion, and emerges 
from the hands of the active maidens and machines in 
a few minutes, fit to do duty in a Saratoga ball-room. 
This, as the Yankees say, “ is a fact;” and it is equally 
true that the charge for this rapid washing is a dollar 
per dozen articles, which is not reduced if a slower 
process be adopted. 

The author's description of dinner at one of 
the large hotels at Saratoga, a fashionable 
watering place, is another illustration of the 
system. 

The great event of the day at “the Springs” is 
dinner, which takes place at half-past three. This, at 
the United States Hotel, is a tremendous undertaking. 
Conceive sitting down in an enormous saloon, or, 
rather, four saloons at right angles to each other, with 
some 600 guests, waited upon by 150 negroes, com- 
manded by a black maitre d’hétel. The operation of 
finding places for such a multitude—in itseif no trifling 
task—being over, the waiters, dressed in spotless white 
jackets, extend their hands over the covers, and, at a 
signal from their chief, stationed in the centre of the 
saloons, remove them simultaneously, Then arises & 
clatter of knives, plates, and forks perfectly bewildering, 
in the sharp rattling fire of which conversation 1s 
drowned and confusion seems established. But a 
glance at the Commander. in-chief shows that, although 
his troops are rushing hither and thither in hot haste 
at the bidding of impetuous Southerners and less iras- 
cible Northerners, he has not lost his authority. Ata 
clap of his hands they fall into their places, and at 
another all the dishes are removed. Bearing these 
dexterously on their extended arm, they march in step, 
to the side-doors, through which they disappear. 
Scarcely, however, are they out of sight when, like 
Harlequin in the pantomine, in they come again, each 
with three fresh dishes, with which they march to their 
appointed places. Then, with their eye on the com- 
mander, they hold a dish over the table, and pop it 
down at the first signal. With clap two the second 
dish descends; and at the third signal the tables are 
covered. So through the dinner; for even in the 
changing of knives, forks, and spoons the same regu- 
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larity is observed. The whole thing is excessively 
entertaining ; and, what between looking at the various 
mancuvres, and at the ladies’ dresses, I fared badly in 
the way of eating. The fault, however, lay entirely 
with myself, for the abundance of dishes was almost 
overpowering. This admirable organisation is, of 
course, a great economy of time; for, although no 
counting-houses are near, the guests, without any 
display of quick eating, were evidently desirous not to 
remain longer at table than necessary; and in less than 
an hour the tables were deserted. 

One of the most flourishing cities of America 
is Cincinnati, the Queen of the West. The 
population of which, Mr. Weld informs, was in 
the year 1800 a hamlet containing 750 people ; 
in 1850 there were 115,485 inhabitants. When 
the Great Central railway to St. Louis is com- 
pleted, Cincinnati will become the thoroughfare 
of the west, and with a steam communication 
to Calcutta, the tour of the globe will be ac- 
complished in 93 days! 

Days. 
From New York to San Francisco ° ee 
San Francisco to Hong Kong . - . 
Hong Kong to Caleutta ° é 6 
Caleutta to Bombay . ‘ ° 
Bombay to England . ° ° ° 
London to New York. . . $ ° 


4 ea 
35 
"10 


Total time required for the journey round the world 93 

We cannot omit the description of the pig 
trade in Cincinnati:— 

The pig-trade of Cincinnati employs 2500 hands. 
Large establishments around fhe city are devoted to the 
killing and preparing of pigs for the market, some of 
which are so contrived that the animals walk up an 
inclined plane as swine, and by the time they descend 
to the ground, passing en route through a series of 
stages, are comfortably pickled and barrelled. With 
these facts, can we wonder that Cincinnati rejoices in 
the title of Porkopolis as well as the Queen of the 
West. 


The following anecdote, an adventure which 
the author meets with, just before leaving Cin- 
cinnati, is illustrative of the disregard that is 
shown to life in America. 

“ Here, Tom,” said the driver, at whose side I was 


seated, “take this man to the cemetery, and bring him 
back at seven for the last ’bus.” These words were 
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addressed to a youth in charge of a buggy, who replied 
by nodding assent, and discharging a cataract of brown 
saliva among a lot of hens. As there was no time to 
lose, I was soon en route, “Tom” urging his horse at 
the top of his speed. I am not a nervous man, so, 
although we went at a break-neck rate, careering over 
stones and through deep ruts, I made no remonstrance, 
having faith in the springs. But when, on turning a 
corner, we came suddenly in sight of a board, with the 
well-known notice, “ Look out for the locomotive when 
the bell rings,” which was made more impressive by 
hearing the signal, and seeing the line of steam 
announcing the proximity of a train, I was somewhat 
anxious, as my driver did not manifest the slightest 
disposition to stop. As usual, the road and railway 
crossed on the same level, which did not lessen my 
anxiety. “Hold hard! stop, stop!” I cried; and as 
these words received no attention, I rose from my seat 
and grasped the driver’s arm, for the purpose of 
arresting our progress ; but in vain. Lashing the horse 
with redoubled energy, he replied to my entreaties to 
stop, by the assurance he would go ahead of the en-gine ; 
and to my horror, on we went, buggy and train ap- 
proximating rapidly at right angles, the locomotive’s 
beil meanwhile ringing furiously what seemed to be 
my death knell. Finding all my efforts to avert an 
anticipated collision were futile, I resumed my seat, 
and resigned myself to my fate. What I did or said 
for the next few moments I know not; but I remember 
a feeling of sickness came over me as we dashed across 
the line, and I beheld the iron horse rushing onwards, 
and almost felt the hot blast of its steam-jets. 

“ There, I told you I'd clear the darn’d thing,” said 
my driver, chuckling over the achievement, “ but ‘twas 
a close shave.” 

This little adventure added to my experience of the 
extraordinary disregard of human life in America; but 
a more striking example was in store for me, as will be 
seen hereafter. Itis indeed impossible to travel far or 
long without meeting with cases illustrating the fact, 
and the traveller should deem himself fortunate if he 
be not included in the list of killed or wounded. I 
heard a pithy anecdote bearing on this subject, which 
we must hope is only truthful in its moral. ‘“ Jack,” 
said a man to a lad just entering his teens, “ your 
father 's drowned.” “Darn it, replied the young hope- 
ful ; “and he’s got my knife in his pocket.” 

The variety of subjects touched upon by Mr. 
Weld during his Tour (slavery being, of course, 
one of the number) are by far too numerous for 
our brief notice ; we shall therefore conclude our 
remarks by merely recommending the book to all 
persons who have never visited the United States. 





Scutari and its Hospitals. By the Hon. and Rev. Sypnzy GopotpHtn OsBorve. 


London ; 


Dickinson Brothers. 


“In the following pages I am afraid my readers 
will find little that can afford pleasure.” Such 
are the words in the first paragraph of our 
author's preface, and we can bear testimony to 
their perfect veracity. A more heart-breaking 
detail of human suffering it would be difficult 
to meet with, and (much as as we admire Mr. 





Osborne's charitable endeavours to alleviate the 
pain and distress which he felt so ore we 
doubt the good policy of publishing it forth to 
the world. 

It is right to bring before the notice of the 
authorities who have power to remedy such 
things, the shameful mismanagement which 
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often exists ia our great military hospitals ;—it 
is right to press on their attention the necessity 
of change and improvement ; and if they con- 
tinue obstinately deaf to such warnings, it is 
right to act upon them by the force of public 
opinion. We are far from wishing to smother 
and conceal error and mismanagement; but in 
the present case, the work has been performed, 
the sore has been laid bare, public opinion has 
spoken, and we hope and believe that so dis- 
tressing a state of things has not only ceased, 
but will never again be permitted to exist. We 
are’ sorry, therefore, that Mr. Osborne should 
repeat and dwell upon all the harrowing details 
with which we aro already well acquainted, in a 
book sure to be eagerly read by those who have, 
or who have had, friends or relations in the 
midst of the scenes of suffering which it so 
powerfully describes. 

To all who have witnessed the agony of the 
survivors, when the news arrives from the dis- 
tant land which brings tidings of the death of 
one near and dear, it is well known that the 
first question is ever, “ Did he suffer much?” 
How often do we hear from the lips of the 
widow and the bereaved parent the words, “ If 
I could only know that he had been well cared 
for!” Mr. Osborne has had much experience 
in such melancholy scenes; he must have had 
many such questions addressed to him, and we 
are surprised that a man of his generally humane 
feelings did not pause before he published a 
work, of which (whatever the object with which 
it was written) the effect must be to aggravate 
most cruelly the distress of those whose burden 
of grief is already so hard to bear. 

To make this effect still greater, many of the 
circumstances which he so vividly portrays are 
among the inevitable horrors of war—horrors 
which no benevolent efforts can soften, no 
amended system alleviate, and which, thus 
brought before the eyes of anxious or mourning 
relations and friends, will inflict as many, nay, 
sometimes, as deadly wounds, as those dealt by 
the Russians on the fields of Alma and of 
Inkermann. 

We have yet another objection to make to 
the work before us. Mr. Osborne gives us a 
vivid description of Scutari and its hospitals, 
of the horrible scenes which he witnessed there, 
and of the desolate and wretched state of the 
sick and dying. He points out, with considerable 
energy, the mismanagement and confusion which 
existed in the English military hospital, con- 
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trasting it, to make the case stronger, with the 
order, cleanliness, and regularity, of the naval 
and French hospitals. But he does not even 
attempt to prove that the culpability is to be 
attached to any particular individuals; and 
there is nothing throughout the volume to 
justify the sweeping and violent abuse he bestows 
in his preface upon the distant authorities in 
the Crimea, who, as we know from the evidence 
given before the Sebastopol committee, were 
totally ignorant of the real state of the case at 
Seutari, and who could do no more than rely 
upon the reports of their own officers. As 
soon as the abuses which existed were made 
known to them, those officers were changed, 
and every effort was made to amend the ar- 
rangements which had proved so defective. 

Mr. Osborne does full justice to the charita- 
ble exertions of Miss Nightingale and her band 
of nurses, and to those of the Sisters of Charity, 
who are ever to be found by the bed of the sick 
and dying, and wherever consolation or aid is 
required. His description of Miss Nightingale 
is one of the most interesting portions of his 
volume, and, as such, we extract it for the 
benefit of our readers : 

Miss Nightingale, in appearance, is just what you 
would expect in any other well-bred woman, who may 
have seen, perhaps, rather more than thirty years of 
life; her manner and countenance are prepossessing, 
and this without the possession of positive beauty; it 
is a face not easily forgotjen, pleasing in its smile, with 
an eye betokening great self-possession, and giving, 
when she wishes, a quiet look of firm determination to 
every feature. Her general demeanour is quiet and 
rather reserved; still I am much mistaken if she is 
not gifted with a very lively sense of the ridiculous. 
In conversation, she speaks on matters of business 
with a grave earnestness one would not expect from 
her appearance. She has evidently a mind disciplined 
to restrain, under the principles of the action of the 
moment, every feeling which would interfere with it. 
She has trained herself to command, and learned the 
value of conciliation towards others, and constraint 
over herself. I can conceive her to be a strict disci- 
plinarian ; she throws herself into a work—as its head 
—as such she knows well how much success musi 
depend upon literal obedience to her every order. She 
seems to understand business thoroughly, though to 
me she had the failure common to many “ Heads,” a 
too _ love of management in the small details, 
which had better, perhaps, have been left to others. 
Her nerve is wonderful; I have been with her at very 
severe operations; she was more than equal to the 
trial. She has an utter disregard of contagion ; I have 
known her spend hours over men dying of cholera or 
fever. The more awful to every sense any particular 
case, especially if it was that of a dying man, her slight 
form would be seen bending over him, administering 
to his ease in every way in her power, and seldom 
quitting his side till death released him. . 
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POETRY. 


Clytemnestra, and other Poems. By Owen 


THese are evidently the poems of a young 
Author—the first-fruits of a soil not over-much 
ploughed, or sowed, or weeded; but which has 
a heart in it, and may be expected to bring 
forth good fruit in due season. Mr, Meredith 
has formed his style, not only of thought, but 
of expression, upon the popular poet of the 
day. He thinks, and illustrates, and darkens 
in the Tennysonian idiom. He would scarcely 
consider a coin to be genuine, which did not 
bear some mark of the Laureate about it; he 
is even so imprudent as to revive the names of 
heroes, and heroines, and places, which are 
connected with the best known verses of his 
contemporary ; and to speak to us of Sir Gala- 
had, and stately Camelot. There is a little 
poem of merit—‘ Good Night in the Porch,” 
which was plainly suggested by the May Queen 
of Tennyson, and shines with its reflected 
lustre, but feebly and faintly, like moonshine 
in water. These remembrances are hurtful to 
the Author—for a pretty face is often made a 
fright by “the beauty” at its side. 

We assert unhesitatingly that no man ever 
became a true poet who closely copied a living, 
or even a recent writer. Let us not be sup- 
posed to denounce imitation. No; we enforce 
it. Rich earth is not more needed by the flower. 
A fine book, a noble statue, a choice picture, is 
ouly produced by imitation, when the eye of 
the author, the sculptor, or the poet, being 
turned, like a mirror, to surrounding objects, 
presents to the fancy the various splendour of 
the universe. We object to the imitation of 
one model. It was a wise caution of the Latin 
lawgiver in things concerning style, that even 
he who most deserves to be copied, is not to be 
copied alone. His defects must be neutralized 
by the merits of others. Should we have had 
the masterpieces of Raffaelle, if he had not 
gone from Perugino to M. Angelo? In every 
ease where the imitation has been single and 
servile, the result has been mean and transi- 
tory. How is Cowper preserved in Hurdis, or 
Rembrandt in Flink ? 

Mr. Meredith opens his volume with the 
most ambitious effort in it. He has put what 
he considers to be his gold at the mouth of his 
sack. Greek genius had been at work before 
him ; and it is a bold thing for a beginner to 
paint a companion to the Cartoons. ‘ Clytem- 


nestra” is not designed for a tragedy, but a 
one We remember a letter of Southey to 

benezer Elliott, in which he told him that no 
young man can possibly write a good narrative 
poem, but that the attempt gives admirable 
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practice. What is true of the narrative form 
of verse, is also true of the dramatic. A rough 
draft is excellent training. These luxuriant 
outbursts of the mind’s life improve the tree ; 
and when the loose bloom is swept away, the 
remaining blossoms will set for fruit. 

*‘ Clytemnestra ” should be regarded in this 
light. It is a flush of fancy, and leaves promise 
behind it. The story itself, as a refined critic 
said of William Browne, is buried in flowers; 
and the Lady Macbeth of antiquity seldom 
lours upon us in these pages with the terrors of 
Siddons. Moreover, the interest is slight, be- 
cause the story is known; we are reading a 
legend backwards from the catastrophe. ‘The 
merit of the poem lies in its detached passages, 
of which several are vivid and musical. We 
are especially pleased with the description of 
the Queen recognising the shield of Agamemnon, 
and the rude marks, hacked out by the sword, 
which made up her name, and brought before 
her eyes the hero himself, with his great plume 
tossing up and down as he strode along the 
sands. And very elegant is the following 
simile :— 

‘—— as first you smiled 

Years, years ago, when some slow loving thought 

Stole down your face, and settled on your lips, 

As tho’ a sunbeam halted on a rose, 

And mix’d with fragrance light.” 


And there is naturalness forcibly uttered in 
these lines, which the false wife addresses to 
the Chorus :— 

“Shall the ship toss, and yet the helm not heave ? 

Shall they drowse sitting at the lower oars, 

When those that hold the middle benches wake ? 

He that is yet sole eye of all our state 

Shining not here, shall ours be shut in dreams? 

But haply you (thrice happy!) prove not this, 

The curse of Queens, and worse than widow'd wives. 

To wake, and hear, all night, the wandering gnat 

Sing thro’ the silent chambers, while Alarm, 

In place of Slumber, by the haunted couch 

Stands sentinel; or when from coast to coast 

Wails the night-wandering wind, or when o'er heaven 

Bdétes hath unleash’d his fiery hounds, 

And Night —her glittering camps hath set, and lit 

Her watch-fires through the silence of the skies,— 

To count ill-chances in the dark, and feel 

Deserted pillows wet with tears, not kisses, 

Where kisses once fell,” 

In the treatment of old legends, one chief 
difficulty is found in harmonising the manners 
into concord with the scene,—in throwing the 
mind into the age, not only by the subject, but 
by the execution. Of this art, Poussin fur- 
nishes rare examples in pictures. Under his 
pencil, scenery and figures suit each other; the 
absurdities of fable become reasonable ; and 
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Sunrise appears to be properly represented by 
Apollo driving his chariot out of the sea. This 
accomplishment belongs to the Masters of the 
Temple ; we do not expect it in a proselyte of 
the Gate. We wish, however, the author of 
Clylemnestra to weed out a few conceits, such 
as “singed” stars— _ 
ws and sick brine, 

‘Which the spill’d out sunset did incarnadine ;’” 

a verse that would have seriously shaken the intel- 
lects of Mr. Gifford, and spoiled the digestion of 
Lord Jeffrey for the whole day. Of the same 
tribe are “ orbed ’’ purpose, “ globed ” glory, and 
the mighty “ silences.” While we are speaking 
of the tares in the wheat, we will gather a few 
from other parts of the volume, that they may 
be tied in the same bundle, and be burnt at 
the earliest opportunity. We would specify 
“« silver-centered” pause (page 275); the “ orbed 
seas” (page 229); the “tided” Past (page 
252); the “languorous” moon (page 250); 
“Orgolou’s eyes” (page 251); and the “ white 
alarms of the poplar leaves in a gale” (page 
261). These affectations should be cleared 
away. An ingenious foreigner once remarked, 
that the greatest confusion in languages is 
caused by a race of original geniuses, who 
invent their own Sanscrit, that they may 
clothe their ideas in holy obscurity. And, of 
course, as these hierophants grow famous, they 
spread their contagious learning. Mr. Tenny- 
son will, in common charity, soon have to 
endow an infirmary for the sufferers, whose 
malady he has largely occasioned. 

We turn to some of the shorter poems, and 
find numerous lines and stanzas which display 
poetical taste and feeling. “Good Night in 
the Porch” has been already named. We ex- 
tremely like the truthfulness of this Gains- 
borough sketch— 

“From the warm upland comes a gust made fragrant 
with the brown hay there. 

The meek cows, with their white horns thrust above 
the hedge, stand still and stare. 


The steaming horses from the wains droop o'er the 
tank their plaited manes.” 


We admire, too, the sweetness of this love- 

remembrance— 

“Once more the garden, where she walked on summer 
eves to tend her flowers, 

Once more the lawn where first we talked of future 
years in twilight hours, 

Arose ; once more she seem'd to pass before me in the 
waving grass 

To that old terrace; her bright hair about her warm 
neck all undone, 

And waving on the balmy air, with tinges of the dying 
sun. 

Just one star kindling in the west; just one bird 
singing near its nest.” 





Especially we commend the pathos of the 
following :— 
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“But God's wisest! 
bittern, as he rose 
Against the wild light o'er the fen. 

little casement glows! 
The night falls fast. How lonely, Dear, this bleak old 
house will look next year!” 

- We are not so well satisfied with ‘“ The 
Wife's Tragedy "—a domestic tale in verse. It 
is too melodramatic, and has a hot, unwhole- 
some, stifling air. And, besides, we have 
read it before in prose, and rhyme, in Novels, 
in Annuals, in Magazines, and everywhere. It 
is the old story, with the old plot, the old 
actors, the old colouring, and the old moral. 
The neglected woman, and the grand Earl 
(Lovelace of the fashionable libraries), and the 
elopement, and the desertion, and the garret, 
and the forgiveness, and the dying confession— 
we know them by heart. 

But the reader may wish to have a specimen. 
The lady is putting off her jewels, on the 
evening before the flight, and talks to herself 
after this manner :— 

“ Ah, the night is bright and still 
Over all the fields I know, 
And the chestnuts on the hill; 
And the quiet lake below. 
By that lake I yet remember 
How, last year, we stood together 
One wild eve in warm September 
Bright with thunder :—not a feather 
Stirr’d the slumbrous swans that floated 
Past the reed-beds husht and white ; 
Towers of sultry cloud hung moated 
In the lake's unshaken light: 
Far behind lay all the extensive 
Woodland blacken'd against heaven : 
And we spoke not ;—pausing pensive ; 
Till the thunder cloud was riven, 
And the black wood whiten'd under, 
And the storm began to roll, 
And the love, laid up like thunder, 
Burst at once upon my soul.” 

These stanzas are not wanting in vigour, 
but we disapprove of the subject, and do not 
ever again desire to meet the Consistory Court 
in rhyme. We must continue to endure it in 

rose. The Parting of Launcelot and Guenevre 
is of a far higher and purer order of composition, 
in which the best manner of Mr. Tennyson is 
gracefully adopted. We will give an extract. 
King Arthur is gone to a joust of arms at 
Camelot, but the Queen stays at home because 
of Launcelot. The lovers meet, and are re 
conciled :— 

“ But by this time the beam of the slope day 

Edging blue mountain glooms with sullen gold, 


A dying fire, fell mournfully athwart 
The purple chambers. In the courts below 


Hark, again! ‘twas yon black 


How red your 


The shadow of the keep from wall to wall 

Shook his dark skirt: great chimes began to sound, 
And swing, and rock in glimmering heights, and roll 
A reeling music down: but ere it fell, 

Faint bells in misty spires adown the vale 

Caught it, and bore it floating on to night, 
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So from that long love-trance the envious time 
Recliim’d them. Then with a great pang he rose, 
Like one that pluck’d his heart out from his breast, 
And, bitterly unwinding her white arms 

From the warm circle of their amorous fold, 

Left living on her lips the lingering heat 

Of one long kiss; and, gathering strongly back 
His pour’d out anguish to his soul, he went. 

And the sun set.—Long while she sat alone, 
Searching the silence with her fixéd eyes, 

While far and farther off o’er distant floods 

The intervals of brazen echoes fell. 

A changeful light, from varying passions caught, 
Flush’d all her stately cheek from white to red 

In doubtful alternation, as some star 

Changes his fiery beauty; for her blood 

Set head-long to all wayward moods of sense, 
Stirr’d with swift ebb and flow; till suddenly all 
The frozen heights of grief fell loos'd, fast, fast, 
In cataract over cataract, on her soul. 

Then at the last she rose, a reeling shape 

That like a shadow sway'd against the wall, 

Her slight hand held upon her bosom, and feJl 
Before the Virgin Mother on her knees. 

There, in a halo of the silver shrine, 

That touch'd and turn’d to star-light her slow tears, 
Below the feet of the pale-pictur’d saint 

She lay, pour’d out in prayer. Meanwhile, without, 
A sighing rain from a low fringe of cloud 
Whisper'd among the melancholy hills. 

The night’s dark limits widen’d: far above 

The crystal sky lay open: and the star 

Of eve, his rosy cirelet trembling clear, 

Grew large and bright, and in the silver moats, 
Between the accumulated terraces, 

Tangled a trail of fire: and all was still.” 


Mr. Meredith possesses an ear for sound, and 
has caught much of the Laureate’s melody of 
rhythm, particularly in blank verse, in which Mr. 
Tennyson is, unquestionably, a most accomplished 
artist, and may be followed with safety. We 
have no space for longer quotations; but we 
are anxious to give a slight but very pleasing 
lyric, which reminds us of the playful manner, 
yet not unthoughtful, of the seventeenth century 
miscellanists :— 

SPRING AND WINTER. 
The world buds every year: 

But the heart just once, and when 
The blossom falls off sere 

No new blossom comes again. 
Ah! the rose goes with the wind: 
But the thorns remain behind. 

Was it well in him, if he 

Felt not love, to speak of love so? 
If he still unmoved must be, 

Was it nobly sought to move so? 
Pluck the flower, and yet not wear it ? 
Spurn, despise it, yet not spare it? 
Need he say that I was fair, 

With such meaning in his tone, 
Just to speak of one whose hair 

Had the same tinge as my own? 


Pluck my life up, root and bloom, 
Just to plant it on her tomb? 
And she'd scarce so fair a face, 
(So he used to say) as mine ;) 
And her form had far less grace ; 
And her brow was far less fine ; 
But twas just that he loved then, 
More than he can love again. 
Why, if Beauty could not bind him, 
Need he praise me, speaking low : 
Use my face just to remind him 
How no face could please him now? 
Why, if loving could not move him, 
Did he teach me still to love him ? 
And he said my eyes were bright, 
But his own, he said, were dim ; 
And my hand, he said, was white, 
But what was that to him ? 
“For,” he said, “in gazing at you, 
“T seem gazing at a statue.” 
“Yes!” he said, “he had grown wise now: 
He had suffer’d much of yore: 
But a fair grace to his eyes now, 
Was a fair face, and no more. 
Yet the anguish and the bliss, 
And the dream too, had been his.” 
Why those words a thought too tender 
For the common-places spoken ? 
Looks whose meaning seem’d to render 
Help to words when speech came broken ? 
Why so late in July moonlight 
Just to say what's said by noonlight? 
Mr. Meredith will see that we entertain a 
very strong hope of his future success. If we 
have shaken one or two boughs with a rough 
hand, the motive was to benefit the tree. Our 
parting advice to him is to shut his younger 
books, and to betake himself to the elder; to 
bring down Spenser and Pope, for a season, 
and to put Tennyson and Wordsworth on the 
top shelf. He wants what neither of those 
poets can supply, distinctness and precision. 
When Tennyson is obscure, Wordsworth is 
diffuse. All other recent poetry, in our 
capacity of critical physicians, we absolutely 
interdict, as most injurious to the health of a 
wing mind. It is, at once, gaudy and poor, 
like the unfortunate rhymer, Savage, a week 
after his pension had come in. In that age, 
a scarlet cloak, trimmed with gold-lace, was the 
fashion ; and not seldom might the impracticable 
friend of Johnson be seen flaunting down the 
street with raiment of this sort in full glitter, 
while his naked toes were peeping through his 
shoes. We have met with more than one of 
his descendants, in whom the magnificent dress 
of words was contrasted by an equal beggary of 
thoughts. Yes! in many an ve rhymers we 
could show the naked toes under the scarlet. 
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The Illustrated Book of French Songs. 


TransLatine is but weary work at the best of 
times. An ungrateful labour it is to turn even 
the dullest prose work, the force of which is not 
dependent on any subtle nicety of language, 
from a foreign tongue into one’s own. Of course, 
to render poetry of any kind is an infinitely 
harder labour; but to give to a translation of 
a song, especially even a small modicum of the 
verve and spirit which it may have possessed in 
the original, is a task in which many clever 
men—not clever only as linguists, but true 
poets themselves—have failed. Mr. Oxenford 
need not, therefore, be angry if we remark that 
his success is not so signal as to entitle him to 
be ranked with Sir Walter Scott or Sir Edward 
Lytton, who @ to us almost the only persons 
who have contrived to translate foreign songs so 
well as to make it difficult to perceive from any 
internal evidence that they are translations at all. 

Mr. Oxenford understands the familiar French 
colloquialism of Maitre Adam, Bé r, &., to 
perfection: his translations qua tions are 
very good indeed; but in few of them has he 
caught the spirit of song sufficiently to make 
us forget even for a moment that they are only 
“done into English” after all. There is little 
flow or melody in them—and for music it is, as 
Horace Smith says, “as though you should try 
to play the piano in thimbles.” 

k for instance at his version of the Abbe 
Lattaignant’s song “Les Souhaits” which is 
one of the best translated pieces in the book. 
Compare the third stanza and the refrain in the 
original with Mr. Oxenford’s translation. 

« Si j’avais cent voix, 
Elles ne parleraient que d'elle ; 
Si j’avais cent . 
Toutes rediraient a la voix. 
Ma mie, 
Ma douce mie, 
Réponds a mes amours. 


e 
A cette belle, 
Je l'aimerai toujours.” 
“Tf an hundred tongues I had, 
They should speak of nought but thee ; 
If an hundred tongues I had, 
All should talk of thee, 1ukE map (!!) 
Oh, my dearest ! 
Oh, my fairest ! 
For thy favour I implore. 
I will be 
True to thee, 
I will love thee evermore.” 


In “Charmante Gabrielle,” too, the English 
refrain has little of the grace of the pretty 
French words which must be familiar to most 
of our readers. 


“ Cruelle départie ! 
Malheureux jour ! 
Que ne suis-je sans vie 
Ou sans amour!” 


London: H. Ingram and Co. a 
“ The day of quitting thee 
Such anguish makes me prove ; 
I wish I could be free 
From life or love.” 


De Morvan’s “ Folle,” which created such a 
sensation in the salons of Paris a few years 
ago, in Mr. Oxenford’s English is as tame a 
production as we have met with. Like most of 
his translations, it may be of service to persons 
who either do not understand the language of 
the original at all, or at any rate are not quick 
at catching the words and meaning of a French 
romance when they hear it sung in society; but 
the obvious question here arises, would not a 
prose version serve this purpose quite as well ? 

With the “ Roi d’Yvetét” he has succeeded 
no better. “Le Vrai Buveur,” “ that ferocious 
drinking song,” as Mr. Oxenford rightly calls it, 
and which breathes the very spirit of the mest 
reckless and dishevelled bacchanalism, which 
is a lawless travestie of Anacreontic wit, Epi- 
cureanism gone mad—when turned into “the 
True Toper ” by Mr. Oxenford ceases to be witty, 
and remains only crapulous. 

The “ Marseillaise,” “Ga Ira,” and “La 
Carmagnole,” are not presented in a dress likely 
to make them attractive. To the English 
reader the turbid verbiage of poor Rouget de 
l'Isle’s song is faithfully rendered; but the 
spirit has evaporated. And the reader to whom 
French is an unknown tongue will scarcely 
credit the story of the Republican general writ- 
ing to the Directory for a reinforcement of 20,000 
men, or for a number of copies of the Marseil- 
laise to distribute to the soldiers already with 
him—he did not care which. However, the 
power of this world-renowned song depended 
chiefly on the circumstances which called it 
forth, and on the exciting music to which it 
was adapted ; so that we doubt if any translator 
could do much more for it than has been done 
in the book before us. The other two revolu- 
tionary songs, banal and savage in their native 
language, lose none of their repulsiveness by 
being tortured into English. It is but justice to 
Mr. Oxenford to say that he places them in his 
collection solely on account of their historical 
celebrity. 

The “Chant du Depart” is no duller in 
English than it has always appeared to us in 
French. The popularity of this cumbrous pro- 
duction, which is meant to be dramatic, and in 
which the singers are supposed to be chorus, a 
mother of a family, two old men, a child, a spouse, 
a young girl, and three warriors, has always 
excited our respectful wonder ; and our enviable 
countrymen, who have not heard it executed in 
patriotic salons when Louis Philippe was king, 
and when the opposition, both dynastic and of 
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the extréme gauche, took a deal of their disaffec- 
tion out in singing the martial strains of the 
Empire and the Republic, will not, we fancy, be 
enabled to learn much of the secret of its former 
vogue from the English libretto of Mr. Oxenford. 

The gros sel of Beéranger’s “ Sénateur” is 
well preserved in the English version; but we 
hardly think that this song should be entered 
in the portion of the work devoted to “ Revolu- 
tionary and Patriotic songs.” 

A few weeks ago, when the Emperor and 
Empress were the guests of the Queen and 
people of this country, Mr. Oxenford’s transla- 
tion of “ Partant pour la Syrie” appeared in 
many of the public journals, which commented 
upon it as if it were the first time that Queen 
Hortense’s charming ballad had been presented 
to us in our own tongue. Is Sir Walter Scott's 
version forgotten ? 

THE DEPARTURE FOR SYRIA. 
(LE DEPART POUR LA SYRIE.) 

To Syria young Dunois will go, 
That gallant, handsome knight, 

And prays the Virgin to bestow 
Her blessing on the fight. 

“Oh! thou who reign’st in Heaven above,” 
He prayed, “ grant this to me— 

The fairest maiden let me love, 
The bravest warrior be.” 

He pledges then his knightly word, 
His vow writes on the stone, 

And following the Count, his lord, 
To battle he has gone. 

To keep his oath he ever strove, 
And sang aloud with glee : 

“ The fairest maid shall have my love, 
And honour mine shall be.” 

Then said the Count, “To thee we owe 
Our victory, I confess ; 

Glory on me thou didst bestow, 
I give thee happiness : 

My daughter, whom I fondly love, 
I gl give to thee ; 

She, who is fair all maids above, 
Should valour’s guerdon be.” 

They kneel at Mary's altar both, 
The maid and gallant knight ; 

And there with happy hearts their troth 
Right 7 they plight. 

It was a sight all souls to move, 
And all cried joyously, 

“ Give honour to the brave, and love 
Shall beauty’s guerdon be.” 

The English of Béranger’s ‘ Ma vocation ” is 
ew f as ee and graceful as that most de- 
light ul of all ballad writers own words. The 
“ Ménage du gargon,” too, is admirably rendered. 
But “ Felix Summerday ” (Roger Bontemps) is 
a mistake. The paraphrase of the happy Poco 


curantes name is singularly affected, and the 
apology for it in a note is by no means satis- 
actory. 

Compare Mr. Oxenford’s version with the 
original, and then read “Jolly Jack,” which 
was done years ago by the author of “The 
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Newcomes.” Does it not contain infinitely 
more of the true Béranger flavour than is to 
be found in the more literal “Felix Sum- 
merday?” “Jolly Jack” is as joyously easy and 
natural, as philosophically Epicurean, as full of 
genial kindness and loving jollity as “ Roger 
Bontemps ” himself, and yet so vernacular that 
he might be the hero of a native English song, 
and no one should guess, who is unacquainted 
with Beéranger, that the cheery old latitudinarian 
was a Frenchman in disguise. 


FELIX SUMMERDAY. 
BERANGER. 
A pattern meant to be 
Which grumblers should not scorn, 
In deepest poverty 
Stout Summerday was born. 
“ Just lead the life you please,— 
Ne’er mind what people say "— 
Sound maxims, such as these, 
Guide Felix Summerday. 


On Sunday he goes out, 
Dress’d in his father’s hat, 
Which he twines about 
With roses,—and all that. 
A cloak of sorry stuff 
Then makes up his array ;— 
‘Tis surely smart enough 
For Felix Summerday. 
Strange knickknacks has he got,— 
A portrait he loves still, 
A crazy bed, a pot 
Which Providence may fill, 
An empty box, a flute, 
A pack of cards for play ;— 
These simple treasures suit 
Fat Felix Summerday. 


For children of the town, 
Full m a game has he ; 
He gains a high renown 
By stories—rather free ; 

Of nought he loves to speak 
But songs and dances gay ; 
Such themes the learning make, 

Of Felix Summerday. 


For want of choicest wine 
To drink what he can get, 
To value ladies fine 
Far less than Sue or Bet; 
To pass his days in bliss, 
And love,—as best he may,— 
This is the wisdom, this— 
Of Felix Summerday. 
He prays: “ Great Pow'r above, 
Do not severely tax 
My faults, but show thy love 
When I am rather lax ; 
The season of my end 
Make still a month of May ; 
This blessing, Father, send 
To Felix Summerday.” 
Ye poor, with envy curs’d ; 
Ye rich, for more who long ; 
Ye, who, by fortune nurs’d, 
At last are going wrong. 
Ye who are doomed to find 
Wealth, honours, pass away, 
The pattern bear in min 
Of Felix Summerday. . 
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ORIGINAL. 
Aux gens atrabilaires 
Pour exemple donné, 
En un temps de miséres 
Roger Bontemps est né. 
Vivre obscur 4 sa guise, 
Narguer les mécontens ; 
Eh gai! c’est la devise 
Du gros Roger Bontemps. 
Du chapeau de son pere 
Coiffé dans les grand jours, 
De roses on de lierre 
Le rajeunir toujours ; 
Mettre un manteau de bure, 
Vieil ami de vingt ans ; 
Eb gai! c’est la parure 
Du gros Roger Bontemps. 
Posséder dans sa hutte 
Une table, un vieux lit, 
Des cartes, un flite, 
Un broe que Dieu remplit, 
Un portrait de maitresse, 
Un coffre et rien dedans ; 
Eh gai! c’est la richesse 
Du gros Roger Bontemps. 
Aux infans de la ville 
Montrer de petits jeux ; 
Etre un faiseur habile 
De contes graveleux ; 
Ne = que de danse, 
Et d’almanachs chantans ; 
Eh gai! c’est la science 
Du gros Roger Bontemps. 
Faute de vins d’élite, 
Sabler ceux du canton ; 
Préférer Marguerite 
Aux dames du grand ton ; 
De joie et de tendresse 
Remplir tous ses instans ; 
Eh gai! c’est la sagesse 
Du gros Roger Bontemps. 
Dire au ciel: Je me fie, 
Mon pére, a ta bonté ; 
De ma philosophie 
Pardonne la gaité : 
Que ma saison derniére 
Soit encore un printemps ; 
Eh gai! c’est la pritre 
Du gros Roger Bontemps. 
Vous, pauvres pleins d’envie, 
Vous, riches désireux ; 
Vous, dont le char dévie 
Aprés un cours heureux ; 
Vous, qui perdrez peut-étre 
Des titres éclutans, 
Eh gai; prenez pour maitre 
Le gros Roger Bontemps. 


JOLLY JACK. 


When fierce political debate 
Throughout the isle was storming, 
And Rads attacked the throne and state, 
And Tories the reforming ; 
To calm the furious ony 1a 
And right the land demented, 
Heaven sent us Jolly Jack, to teach 
The way to be contented. 


Jack’s bed was straw, ‘twas warm and soft, 
His chair, a three-legged stool ; 

His broken jug was emptied oft, 
Yet, somehow, always full. 


His mistress’ portrait decked the wall, 
His mirror had a crack ; 
Yet, gay and glad, though this was all 
His wealth, lived Jolly Jack. 
To give advice to avarice, 
Teach pride its mean condition, 
And preach good sense to dull pretence, 
Was honest Jack’s high mission. 
Our simple statesman found his rule 
Of moral in the flagon, 
And held his philosophic school 
Beneath the George and Dragon. 
When village Solons cursed the Lords, 
And called the malt-tax sinful, 
Jack heeded not their angry words, 
But smiled and drunk his skin full. 
And when men wasted health and life, 
In search of wealth and riches, 
Jack marked, aloof, the paltry strife, 
And wore his threadbare breeches. 
“T enter not the church,” he said, 
“ But I'll not seek to rob it ;” 
So worthy Jack Joe Miller read, 
While others studied Cobbett. 
His talk, it was of feast and fun, 
His guide the almanack ; 
From youth to age thus gaily run 
The life of Jolly Jack. 
And when Jack prayed, as oft he would, 
He humbly thanked his Maker ; 
“T am,” said he, “ O Father good! 
Nor Catholic, nor Quaker : 
Give each his creed, let each proclaim 
His catalogue of curses ; 
I trust in Thee, and not in them, 
In Thee, and in Thy mercies! 
“ Forgive me if, ‘midst all Thy works, 
No hint I see of damning ; 
And think there’s faith among the Turks, 
And hope for e’en the Bramin. 
Harmless my mind is, and my mirth, 
And kindly is my laughter ; 
T cannot see the smiling earth, 
And think there’s hell hereafter.” 
Jack died; he left no legacy, 
Save that his story teaches :— 
Content to peevish poverty ; 
Humility to riches. 
Ye scornful great, ye envious small, 
Come, follow in his track ; 
We all were happier, if we al 
Would copy Jolly Jack. 
This Book of French Songs is admirably 
“ got up,” and extremely cheap. Its editor is 
evidently an accomplished French scholar: he 
is a good critic, and an original writer of no 
mean reputation. If we draw attention to the 
fact of his translations being rather literal than 
easy or graceful, it is because we think a man 
of Mr. Oxenford'’s ability is wasting his time in 
attempting to reproduce in English the beauties 
of Gallic song. His own mind is so well stored 
that he need not go to foreign sources for the 
means of delighting and improving us. We 
think he is wanting in the special talent which 
so very few men possess, of imparting to 4 
paraphrase the native freshness of an original 
poem ; andas for the drudgery of a mere translation, 
such irksome occupation should be left to persons 
unfited for literary labour of a higher order. 
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FICTION. 


Westward Ho! By Cuaries Krxastey. 
Few of our readers can require to be told that 
any book by Mr. Kingsley is pretty certain to be 
full of clever, powerful writing, of noble thoughts 
clothed in burning, eloquent, words. But some 
among them may be pleased to hear that in this 
last, and, in our opinion, this greatest of his 
novels, he eschews the discussion of those great 
social and religious questions which are so fear- 
lessly handled in his former works. In “ West- 
ward Ho!” the cautious Conservative will 
rejoice to find that the scene is laid nearly 
three centuries back ere Chartism was, and 
when Christian socialism was confined to the 
Anabaptists of Germany. He will not here 
have to encounter democratizing arguments 
which so shocked him in “ Yeast ;” but which 
would not have shocked the nobler and more 
philosophic Toryism of Bolingbroke and Swift. 
The timid churchman will nowhere have to 
grapple with the dangerous liberality and 
nervous free speaking which in “ Alton Locke ” 
displeased many a peaceful supporter of the 
Establishment ; but which would not have 
angered Martin Luther or old Latimer. In fine, 
this is no nineteenth century novel, but a tale of 
older and bolder—we had almost said better 
times—when men’s minds were cast in a grander 
but perhaps a coarser mould; when the people 
of this country, gradually freeing themselves 
from spiritual thraldom, were feeling their own 
way, and fixing their own faith with an earnest- 
ness of devotion, and at the same time a free- 
dom from superstition, which it were well for us 
if they had transmitted to their descendants. 
With the spirit of that age; with its rational 
love of freedom which never degenerated into 
fantastical theories; with its practical piety, 
and manly self-control; it is easy to see how 
thoroughly such a man as Mr. Kingsley must 
sympathise. And it is in this hearty sympathy 
we take it that we must look for the secret of 
the success of this noble novel. 

The author has not sat down to think in what 
costumes he shall dress up certain lay figures 
which are to enact a phantasmagorical melo- 
drama—balancing whether the short crop, the 
ruff, starched doublet, and trunk hose of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, or the flowing hair, buff 
jerkin, heavy jack boots, and steel morion of 
the time of the-Great Civil War, will set off 
his automata to the greatest advantage. He has 
chosen a great and a glorious period of English 
history—a period, moreover, of doubt and peril ; 
and he has described his heroes such as the 
heroes really were whom God sent in those 
days to deliver the land from the fear of its 
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enemies. We, too, live in days of doubt and 
peril, and we cannot but think that Mr. Kingsley 
has made a good use of his talents in reading 
to us a lesson from the solemn book of the 
past ; in reminding us of the public spirit which 
converted those doubtful days into the most 
glorious epoch of English history; aud in re- 
calling to us that it was the unselfish patriotism 
of the people, and the single-minded sagacity 
of their leader, which then exalted the nation. 
And so he does not depend, as we have said, on 
upholstery work or property dresses, on a judicious 
use of sixteenth century oaths, or on a man- 
milliner’s knowledge of sixteenth century cos- 
tume, for the life-like representation to us of the 
age which he would depict. He does not enter 
into tke chronology of furniture or equipments, 
on their curious correctness, in which lore so 
many historical novelists mainly rely for the 
correctness of their descriptions; but he intro- 
duces to us flesh and blood—men and women, 
whom we feel to be more substantially real than 
half the conventional dummies we meet walking 
about in every-day life; and who interest us 
not as cleverly drawn “ characters,” but as our 
veritable forefathers and foremothers (if there 
be such a word), whom we are curious to know 
and to be intimate with. 

The hero of ‘“* Westward Ho!” Sir Amyas 
Leigh, of a poor but gentle house in Devon, 
goes to sea with Drake, sails round the world— 
returns home—is received with a pageant, and 
mummers, and allegories, after the manner of 
the time, and is greeted by his neighbours as a 
young hero; which in truth he is. But his 
eyes vainly seek one from among his welcomers, 
which, shame to say, he had rather see there 
even than his mother’s. Rose Salterne, daughter 
of a thriving burgher, for whom his boyish 
fancy had grown into a deeper feeling, had been 
kept out of the way by her father, who was too 
proud to let any man say that his daughter was 
thrust in the way of a young squire, whose 
family looked down uponher. This pretty Rose 
of Torridge is a very goddess of discord. Amyas' 
elder brother Frank, the very pink of knight- 
hood and scholarship, the friend of Sydney and 
Spenser, one of the favourites of Gloriana 
herself, is another of her slaves. How nobly 
he hid his love, and would have died of it—as 
he did hereafter—rather than be his brother's 
rival; how by chance Amyas discovered his 
secret; what a contest of love and courtesy 
they held; we will not attempt to tell in our own 
words, but will quote those of the author. 

For the night before, Amyas, as he — going to bed, 
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heard his brother Frank in the next room tune his lute, 
and then begin to sing. 

At which the simple sailor sighed, and longed that he 
could write such neat verses, and sing them so sweetly. 
How he would besiege the ear of Rose Salterne with 
amorous ditties! But still, he could not be everything ; 
and if he had the bone and muscle of the family, it was 
but fair that Frank should have the brains and voice; 
and, after all, he was bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh, and it was just the same as if he himself could do 
all the fine things which Frank could do ; for as long as 
one of the family won honour, what matter which of 
them it was? Whereon he shouted through the wall, 
“Good night, old song-thrush ; I suppose I need not 
pay the muscians.” 

“ What, awake?” answered Frank, “Come in here, 
and lull me to sleep with a sea-song.” 

So Amyas went in, and found Frank laid on the out- 
side of his bed, not yet undrest. 

“T am a bad sleeper,” said he ; “1 spend more time, 
I fear, in burning the midnight oil than prudent men 
should. Come and be my jongleur, my minne-singer, 
and tell me about Andes, and cannibals, and the ice- 
regions, and the fire-regions, and the paradises of the 
West.” 

So Amyas sat down, and told: but somehow, every 
story which he tried to tell came round, by crooked paths, 
yet sure, to none other point than Rose Salterne, and 
how he thought of her here, and thought of her there, 
and how he wondered what she would say if she had 
seen him in this adventure, and how he longed to 
have had her with him to show her that glorious sight, 
till Frank let him have his own way, and then out came 
the whole story of the simple fellow’s daily and hourly 
devotion to her, through those three long years of 
world-wide wanderings. 

“And oh, Frank, 1 could hardly think of anything 
but her in the church the other day, God forgive me; 
and it did seem so hard for her to be the only face 
which I did not see—and have not seen her yet, 
either.” 

“So I thought, dear lad,” said Frank, with one of 
his sweetest smiles ; “and tried to get her father to let 
her impersonate the nymph of Torridge.” 

“Did you, you dear kind fellow? ‘That would have 
been too delicious.” 

“Just so, too delicious ; wherefore, I suppose, it was 
ordained not to be, that which was being delicious 
enough.” 

“ And is she as pretty as ever?” 

“Ten times as pretty, dear lad, as half the young 
fellows round have discovered. Lf you mean to win her 
and wear her, (and God grant you may fare no worse ;) 
you will have rivals enough to to get rid of.” 

But a pair of brothers dying for her is 
nothing. Half the young gentlemen of North 
Devon are quarrelling and snarling at each 
other about this fair maiden; till at last half-a- 
dozen of her lovers are persuaded by the courtly 
Frank to form themselves into the brotherhood 
of the Rose, and to swear not to see her or press 
their suit for three years, but to go forth in her 
name, and for her sake, winning fame, acquiring 
glory, and confounding the Queen's enemies. 
But in an evil hour in the Irish wars Amyas 
takes prisoner a Spanish Don, whom he sends 
on parole to his neighbour in Devon and god- 
father, Sir Richard Grenville. The wily Guz- 
man lures off this pretty western flower; driven 
to flight by her father’s cruel blows; for in 


those days, Mr. Kingsley tells us, paternal 
authority was enforced even on the rounded 
shoulders of womanhood by the stick. 

Let us see how her angry sire, warped and 
maddened by his disgrace, urges on Amyas that 
if he is a true lover, and a God-fearing man, he 
must keep his oath, and follow the Spanish 
traitor even to the world’s end. 


And, taking up a candle, he led the way up-stairs, 
while Amyas followed wondering. 

He stopped at a door, and unlocked it. 

“There, come in. ‘Those shutters have not been 
opened since she—” and the old man was silent. 

Amyas looked around the room. It was a low, 
wainscoted room, such as one sees in old houses: 
everything was in the most perfect neatness. The 
snow-white sheets on the bed were turned down as if 
ready for an occupant. ‘There were books arranged on 
the shelves, fresh flowers on the table; the dressing- 
table had all its woman’s mundus of pins, and rings, 
and brushes; even the dressing-gown lay over the 
chair-back. Everything was evidently just as it had 
been left. 

“ This was her room, Sir,” whispered the old man. 

Amyas nodded silently, and half drew back. 

“You need not be modest about entering it now, 
Sir,” whispered he, with a sort of sneer. “There has 
been no frail flesh and blood in it for many a day.” 

Amyas sighed. 

“1 sweep it out myself every morning, and keep all 
tidy. See here, and he pulled open a drawer. Here 
are all her gowns, and there are her hoods; and 
there—I know ’em all by heart now, and the place of 
every one. And there, Sir,—” 

And he opened a cupboard, where lay in rows all 
Rose's dolls, and the worn-out playthings of her child- 
hood. 

“ That's the pleasantest place of all in the room to 
me,” said he, whispering still: “for it minds me of 
when—and maybe, she may become a little child once 
more, Sir: it’s written in the Scripture, you know—” 

“Amen!” said Amyas, who felt, to his own wonder, 
a big tear stealing down each cheek. 

“And now,” said he, pointing to the open chest, 
“that was what I meant; and that” (pointing to the 
empty bed), “was what God meant. Never mind. 
Come down-stairs and finish your wine. I see you 
don’t care about it all. Why should you? you are not 
her father, and you may thank God you are not. Go, 
and be merry while you can, young Sir! . . And 
yet, all this might have been yours. And—but I don't 
suppose you are one to be won by money—but all this 


may be yours still, and twenty thousand pounds to boot.”. 


“What if a poor fat squinny rogue, a low-born fellow 
even as I am, whom you had baffled and made a 
laughing-stock, had come to me in my loneliness and 
sworn before God, that if you honourable gentlemen 
would not keep your words, he the clown would?” 

“ John Brimblecombe ?” 

“And what if 1 had brought him where I have 
brought you, and shown him what I have shown you, 
and, instead of standing as stiff as any Spaniard, as 
you do, he had thrown himself on his knees by that 
bedside, and wept and prayed, Sir, till he opened my 
hard heart for the first and last time, and I fell down 
on my sinful knees and wept and prayed by him?” — 

“T am not given to weeping, Mr. Salterne,” said 
Amyas; “and as for praying, 1 don't know yet what I 
have to pray for, on her account: my business is to 
work. Show me what I ean do, and when you have 
done that, it will be full time to upbraid me with not 
doing it.” 
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“ You can cut that fellow’s throat.” 

“Tt will take a long arm to reach him.” 

“ I suppose it is as easy to sail to the Spanish main 
as it was to sail round the world.” 

“ My good Sir,” said Amyas, “I have at this moment 
no more worldly goods than my clothes and my sword; 
so how to sail to the Spanish main, I don’t quite see.” 

“ And do you suppose, Sir, that I should hint to you 
of such a voyage, if I meant you to be at the charge of 
it? No, Sir, if you want two thousand, or five, to fit a 
ship, take it! Take it, Sir! I hoarded money for my 
child: and now I will spend it to avenge her.” 

Amyas was silent for awhile; the old man still held 
his arm, still looked up steadfastly and fiercely in his 
face. 

“Bring me home that man’s head, and take ship, 
prizes—all! Keep the gain, Sir, and give me the 
revenge !” 

“Gain ? Do you think I need bribing, Sir? What 
kept me silent was the thought of my mother: I dare 
not go without her leave.” 

Salterne made a gesture of impatience. 

“T dare not, Sir; I must obey my parent, whatever 
else I do.” 

“Humph!” said he, “ If others had obeyed theirs as 
well!—But you are right, Captain Leigh, right. You 
will prosper, whoever else does not. Now, Sir, good- 
night, if you will let me be the first to say so. My old 
eyes grow heavy early now-a-days. Perhaps it’s old 
age, perhaps it’s sorrow.” 


The fiery young fellow needs but little per- 
suasion. He and Frank, fast dying of con- 
sumption, and Cary, another hapless lover of 
Mistress Rose Salterne, sail to the New World, 
attempt to carry off the wife of the Governor of 
Guayara—for, thank Heaven, the Don has mar- 
ried her—they are spared the great shame. 
The Englishmen are driven back with terrible 
loss after furious fighting ; but Frank is left be- 
hind to perish at the stake with poor Rose, dying 
blessed martyrs to the faith which the delicate 
youth and the tender woman scorned to belie 
even in the flames. Poor Amyas, after many 
an adventure, sails back brotherless; but he 
has sworn a terrible oath that so long as he has 
eyes to see a Spaniard, and hands to hew him 
down, he will not cease hunting the cursed race 
from off the face of the earth. He will not 
even allow himself to love the devoted Ayaco- 
nara (a young Indian, as he and all his crew 
and she herself thought, till old Salvation Yeo 
recognised in her the “ little maid,” daughter of 
his former Captain Oxenham, whom the old 
Anabaptist sailor had sought sorrying, and with 
a touching singleness of purpose, for many a 
weary year), because of her Spanish blood. We 
confess to more than sympathy in young 
Leigh’s indifference to this fair termagant. 
Stabbing a Spaniard, even in fair fight, is not 
the sort of work we like to see ladies doing 
—however necessary it may be—still we might 
overlook that; but we cannot fall in love—as 
we hold it our bounden duty to do with the 
heroine of any novel—with a young lady who 
carries her American prejudices so far as to 
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amuse herself with hurling marling-spikes at 
the black cook's head as he passes across the 
deck, or who tout bonnement gives the clergy- 
man a black eye, because she does not approve 
of his method of teaching her the rudiments. 

Here is the account of Amyas Leigh’s second 
conversation with old Salterne on his return 
from his bootless errand to spill Don Guzman’s 
life blood :— 


“Captain Leigh, you are, I see, as your father was 
before you, a just and upright Christian man : but, Sir, 
this money is none of mine, for it was won in no ship 
of mine.—Hear me, Sir! And if it had been, and 
that ship”—(he could not speak her name)—“ lay 
safe and sound now by Bideford quay, do you think, 
Sir, that William Salterne is the man to make money 
out of his daughter’s sin and sorrow, and to handle the 
price of blood? No, Sir! You went like a gentleman 
to seek her, and like a gentleman as all the world 
knows, you have done your best, and I thank you: but 
our account ends there. The treasure is yours, Sir; I 
have had enough, and more than enough, and none, 
God help me, to leave it to, but greedy and needy kin, 
who will rather be the worse than the better for it. 
And if I have a claim in law for aught, which I know 
not, neither shall ever ask—why, if you are not too 
proud, accept that claim as a plain burgher’s thank- 
offering to you, Sir, for a great and a noble love which 
you and your brother have shown to one who, though 
I say it to my shame, was not worthy thereof,” 2 

“ She was worthy of that, and more, Sir. For if she 
sinned like a woman, she died like a saint.” 

“Yes, Sir!” answered the old man with a proud 
smile; “she had the right English blood in her, T 
doubt not; and showed it at the last. But now, Sir, 
no more of this. When you need a ship, mine is at 
your service ; till then, Sir, farewell, and God be with 

And the old man rose, and with an unmoved coun- 
tenance, bowed Amyas to the door. Amyas went back 
and told Cary, bidding him take half of Salterne’s gift: 
But Cary swore a great oath that he would have none 
of it. 

“ Heir of Clovelly, Amyas, and want to rob you? [ 
who have lost nothing,—you who have lost a brother! 
God forbid that I should ever touch a farthing beyond 
my original share !” 

That evening a messenger from Bideford came run- 
ning breathless up to Burrough Court. The authorities 
wanted Amyas’s immediate attendence, for he was one 
of the last, it seemed, who had seen Mr. Salterne 
alive. 

Salterne had gone over, as soon as Amyas departed, 
to an old acquaintance ; signed and sealed his will in 
their presence with a firm and cheerful countenance, 
refusing all condolence; and then gone home, and 
locked himself in Rose’s room. Supper-time came, 
and he did not appear. The apprentices could not 
make him answer, and at last called in the neighbours, 
and forced the door. Salterne was kneeling by his 
daughter’s bed ; his head was upon the coverlet ; his 
prayer-book was open before him at the burial service ; 
his hands were clasped in supplication: but he was 
dead and cold. 

His will lay by him. He had left all his property 
among his poor relations, saving and excepting all 
money, &c., due to him as owner and part-adventurer 
of the ship Rose, and his new bark of three hundred 
tons burthen, now lying East-the-water ; all which was 
bequeathed to Captain Amyas Leigh, on condition that 
he should re-christen that bark the Vengeance, fit her 
out with part of the treasure, and with her sail once 
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more against the Spaniard, before three years were 
past. 
And this was the end of William Salterne, merchant. 


‘The brother's death and poor Rose's have 
changed the kindly milk of Leigh’s nature to 
bitterest gall. His Queen, his country, even his 
mother, are but secondary considerations to his 
terrible craving after revenge. The Armada sails 
for our shores. He singles out with a horrible 
instinct the ship which Don Guzman commands. 
His piety is forgotten ; he becomes blasphemous 
in his revengeful hate; he spurns the Holy 
Sacrament, and prepares himself for the con- 
flict, not by prayer and watchfulness as of old, 
but by ceaselessly sharpening the sword which 
is to pierce his foeman’s heart. At last they 
meet in a terrible tempest—so much the better, 
the wrath of heaven is in keeping with his own 
—and the Spaniard’s ship is within the distance 
of a leap, when she lights upon a rock. 


An awful silence fell on every English soul. They 
heard not the roaring of wind and surge; they saw not 
the blinding flashes of the lightning: but they heard 
one long ear-piercing wail to every saint in heaven rise 
from five hundred human throats; they saw the mighty 
ship heel over from the wind, and sweep headlong down 
the cataract of the race, plunging her yards in the foam, 
and showing her whole black side even to her keel, till 
she rolled clean over, and vanished for ever and ever. 

“Shame!” cried Amyas, hurling his sword far into 
the sea, “ to lose my right, my right! when it was in 
my very grasp! Unmerciful!” 

“ A crack which rent the sky, and made the granite 
ring and quiver; a bright world of flame, and then a 
blank of utter darkness, against which stood out, glow- 
ing red-hot, every mast, and sail, and rock, and Salva- 
tion Yeo as he stood just in front of Amyas, the tiller 
in his hand. All red hot, transfigured into fire; and 
behind, the black, black night. 

o 2 * XX ” 

A whisper, a rustling close beside him, and Brimble- 
combe’s voice said softly,— 

“ Give him more wine, Will; his eyes are opening.” 

“Hey day?” said Amyas faintly, “not past the 
Shutter yet! How long she hangs in the wind!” 

“We are long past the Shutter, Sir Amyas,” said 
Brimblecombe. 

“Are youmad? Cannot I trust my own eyes ?” 

There was no answer for awhile. 

“We are pe the Shutter, indeed,” said Cary very 
gently, “and lying in the cove at Lundy.” 

“ Will you tell me that that is not the Shutter, and 
that the Devil’s-limekiln, and that the cliff—that villain 
Spaniard only gone—and that Yeo is not standing here 
by me, and Cary there forward, and—why, by-the-bye, 
where are you, Jack Brimblecombe, who were talking 
to me this minute ?” 

“Oh, Sir Amyas Leigh, dear Sir Amyas Leigh,” 
blubbered poor Jack, “put out your hand, and feel 
where you are, and pray the Lord to forgive you for 
your wilfulness !” 

A great trembling fell upon Amyas Leigh; half 
fearfully he put out his hand; he felt that he was in 
his hammock, with the deck-beams close above his 
head. The vision which had been left upon his eye- 
balls vanished like a dream. 


“What is this? I must be asleep! What has hap- 


pened? Where am I?” 
“Tp your cabin, Amyas,” said Cary. 
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“What? And where is Yeo?” 

“Yeo is gone where he longed to go, and as he 
longed to go. ‘The same flash which struck you down, 
struck him dead.” 

“Dead? Lightning? Any more hurt? I must go 
ani see. Why what is this?” and Amyas passed his 
hand across his eyes. “ {t is all dark—dark, as I live!” 
And he passed his hand over his eyes again. 

There was another dead silence. Amyas broke it. 

“Oh, God!” shrieked the great proud sea-captain, 
“ Oh, God, I am blind! blind! blind!” And writhing 
in his great horror, he called to Cary to kill him and 
put him out of his misery, and then wailed for his 
mother to come and help him, as if he had been a boy 
once more; while Brimblecombe and Cary, and the 
sailors who crowded round the cabin-door, wept asif . 
they too had been boys once more. 


He has kept his oath, for he has no longer 
“eyes to see a Spaniard,” and the penitent 
blind giant goes home to his mother, who is 
still living to welcome him, and as hopeful, 
humble, and loving as ever. We will close the 
story in the writer’s own words :— 


Amyas sat in the old bay-window, where he had sat 
when he was a little tiny boy, and read King Arthur, 
and Fox’s Mariyrs, and the Cruelties of the Spaniards. 
He put his hand and felt for them; there they lay side 
by side, just as they had lain twenty years before. 
The window was open ; and a cool air brought in as of 
old the scents of the four-season roses, and rosemary, 
and autumn gilliflowers. And there was a dish of 
apples on the table: he knew it by their smell; the 
very same old apples which he used to gather when he 
was a boy. He put out his hand, and took them, and 
felt them over, and played with them, just as if the 
twenty years had never been; and as he fingered them, 
the whole of his past life rose up before him, as in 
that strange dream which is said to flash across the 
imagination of a drowning man; and he saw all the 
places which he had ever seen, and heard all the words 
which had ever been spoken to him—till he came to 
that fairy island on the Meta; and he heard the roar 
of the cataract once more, and saw the green tops of 
the palm-trees sleeping in the sunlight far above the 
spray, and stept amid the smooth palm-trunks across 
the flower-fringed boulders, and leaped down to the 
gravel beach beside the pool; and then again rose 
from the fern-grown rocks the beautiful vision of 
Ayacanora ‘Where was she? He had not thought 
of her till now. How he had wronged her! Let be: he 
had been punished, and the account was squared. 
Perhaps she did not care for him any longer. Who 
would care for a great blind ox like him, who must be 
fed and tended like a baby for the rest of his lazy life? 
Tut! How long his mother was away! And he 
began playing again with his apples, and thought 
about nothing but them, and his climbs with Frank 
in the orchard years ago. 

At last one of them slipt through his fingers, and 
fell on the floor. He stooped and felt for it: but he 
could not find it. Vexatious! He turned hastily to 
search in another direction, and struck his head sharply 
against the table. 

Was it the pain, or the little disappointment? or 
was it the sense of his blindness brought home to him 
in that ludicrous ‘common-place way, and for that very 
reason all the more humiliating? or was it the sudden 
revulsion of overstrained nerves, produced by that 
slight shock? Or had he become indeed a child once 
more? I know not: but so it was, that he stamped 
on the floor with pettishness, and then checking him- 
self, burst into a violent flood of tears, 
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A quick rustle passed him; the apple was replaced 
in his hand, and Ayacanora’s voice sobbed out, 

“There! there it is! Do not weep! Oh, do not 
weep! I cannot bear it! I will get all you want! 
Only let me fetch and carry for you, tend you, feed 
you, lead you, like your slave, your dog! Say that I 
may! Say that I may be your slave!” and falling on 
her knees at his feet, she seized both his hands, and 
covered them with kisses. 

“Yes!” she cried, “I will be your slave! I must 
be! You cannot help it! You cannot escape from me 
now! You cannot go to sea! You cannot turn your 
back upon wretched me. I have you safe now! Safe!” 
and she clutched his hands triumphantly. “Ah! and 
what a wretch I am, to rejoice in that! to taunt him 
with his blindness! Oh, forgive me! I am but a poor 
wild girl—a wild Indian savage, you know: but— 
but—” and she burst into tears. 

Agreat spasm shook the body and soul of Amyas Leigh; 
he sat quite silent for a minute, and then said solemnly: 

“ And is this still possible? Then God have merey 
upon me a sinner!” 

Ayacanora looked up in his face inquiringly: but 
before she could speak again, he had bent down, and 
lifting her as the lion lifts the lamb, pressed her to his 
bosom, and covered her face with kisses. 

The door opened. ‘There was a rustle of a gown; 
Ayacanora sprang from him with a little cry, and stood, 
half-trembling, half-defiant, as if to say—“ He is mine 
now; no one dare part him from me!” 

“Who is it?” asked Amyas. 

“ Your mother.” 

“You see that I am bringing forth fruits meet for 
repentance, mother,” said he, with a smile. 
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He heard her approach. Then a kiss and a sob 
passed between the women; and he felt Ayacanora 
sink once more upon his bosom. 

“Amyas, my son,” said the silver voice of Mrs. 
Leigh, low, dreamy, like the far-off chimes of angels’ 
bells from out the highest heaven; “ Fear not to take 
her to your heart again ; for it is your mother who has 
laid her there.” 

“Tt is true after all,” said Amyas to himself. “What 
God has joined together, man cannot put asunder.” 

We have quoted passages enough, we hope, to 
convince our readers that this is, as we said at 
the outset, a noble novel. There is much more 
that we long to cite, but our limited space for- 
bids. We should like to transcribe some of the 
racy descriptions of west country places and 
persons which will find their way at once to the 
hearts of our Devonian readers as they have 
done to ours, and which have carried us back 
from the stifling town to the fragrant bean-fields 
and green lanes of that dear old Devonshire, 
whose sons cherish her, and turn to her with a 
fond filial love, such as no other English county 
can command, and whose list of worthies proudly 
challenges comparison with the muster-roll of 
many a kingdom’s magnates. . 

Space, however, sternly commands us to bid 
farewell ; and with regret we part with Westward 
Ho! 





Moredun : a Tale of Twelve Hundred and Ten. 


M. Canany “ the proprietor” of this work has 
taken much pains to trace his “ property” as the 
production of Sir Walter Scott; and the only 
means we have of judging of the veracity of 
this statement is by the hearing of witness, the 
sifting of evidence, and the internal testimony 
of the book itself. Paternity is always a difli- 
cult question—either of child or book—and our 
jurists do wisely in rejecting all evidence less 
than proof positive as to its claims. 

Of course, it is quite impossible to say that 
Sir Walter Scott did not write Moredun. No 
doubt Sir Walter Scott did many things—as all 
men do—which neither we, nor he himself, 
would ever have anticipated. It is the lot of 
our nature to be constantly doing “ those things 
which we ought not to do,” and not doing such 
as we ought. It is therefore evident that 
M. Cabany’s claims rest entirely upon such 
proof as he can bring to support them. His 
own account of the matter is as follows :— 


About thirty years since, there came to reside in 
Paris a rich, elderly German merchant, retired from 
business, whose eccentricities were mingled with a 
degree of generosity and bonhomie which rendered 
him a great favourite with all who knew him. 

I had the pleasure, although then a very young man, 
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of enjoying a good deal of his society, having been 
employed to assist him in some statistical works and 
inquiries. For this assistance he expressed himself in 
such grateful terms, that I would doubtless have re- 
ceived a very substantial mark of his generosity, had 
misfortunes not suddenly overtaken him, which broke 
his heart and sent him rapidly to the grave. Amongst 
the wreck of his valuable movable property he retained 
a writing-desk, which, during his brief illness, he often 
pointed to, and said, with a melancholy smile, that it 
was all he had to leave me, but that it would be a 
more durable memorial than any sum he could have 
bequeathed me. 

I did not at the time attach much weight or meaning 
to his words—for the whims and oddities of the worthy 
old man were very marked, and I partook largely in 
the general opinion, that much of what he often spoke 
of as real was but an idle fantasy or waking dream. 

Amongst those dreams we all ranked an often-repeated 
assertion, that he expected to be, or was, the possessor 
of an original manuscript of the great Scottish Novelist, 
Sir Walter Scott. He said he was to procure, or 
had procured, it through the intermediation of a 
Mr. William Spencer, an intimate friend of Scott, 
to whom he had been of some service. 

We all knew by his library that he was an ardent 
admirer of Goethe and of Scott; but that he should 
actually be in possession, or have any reasonable 
expectation, of an original manuscript of either, we 
deemed an entire, although a harmless hallucination, 

The old gentleman died, as 1 have said, in poverty: 
his widow and daughter left Paris immediately after- 
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wards for Germany, we were told, and I saw nothing 
more of the writing-desk, and thought no more of it. 

My astonishment may be imagined when, in the 
month of September, 1854, I received a box, with a 
note from his daughter, now married in Bavaria, ac- 
companying the writing-desk, which, she said, her 
mother and she had taken away inadvertently amongst 
other articles,—that they would have sent to me long 
ere then, never having forgotten that it was mine by 
her father’s dying bequest ; but that they feared the ex- 
pense of carriage would be greater, perhaps, than its 
value. The visit of a relative to Paris gave them now, 
she added, an opportunity of sending it free of any 
charge. 

If IL was surprised to receive the writing-desk after 
such an interval, still more so was I with its contents— 
for amongst them I found, besides a singular collection 
of royalist tracts, relating to the Restoration, a package 
containing the MS. of “ Moredun,a Tale of the 1210.” 
accompanied by the following letter: — 

“My dear W—S—, “ Paris, 4th November, 1826, 


“I am constrained to make of this note 
a letter of initials, for I am not quite satisfied with 
myself in agreeing to write it, and there is no saying 
into whose hands it may fall. 

“The story which Anne has told me about your daft 
friend, the foreign monomaniac, is as clearly the case 
of a man who requires to be cognosced as I ever met 
with ; but, as it appears to me that she has taken it 
most ridiculously to heart, we have brought our dis- 
cussion of it to a conclusion by my consenting to her 
doing what you could not be told of until she had 
received the permission of papa. 

“ She has possessed herself, for a long time past, of 
a tale which I had, at one time, the intention of making 
the first of a series of such things drawn from the 
history of Scotland—a notion which I afterwards gave 
up:—for Anne, however, that story has always possessed 
a great charm, and I allowed her to keep it, because I 
was under the impression that a mere story, which 
offers no particular merits but those of events and a 
plot, would not appear advantageously amongst works 
which had the higher object of painting character— 
that would be to take a step backward, which would 
never do ;—besides, as far as I can recollect, there are 
a great many anachronisms and freedoms used with 
persons and places which are not in keeping with the 
character of historian to which I now aspire. 

“I consider, then, that in authorizing my daughter 
to give you that work as a panacea for the imaginary 
ills of a foreign monomaniac, I only permit a change 
of proprietorship. At the same time, in allowing 
Anne to make a present to-you of what is but a trifle 
after all, 1 must make a most serious stipulation re- 
garding it—for I tell you candidly, that I believe W. S. 
himself to be the real malade imaginaire—that stipula- 
tion is, that if, at any time, you take the fancy of 
publishing that tale, you will do so with the initials 
only, and that you will do all that you can in fair- 
ness do to countenance the idea that it is a bairn of 
your ain. 

“TI wish I could do something for you personally 
of some less doubtful character than that of honouring 
the caprices of a daft man; but you know how I am 
placed at present. Believe, however, that you have 
no more sincere friend than W. 8.” 

Here, then, I had before me, after a lapse of twenty- 
three years, irrefragable proof that my old respected 
friend, if eecentric, had not, in this instance at least, 
been visionary; and here, also, I had a most singular 
explication of the mystery which hung over his dying 
words —and that he had, indeed, left me a legacy much 
more to be prized than any sum he could have be- 
queathed me even in his most prosperous days. 


This is met and answered by opposite evi- 
dence—such as it is :— 

SCOTT AND “ MOREDUN.” 

Those who have read the narrative of the alleged 
discovery in Paris of a manuscript romance of Sir 
Walter Scott, contained in the Journal des Débats of 
of the 15th and 27th of December, 1854, will, no 
doubt, concur with me in denying any authenticity to 
that work, if I can demonstrate that Miss Anne Scott 
never did possess any such manuscript of her father's; 
and even had it been otherwise, that no one acquainted 
with the character and peculiarity of the existing 
circumstances at the time of Sir Walter Scott, could 
suppose him capable of making so preposterous a use 
of one of his unpublished manuscripts as he is there 
stated to have done. 

To establish these facts, therefore, I shall have, in 
the first place, to advert to some cireumstances oceur- 
ring at the time of Sir Walter's involvement in the 
unexpected failure of Mr. Constable, the publisher of 
his works. That that catastrophe was an over- 
whelming surprise to Sir Walter himself, I have 
good reason to remember, as the day before its 
announcement to him, he returned to Edinburgh 
from Abbotsford; and, as was his wont on these 
occasions, dined and passed the evening at my house 
in his usual light-hearted spirits and gaiety, unaware 
of the coming evil which awaited his arrival at home. 
Next morning, before daybreak, I was roused by a note 
from my friend, requesting me immediately to come to 
him. On reaching his room, I found him immersed 
among stores of papers, which he had been all night 
engaged in examining and arranging. He accosted 
me in these words: “ Here I am, Skene, reduced to 
beggary.” “How, and by whom?” I asked, in sur- 
prise. “By printers, publishers, and bankrupts, who 
thus victimize us poor authors. Sad it is: neverthe- 
less, I have but one course, and must now, while life 
lasts, strive and labour to work myself out of it; and 
here,” pointing to his library table crowded with manu- 
seripts, “is, I think, every scrap of composition or notes 
I possess; and these shall be forthcoming as speedily 
as I can manage to prepare and dispose of them in any 
quarter to lessen this burden.” And, accordingly, 
within the year from that time he managed to throw 
into the accompt for the liquidation of the debt from 
that source alone, about £20,000 sterling, continuing, 
year after year, with unremitting labour and fidelity, to 
discharge this sad duty, so long as his much over-worked 
strength could sustain the effort. He was not the man, 
therefore, under the pressure of such circumstances, 
to neglect or divert any of his compositions admitting 
of profitable use, such as the manuscript in question 
attributed to his pen, and stated to have been thrown 
away for a purpose so utterly ridiculous, at a time when 
claims existed in discharge of which his high sense of 
honour engaged him to disregard the sacrifice of health 
and life. Besides, that a distinguished author, jealous 
as Sir Walter was to a high degree of his literary 
reputation, should consent to place in the hands of an 
unknown, and seemingly not very sane, foreigner, an 
unpublished work stated to extend to three volumes, 
which this stranger might dispose of at pleasure, is a 
tale too preposterous for belief. Of the same incredible 
character, also, is the explanation given in the Journal 
des Débats, how Miss Anne Scott came to be made the 
medium of this very questionable transaction ; and, had 
she been still in life, it is more than improbable that 
any such scheme would ever have been attempted in 
the face of her evidence ; but, fortunately, an evidence, 
nearly equivalent, exists in that of her near relative, 
the constant, the affectionate, and confidential com- 
panion of Miss Scott, from childhood to the close of 
her life. Sir Waltex’s niece lived much in the family, 
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and, with reference to the subject in question, writes as 
follows, of date 17th of February, 1855 :—* As to the 
mendacious attempt, lately noticed in the newspapers 
soon after our dear friend Mr. Lockhart was no longer 
here to contradict and expose it, I know the whole so 
well to be a fabrication, that I fancied, as my conviction, 
that the whole world did so too. During the months 
that I was with my cousin Anne at Abbotsford, imme- 
diately before their journey to London and Paris, I am 
quite certain that she possessed no such manuscript. 
We were affectionate, and perfectly confidential with 
each other; shared the same room, and were never 
apart; and [ can recollect conversations which would 
have led to the circumstance of the manuscript had it 
existed, On their return from Paris in spring, 1818, I 
accompanied them from Cheltenham to Scotland, and 
remained at least a year with them. The visit to Paris 
was often talked of by Anne, all the people they saw 
there, and among the rest, Mr. Spencer was spoken of 
both by uncle Walter and her, but no such thing was 
ever mentioned as a manuscript haying been given to 
him. The idea of uncle Walter giving away his writings 
at a period when I know that he was working early and 
late to forward the then great object of his life—the 
clearing off the entanglements consequent on Mr. 
Constable's failure—is quite inconceivable. I have the 
impression as I write now, as fresh on me as if long 
years had not slipped away, that, before they went to 
London and Paris, Mr. Blackwood, the publisher, being 
at Abbotsford, urged Anne and I to write a story for 
his Mag., as he called his Magazine; now, if such a 
manuscript as Anne is supposed to have possessed, 


’ had existence, we would certainly have examined it on 


that occasion—but its absence only certified the proverb, 
that ‘a lie has no feet—Again, how could Anne come 
to be carrying a great manuscript with her on her visit 
to Paris? It could not have been with any intention 
of giving it to Mr. Spencer, whom she had never seen, 
or probably heard of, before that visit, being quite 
unknown to her, Anne I knew possessed no desk in 
which such a manuscript might have been lying, and 
so accidentally taken with her to Paris; she had merely 
a writing-book when she left home, and she could have 
had no end or purpose in incumbering herself with a 
voluminous manuscript. So incredible does the story 
appear to me that, although I ought not to deal in 
surmises, I cannot think that foreigners alone would 
have ventured on this ; and how sad, if any man of real 
talent has in any way lent himself to such a purpose.” 
As to the pretended letter of Sir Walter Scott’s ac- 
companying the manuscript, it in no respect resembles 
his epistolary style ; and the clumsy device of substi 
tuting the initials W.S., (which he never used,) instead 
of his accustomed signature, only shows that the 
fabricator wisely avoided trenching on the confines of 
forgery. 


Oxford, Feb. 26. somne Saane. 





On seeing in your columns a note from Mr. Skene, 
of Rubislaw, expressing some doubts of my existence, 
I wrote to that amiable and accomplished gentleman, 
for whose opinions in general, and especially on any 
matter relating to Sir Walter Scott, I have the highest 
respect—and received by return of post a delightful 
answer, in which he tells me he intends writing to you 
fully on the “Romance of Moredun,” and I dare say 
you will soon hear from him, if you have not already 
done so. It is strange that the uncertainty as to each 
other's being numbered among the living was mutual, 


for some dozen years ago I had heard a false report of 


Mr. Skene’s death. 

He was the most cherished and confidential friend 
of Scott from the year 1796 to his last hour; and, as I 
doubt not he will conduct it triumphantly, I shall leave 
to him the argument against the genuineness of these 


manuscripts from external evidence. Mr. Skene will, 
I am confident, show how utterly impossible it is that 
such a stain could be attached to the fair fame of my 
illustrious friend as would be implied by the mere con- 
jecture (not to say belief), that he had made a gift in 
1826 of a tale, in three volumes, to Mr. Spencer, or 
any other person, just after he had formed the stern 
resolution of consecrating to the payment of his 
gigantic debt the profits of every line he had written, 
or might in future, by the extreme tension of his 
strong mind, produce, All the world knows (or ought 
to know) how successfully for the creditors, though 
fatally for himself, he carried that resolution into effect. 

My opinion of “ Moredun,” however, from the in- 
ternal evidence of the handwriting, may, I hope, be 
regarded as ex cathedrd, as I transcribed for the press 
34 vols. of Scott’s then anonymous writings, down to 
the first 2 vols. of the “ Life of Napoleon,” when Scott's 
avowal of the authorship rendered it no longer neces- 
sary to withhold the original manuseript from the 
hands of the compositors, 

I have now seen three pages in fac simile of “ More- 
dun,”—the letter beginning “My dear W. S.,” and 
signed “ W. 8.”--the notice prefixed—and a page from 
the body of the tale. The first is a very clever contre- 


fagon; but I may remark, parenthetically, that the 


beginning and end have the least vraisemb/ance, as Sir 
Walter never addressed any one in their initials, and, 
as Mr. Skene truly remarks, never signed his own 
only. Many of the letters are too tall, and some not 
formed after Sir Walter’s fashion—one, especially, is 
always written in a manner, in which, I am quite 
certain, there will not be found one example in the. 
numerous manuscripts of the novels and tales now 
dispersed over the world, This is still more obvious 
in the page from the tale itself, and is alone quite 
sufficient to condemn the whole mass of papers: three 
volumes, which must have cost the real author many a 
“ midnight vigil,” as he had set himself the task not 
only of composing, but of writing, like the dead giant! 
The little I have seen of the style and sentiments, is 
not more in accord with Scott’s than the writing: for 
example—it is most improbable that he would have 
said in a short introduction, “ Dante’s only object is to 
interest,” for he did not much relish the great Italian, 
who was too mystical and theological for one of the 
most picturesque and descriptive of poets. But I 
shall now leave this strange imposture to share the 
fate of the volume of letters by Shelley and Byron, 
which, you will remember, was some years ago actually 
printed and published; though that was a far superior 
contrefacon, even the foreign post-marks on the letters 
having been imitated @ merveille ! 
Georce Huntry Gorpon. 
March 1. 


And the whole merits of the supposition are 
thus advocated :— 


“With regard to the authenticity of the MS., there 
cannot be two opinions; it is Scott throughout—not to 
know it, is not to know him. But it is more; it is 
the author of ‘Ivanhoe’ saying to his daughter Anne, 
for whom the work had always ‘a great charm,’ as 
well it might—‘Now, Anne, I have been on stilts, 
because I have been writing for that great monster the 
public; bring me my slippers, and I shall dash oft 
something for you, my dear daughter—something that, 
while you are reading it, you will say, ‘ Aye, that’spapa, 
and no mistake.’ This is the impression conveyed to 
me by the part of ‘ Moredun’ which I have read: it is 
not merely Scott—it is Scott dramatic; it is Scott 
writing as the incidents and thoughts came rushing 
along, with no fears of Lockhart’s superciliousness or 
Cadell’s causticity, to cool his thoughts and freeze 
his pen. 
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“Well, then, the authenticity, with us who have 
seen it and looked into it, being unquestioned and 
unquestionable, and there being as little doubt that it 
was given to a W.S. in Paris, in 1826, the question 
remains, how could Sir Walter have done so—or 
rather, how could he have allowed his daughter Anne 
to give it away under the then state of his affairs ? 

“ The letter to W. S. suggests, if it does not abso- 
lutely tell the reason. Sir Walter’s sole aim at that 
time was to raise money—for his creditors and for the 
preservation of Abbotsford. The veil had been taken 
off the author of ‘ Waverley’ by the cruel hands of 
bankers, and he could now only write with the public 
looking over his shoulder. That he felt this keenly, 
is attested by the attempt he made at that time to 
publish anonymously, as in the instance of the ‘ Bridal 
of Triermain.’ ; 

“Sir Walter saw an excellent opportanity opening 
up to him in Paris, of doing what he could not accom- 
plish so successfully on the other side of the water, 
that is, of writing sub-umbra. A certain W. S., (pro- 
bably the Hon, W. R. Spencer, who called on him, 
Lockhart says, in his ‘ Life,’ almost every day in Paris, ) 
this W. S. begs hard for a MS. to save a daft man’s 
life. Scott imagines he sees in W. S. himself the real 
daft man. ‘Anne,’ he thinks, ‘may give him that 
MS. of hers—he will be sure to publish it. Nobody 
will dream of a Paris publication being mine. If it 
be successful, I will send him more in the same vein, 
making a bargain with him regarding the proceeds, 
and thus I shall have an undercurrent at work in sup. 
plying which I can write privately, unseen, and at 
my ease.’ 

“W. S. gets the MS., gives it to the daft German, 
hoping, in his turn, that he, being rich, will be at the 
expense of publishing it. W. S. dies while this 
negotiation is in progrees; the German falls and dies 
too. The family go away in the midst of revolutionary 
confusion. 

“In a word, the supposition—supported by the very 
words of the letter—that Sir Walter Scott expected 
the romance to be published as Spencer's, renders its 
history as credible as its authenticity is incontestible ; 
and that this solution should arise, not out of positive 
affirmation in the documents, but, after much discussion 
and critical examination, is, to my mind, another 
proof of that genuineness which all the world will 
soon, I hope, have an opportunity of bearing testi- 
mony to.” 


The proofs disfavouring the affiliation are 
very discrepant. You may prove an alibi, but 
you cannot prove a negative. No man, even if 
Mr. Lockhart were alive, could prove that Sir 
Walter Scott did not give a manuscript to his 
daughter Anne, and that his daughter Anne did 
not give the same to a mad German. Again, 
we must not forget the singular correspondence 
of the initials. W. S. stood either for William 
Spencer or Walter Scott. Who can say that to 
a mind like that of Scott, ever loving secresy 
and doubt, such a coincidence should not sug- 
gest some experiment for raising his fallen 
fortunes? or who can positively say that he did 
not out of pure generosity give away the manu- 
script? Authors are very strange persons, and 
the fact of a man’s wanting money himself, is 
no reason why he should not give it away. 
Contrariwise, we generally find, by some subtle 
law, that poor men are more profuse and ge- 


nerous than the wealthy. Again, the reckless 
condition of the man would account for the 
inferiority of the composition of the work, so 
that so much as is proved on one point is lost 
on another. In fine, no man’s eccentricities 
can be accounted for, and the only rational proof 
is absolute and credible testimony; and the 
only absolute disproof is, that. the man was not 
at the place where the act stated was performed. 
We have here neither one nor the other. 

From internal evidence, we should be disposed 
to doubt very strongly that this was the pro- 
duction of Sir Walter Scott. He might, it is 
true, have written as badly in his decline of 
years and of health, as many of his later works 
tend to prove; but it seems scarcely probable 
that a man could so totally exclude his old style, 
both of thought and composition, throughout 
three successive volumes. It is true that 
Moredun abounds with “wagering of hali- 
domes against thy good morion,” and “ two 
travellers were observed,” and “ stoups of good 
liquor,” and an abundance of Scotch dialect, 
which we should be sorry to say was not as 
pure and orthodox as any other specimen of 
that—to us—unknown tongue; but professed 
imitators can do these things equally well. Mr. 
James is quite perfect in “ wagering halidomes” 
and ‘“‘stoups of good liquor;” and as for the 
dialect, we would wager any amount of hali- 
domes that an ordinary Scotchman, rurally 
reared, would speak with a purity quite equal 
to the author of Moredun. 

On the other hand, there are descriptions and 
scenes, which, if taken apart, would not disgrace 
the author of Waverley. 


Arrived there he stood some time at a loss; but 
after an examination of the locality, made with a 
minuteness and tact which would have astonished the 
lady who saw him fall trembling before a warlock, he 
concluded that the boat must have moored more to 
the eastward; and, prevailing on his conductor to 
lengthen his trip, he stepped again into the wherry, 
and in about an hour had his judgment justified by 
seeing the boat moored within a creek, where, but for 
his very sharp, young eyes, it would have escaped his 
observation. Fortunately the sea was smooth as a 
mirror, and the clear moon was a kind friend on the 
occasion. He wished his steersman to wait his return, 
but the old sailor said the place had not the best name 
in the world, and he declined remaining alone in it. 

And in truth, as Malcom advanced southward on the 
beach, he thought the boatman had some reason for 
disliking a place more “eerie” in its aspect than any 
spot he had ever met with, even among the Sidlaws, 
some of which he knew were wild enough. The rocks, 
which rose perpendicularly and to a considerable height 
on his right, were not content to form a solid wall to 
resist the encroachments of the tide and the lashing 
of the waves, but appeared to have stepped out of 
their places, and to have advanced upon the beach, 
and into the very waters, in all imaginable forms and 
sizes. These detached groups were often exceedingly 
picturesque, and a party in search of that peculiarity, 
might. by. day have threaded their mazes with pleasure 
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and even amusement. Rut to a lonely traveller, who 
saw only the upper part of their forms tipped by 
the moonlight, whilst their lower extremities, and all 
the mass of the parent rocks, were hid in mystery 
and obscurity, the scene had a wildness about it which 
was calculated to conjure up every unpleasant recol- 
lection and every unearthly form which imagination 
has either fancied, or the perverters of young ideas 
suggested. 

Malcom, however, had an incitement for pursuing 
his journey too strong to allow him to give way to any 
such feelings—for Deborah was ever present to his 
mind—and on he strode for some distance, without 
seeing or encountering any living thing. By and by, 
the beach became for some distance clearer of such 
obstacles, but it was only to render more conspicuous 
and striking a new manifestation of them. At the 
locality to which he was advancing, the rocks had not 
been satisfied with marching forth in individual masses 
against the encroaching waves—-they had gone in a 
body, so to speak, into the sea, where ruined castles, 
towers, and triumphal arches seemed to indicate the 
site of an early Tyre or Carthage of the north—of a 
city which had “ sat upon many waters.” It had now 
the aspect of a city of the dead. 

Whilst Malcom was surveying this wonderful freak 
of nature, he thought he observed something white 
move upwards on one of the chief masses of rock which 
projected into the sea. Watching in that direction for 
a few seconds, he saw distinctly one, two, three, figures 
pass between him and the sky, as if passing from one 
mass of rock to another. 

Hurrying forward, he gained the foot of one of the 
masses which rose perpendicularly from the sandy 
beach. It seemed to present an unbroken surface of 
wall. Leaping, however, to a rock which stood within 
the water, he found a fissure in the large rock, within 
which something like rude steps led ually upwards. 
Ascending them, he attained a shelf of the rock where 
his progress seemed again stopped. Here, however, 
on examination, a pathway was found by stepping across 
an opening, the depth of which in daylight it would 
have been fearful to contemplate. 

This time, on crossing, it was a passage and not a 
staircase in the rocks which awaited him. He pro- 
ceeded cautiously forward in the total darkness, feeling 
on each side with his hands as he advanced. Again 
he paused and listened, thinking that he heard voices 
near him. At that moment he was seized in the firm 
grasp of a man, and hurled forward in the passage—a 
door behind him, which had escaped his search, grated 
heavily on its hinges, and shut with a force which 
shook the solid rock, and touched even the hitherto 
firm nerves of the young adventurer. With it sank 
all the excitement and all the new-born hopes of 
Malcom Beg. 


The book, in itself, is not many degrees below 
the average merit of similar productions which 
the novel-reading public is contented to tolerate ; 
and had it appeared without pretence, and shorn 


of M. Cabany’s frantic introduction, we have 


no doubt it would have gone off in the usual 
manner of ordinary novels ; not with eclat, cer- 
tainly ; but, perhaps, with quiet decency, and a 
little damnatory faint praise. When, however, 
we have such trumpetings and preparations by 
way of announcement—such prefatory warnings 
to hold ourselves in readiness for a great work— 
we are naturally disposed to expect something 
above every-day mediocrity. Had Sir Walter 


Scott himself introduced his real works in such 
an injudicious way, we should, in every probabi- 
lity, have been disappointed ; for, however good 
the performance, people are apt to expect great 
things when great things are promised. The way 
of the world is to promise greatly, aud to per- 
form meanly, like some quack manufacturer, 
or the inventor of a perfume; and M. Cabany 
has pursued this plan in a spirit worthy of the 
most reckless medicine vendor. Had his manu- 
script borne sign manual of an archangel, he 
could not speak of the precious treasure in more 
fulsome language. Really one would think the 
entire happiness of mankind at large hung upon 
this wonderful production, which The Creat 
Unknown (so he says) gave to a lunatic friend of 
his. He talks of it in grand style, and grandi- 
loquent phrase. ‘A storm,” he says, ‘ was 
brewing in England, which growled away in 
various quarters of the literary horizon until at 
last it burst forth in all its fury!” not over the 
wide earth with the desolating blast of a plague- 
wind, or the vengeance of a Deggial and his 
destroying hosts, but—‘‘in the columns of the 
Atheneum, on the 3rd of March, 1855!” Now, 
any gentleman of sane mind who can write in 
this style, and who, moreover, tells us that he 
has, in his profession of biographer, given ten 
times more volumes to “ the world” than ever 
Sir Walter Scott dreamt of giving ;—such a man, 
so coxcombical and so voluminous, deserves his 
fate, and richly merits the scepticism he has 
met with. It would be well for him to bear the 
fate of Moredun in remembrance in his future 
dealings with the world, and not to assume that 
the system of puffing is successful in every depart- 
ment of life; but that it has its limitations and 
conditions, like many other noble contrivances 


of a similar character. 


But had Moredun made its appearance with- 
out bluster or ostentation, we think it had stood 
as good a chance as many others that have 
shared a better fate, though none the more 
deserving on account of intrinsic merit. It 
is wonderful to what lengths the patience and 
endurance of the public will go when fairly 
habitated to any kind of system, and their 
toleration of novels, in the present day, is praise- 
worthy in the extreme. Never was the field of 
distinction more open to humble aspirants. A 
great deal of conformity with established com- 
monplaces —a pretty tale—a sound moral— 
nothing more is wanted. Surely, there is 
nothing very difficult in writing down to the 
comprehension of a publisher, or the approba- 
tion of a newspaper, and these are goodly means 
of success for a modern novelist. Invention 


and power are, of course, but third and fourth 

rate points, and are apt to be mischievous ; and 

it is upon these considerations that we hesitate 
2x 
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to pronounce too hastily upon the authenticity or 
spuriousness of Moredun. Why could not the 
author (whoever he may be) have published 
the book with his own name and upon his own 
authority? We must not forget, also, the im- 
mense toil and unnecessary labour of writing a 
book in imitation of another man’s style, and, 
moreover, in another man’s handwriting. This 
must be no ordinary task, and we should consider 
it far easier for the author to have written a 


novel for himself at once, which, however 
common-place, might possibly have gained a 
passing reputation, if only in consequence of the 
talents for puffing of his editor, “ M. De Saint 
Maurice Cabany, Proprietor of Moredun, Di- 
recteur Général de la Société des Archivistes 
de France, Directeur Redacteur en Chef de 
Nécrologe universel du XIX siecle, Boulevard 
Beaumarchais, No. 91.” It is thus that modest 
gentleman describes himself. 





Eustace Conyers. By James Hannay. 


We have here a book of the correct mediocrity 
school, suitable and entertaining to nine-tenths 
of the novel-reading public. It has the orthodox 
quantity of plot, characters, and conversations ; 
but these are interwoven very cleverly, and the 
narrative flows on smoothly unto its consum- 
mation. The author displays much skill in 
detail and arrangement, and the reader is in- 
sensibly led on by a well kept up interest, 
which, although never very intense, is evenly 
distributed, and never entirely leaves him. 
After giving us a rather lengthened pedigree 
of his hero, which we are especially cautioned 
not to skip, and after detailing the doubts 
entertained by his parents as to a suitable 
profession, the author thus introduces him :— 


The vicar called from the window of his sanctum, 
which looked out upon the orchard. Turning at the 
voice, Eustace Conyers looked up. His cap was in his 
hand, and the heat had made him brush the light 
gold-yellow hair off his brow. We may get a good 
glance at him. His figure is spare, wiry, and lithe— 
and by and by he will be tall. His face is fair in 
complexion—in cut, not regular, but harmonious, and 
well shaped ; open-looking, and firm, and rather eager 
in expression. No tendency to sentiment—we observe 
no remarkable meditativeness either—the face of a 
man-of-action. Tlre face, with its clear grey-blue eyes, 
essentially that of a northern, toned down into the 
English-gentleman-look of the nineteenth century— 
such a head and face as you see in the valley of Nith, 
or among the dales of Cumberland. 

“Well, Eustace,” the vicar begins, as the youth 
enters the study, “ where have you been ?” 

Eustace narrates. He went to so-and-so—round by 
so-and-so. “The Mildews are back from school. 
Harry Mildew said I was kept at home so much—I 
should be a Molley-coddle.” 

“ And what did you say?” 

“T said, if he called me a Molley-coddle, I'd lick 
him. He didn't though.” 

Mr. Conyers mused—Eustace, seldom admitted into 
the parental sanctum, took the opportunity to look 
about him. Plenty of sturdy book-shelves were there, 
loaded with books, Over the fire-place hung a portrait 


—and more like the “portrait of a gentleman,” than 
some we have seen, bearing that appellation. Every 
room in Swillington Parsonage held portraits, and other 
things saved out of the great family wreck. On each 
side of this portrait in the study were weapons, an old- 
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fashioned silver-hilted sword, a pair of heavy horse- 
pistols. 

“Who is that, again, papa? I forget,” and Eustace 
pointed. 

“ My grandfather. He fought at Culloden. That 
was his sword.” 

The boy took it down, tugged it out of its sheath 
with a stern pull, and made a lunge with it. It is the 
animal instinct of us—to be regulated, to be disciplined, 
to be directed, not to be merely hooted at in ignorance. 

“ You could run a fellow through with it yet,” Eustace 
said, after a pause. “ Culloden—let me see,” he had had 
the names of battles drilled into him, in the established 
fashion, “ where the Pretender was beaten.” 

“ He was on his side,” the vicar said. 

“ Why did your grandfather fight for the Pretender?” 
inquired Eustace. 

* Because he thought him his lawful sovereign, and 
because he loved him.” 

“ Do you love the king, and would you fight for him 
like your grandfather ?” 

“ Of course, boy.” Mr. Conyers improved the oc- 
casion. “Eustace, haven't you heard a hundred times, 
‘Fear God, and honour your King.’ It’s your first 
duty.” 

“Out of love for him. 


We are told that our hero was “no philoso- 
pher ” (p. 70), but that “his strength lay in his 
instincts rather than in his power of observation.’ 
The result of which was that he goes to sea. 

Tt was a fine morning late in spring, the breeze was 
fresh ; Eustace hastened through breakfast, with the 
air of one who has business on hand; seemed rather 
afraid of being asked questions, so no question was 
put to him; and was off on Saladin at a canter, im- 
mediately afterwards, His mother saw him disappear 
with a foreboding that something important would 
result from his expedition. He cantered along in 
silence, making no demonstrations of excitement, such 
as the exhilarating air might, another day, have 
awakened in him; but full of his purpose, and in less 
than the usual time, drew bridle at the gates of Captain 
Turberville’s villa. The captain had not come down 
to breakfast, which was laid for him below, where his 
kettle was hissing near a blazing fire. News of the 
arrival was sent up to him, and in ten minutes, down 
came a hale old gentleman, fresh and decided-looking, 
neat from his crown to his slippers, in a blue dressing. 
gown, wide and easy ; a sea-captain to the experienced 
eye; a rather demonstrative man to the common one. 

“Good morning, my boy. Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“Nothing,” said Eustace. “I came over to see 
you.” 


I see,” said the boy. 




















—— 
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“ And very kind of you, too.” (Jerk went the bell.) 
“ Breakfast.” 

As for expecting Captain Turberville to “draw” any- 
thing out of you, to lead you on to unbosom yourself 
of what was pressing on your mind, or to perform any 
such operation, you might as well have asked him to 
sit for a portrait in the Book of Beauty. Eustace 
knew that perfectly; and having in that respect a 
decided family likeness to the old gentleman, he would 
not have loved him any more for handling him as 
delicately as a French bishop confessing a king's 
mistress. He went right at his object, the moment 
the captain was fortified by a spoonful of egg. 

“ Grandfather, I want to go to sea!” 

Captain Turberville was not easily startled. But 
amazingly surprised, as he was, by this statment of 
Eustace’s, he certainly showed it a little. Not only, 
however, was he surprised, but perplexed, He re- 
membered his duty to his daughter, and that it did not 
become him to give the youth the slightest encourage- 
ment, 

He put on asevere countenance ; he called to his mind 
all that usually passed through it against the service 
in his grumbling moods; how Higgs had got the 
“ Thunderbolt ;” that infamous job of the Whigs, when 
they gave Biddles the “ Spitfire ;” how Podger was 
promoted over the heads of everybody (though, “ d——n 
it, who was Podger?” as the whole profession, in an 
unanimous oath, had exclaimed); and he prepared 
himself to souse the younker’s enthusiasm with cold 
water, “fore and aft.” The captain broke into a 
regular growl: 

“Well, my boy, so many a fine fellow has wanted ; 
and what becomes of ‘em? The day’s gone by. You 
waste the prime of your life in working like a horse, 
for the pay of a barber’s clerk! And what do you get 
at the end? Say you come to be a captain ; will you 
ever get aship? No, not you, so long as there's a 
Whig spawn to be provided for out of the public 
money. No, in spite of your services, aye, and your 
pedigree, too, as long as there’s a jobbing politician's 
son to be stuck under a pendant—why, if Lord M 's 
grandmother was fit for it, and by-——, I dare say she 
is as fit as some—they'd give her the preference over a 
mere brave English officer without political connections.” 

The captain grew red in the face, and paused, and 
took some coffee. 

“ But, grandfather ;” and Eustace “ replied,” as they 
say in the parliamentary debates. It does not much 
matter what he replied. What young fellow ever did 
take advice, since this world began? What would 
this world’s history have been, if the young fellows had 
ever taken advice? Do you think, that if Columbus 
had done what the average run of old gentlemen of 
his time thought prudent, he would ever have discovered 
America ? 

Captain Turberville resumed. 

“Besides, I say the day’s gone by, Eustace. We 
live in changed times; and we shall live to see worse 
times, too. We shall live to see days, when the de- 
fenders of this country’s coasts, and the guardians of 
her honour will be grudged their salt.” A frightful 
onslaught on a new loaf. 

“ Bat, grandfather.” 

Captain Turberville looked up; “ Eustace Conyers,” 
he said, and his expression changed; “you are less 
subject to whims than any young fellow I ever knew. 
Do you solemnly assure me that you are in earnest?” 

“T am thoroughly in earnest ?” 

The captain jumped to his feet. “By Jove,” he 
exclaimed, “ it’s a profession for a man.” 





Accordingly, ‘‘ our Viking” goes to sea, and is 
employed in the service against the Slave Trade ; 
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but previously to this he had met a young girl— 
with whose family, of course, the father was on 
bad terms—who is evidently destined to be his 
future spouse. This lady he marries after the 
usual amount of deceases; and thus much for 
the plot, which is apparent before the reader 
has ploughed his way half through the first 
volume. There are, however, some pretty de- 
scriptions of this heroine. 


Had Mr. Sycamore been less wrapped up in medita- 
tion, he would have remarked that Elizabeth was more 
than usually pale. She, too, had had a letter; and 
her eloquent eyes lighted with a strange curiosity, and 
rested with melancholy eagerness on her father’s face, 
as he seated himself at the table. Its expression 
seemed to re-assure her, for she talked presently, with 
cheerfulness and animation. But it was a dull evening. 
At eleven, Mr. Sycamore, who had yawned frightfully 
for a moment, said that the air had been sultry all day, 
and he thought there was a storm coming. .. . . The 
words seemed to Elizabeth full of unconscious presage. 

At midnight, the moon shone full on the windows of 
Hillslopes, as on the old grey towers of Conyers-lea. 
Beautiful Elizabeth stood at her window and watched 
its white light; and followed it through the flying 
clouds with anxious thought, and wonder, and worship. 
. +. « Presently, she drew the curtains, and unveiled 
her delicate beauty, and unloosed her rich tresses, and 
with many a sad fancy, and tender recollection, and 
earnest prayer, committed herself to the holy night. 


Some of the subordinate characters, too, are 
well worthy of notice. Mary Conyers, our 
hero’s sister, is a very dear, loveable creature. 
And it has pleased Mr. Hannay to introduce us 
in the second volume to one of the most perfect 
embodiments of a snob we have ever had the 
fortune to meet in print. This is no less than 
Don Emanuel de Laurabella, our author's beau 
ideal of a gentleman. 

“ Then, let me tell you, you could not. Enjoyment 
is a profound fact in our nature, however moderns may 
have affected to ignore it. The ancients knew it well. 
In their glorious old vintage festivals, in their worship 
of Dionysus the Reveller, in their comedy and satire, 
in their love of beauty, in a hundred embodiments— 
you see the vital sense they had of the glory of joy. 
What amusements have our hordes in Europe to com- 
pare with those of the ancient peoples? In England, 
your people have still fewer than any other race of 
mankind, My friend Don Pablo of Rio says that your 
governors preach the ‘ misery of life’ to them, in order 
to reconcile them to working at what you call the 
‘average rate of wages ;’ but enjoy themselves all they 
can, in their own clumsy way.” 

“ Well,” Eustace said, “ about the amusements, you 
are right. My mess-mate, Lindsay, tells me there is a 
movement going on to amend us in that department.” 

“Wisely and kindly enough,” the Don answered, 
“Tt is a movement set on foot by your reformers—your 
radicals—no doubt.” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps it is,” said Eustace, who 
was “ green” in political details. 

A pause followed. “ People attribute our severity to 
our old ‘ Puritanism,’” Eustace said. 

“ Ah! there is a great deal of beauty in ‘ Puritanism,’” 
said the Don. 

“ Beauty?” said Eustace. “Goodness and earnest- 
ness, no doubt, but—” 

“ Beauty, too,” said the Don. “The image of one 
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of your old Puritan households is quite charming to 
me: the grave old pater-familias with his silver hair 
and his big bible; a pleasant, serious-faced, sweet- 
faced daughter, all gravity and gentleness, like a young 
eypress-tree—I like the thought of it. Depend on it, 
the Hebrew traditions have quite as much beauty of a 
kind as others. What a calm idyllic beauty there is in 
the Book of Ruth.” 

Conyers began to see a little more into the “ philo- 
sophy” of Don Emanuel. The Don was a good- 
natured amateur, then, of all kinds of beauty! ‘The 
Don would pluck a rose of Sharon, and put it in his 
button-hole, as indifferently as any other. Oh! the 
subtle epicurean—warming his white hands at altar- 
fires. Are there anywhere in Europe such gentlemen 
as Don Emanuel, we wonder? 

“ What are you thinking of—oh, Englishman?” said 
the Don, in his gay manner. The Don was progressing 
famously with a jug of claret, and Eustace had not 
neglected it, himself. 

“ Of the wine,” said Conyers, laughing. 

“ Strange, after thousands of years, we cannot im- 
prove on the juice of the grape,” said the Don, with an 
air of reflection. “ Rivals come up, yet if we would 
unbend, we must go to the aid of our old acquaintance 
—the jolly god. The printing-press will never silence 
the wine-press, let the moderns fight against it as they 
like. It is the subtlest embodiment of the fruits of 
the earth—the essence of the vegetable world. It is 
the symbol of the life-sap of nature; for wherever 
there is life there is moisture. It is the symbol of life 
itself,” said the Don, feeling the enthusiastic fit, and 
becoming mystical, “for what is man but a high 
expression of life in a special form, as wine is an 
expression of the best qualities of the fruits of the 
planet?” 

“Then, some of us are fine claret, and others vin 
ordinaire,” said Eustace, who always wanted a practical 
application of doctrine. 

“If you like. Men of genius, prophets, poets, and 
so on, have a larger share of the life-wine, no doubt,” 

“And a wit has a little champagne in him, I 
suppose ?” inquired Eustace. “Or, are we all of one 
wine ?” 

“IT accept your version. A wit takes it in the form 
of champagne. . - One of the earliest things I 
considered, when I first studied your language (I 
learned it—to speak—as a child), was the variations in 
the meaning of your word ‘ wit.’ It seems to have been 
first used for intellect, generally; and, then, to have 
become limited to its present signification; as if it 
were intellect, par excellence. . . . But, try the 
maracouja (the Don said, as if a new thought had 
struck him); that is it; the bright green conserve, 
there.” 

Eustace tried the maracouja, and found it delicious. 

“ It is made from a kind of passion-flower,” said the 
Don. “ But, in regard to wit—do we not learn some- 
thing about it from this fact in the history of the word. 
For is not a genuine bon-mot a discovery; that is, the 
result of invention; which is the highest form of 
intelligence ?” 

“ But many wits liave been very ordinary men,” said 
Eustace. 

“T think you will find that even ordinary wits have 
been remarkable for good sense,—solid sagacity. And, 
on the other hand, most great men have been witty. 
The deduction would seem to be, that itis not a specialty 
—a peculiar gift; but something wide and universal, 
which, however, attains a special excellence in particular 
men. Itis diffused through human nature, as electricity 
through matter; but gathers, in peculiar bodies, which 
receive it most readily, and breaks from them, when 
objects of proper affinity approach. A Wit Proper may 
thus be compared to Franklin's Kite: he gives his snap, 
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when you put your knuckle to him. My dear Mr, 
Conyers, have you tried the preboora? The preboora 
(how charmingly coloured—red and gold !), with sugar, 
is one of myfavourites. By the way, there is an affinity 
between wit and wine. You are aware that, among the 
ancients Dionysus was the god of the comic writer. 
That delightful dog, Aristophanes, calls him his 
nourisher. Are you tired of that claret ?” 

“ By no means, Don. Your wine is as agreeable as 
your conserves. But you make me forget them by 
your conversation.” 

Besides this agreeable person with his mara- 
couja and preboora, we have Walter Lindsay, a 
messmate of Eustace, and old Sycamore, the 
father of the bride, both of which characters are 
very fairly hit off. 

Throughout these volumes, Mr. Hannay dis- 
plays a most praiseworthy and valiant love of 
all such sentiments as are ‘* healthy-minded,” 
and a proportionate dislike of everything verging 
upon the satirical or disputatious: yet always 
with a reservation ; for he very clearly insinuates 
that he can be as severe and sarcastic as any 
one else if he pleases. He is author of other 
works moreover—of ‘ Singleton Fontenoy,” 
“ Satire upon Satirists,” &c. &e. &c.; and it 
must be presumed that a man who can satire 
satirists, and has written so much, can in no 
way lack the power of saying a smart thing or 
two when he likes. Accordingly, quite early in 
the first volume, we are informed that “ the 
author indulges a satiric vein,” and this notice 
is positively posted at the head of one of the 
chapters, in order to give us some time to pre- 
pare ourselves for the treat that is to follow. 
However, we read the whole of that chapter 
through very diligently without perceiving even 
one sentence which the most fanciful imagina- 
tion could convert into satire, or anything 
approaching it. Indeed, we are quite willing to 
acquit Mr. Hannay upon this point; although it 
is true we are not quite acquainted with his 
works, having never read those productions, the 
number of which defies enumeration, and which 
he, therefore, modestly reckons up as, &c. &e. ke. 
But such as we have perused are certainly totally 
free from satire ; and we cannot help thinking 
that such is very fortunately the case ; for there 
is so much milk-and-water, that one drop of 
satire would curdle and spoil the whole. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in th‘s 
work is the total and absolute lack of thought 
throughout the three volumes. Mr. Hannay 
deserves the thanks of the literary world—who 
are not over prone, now-a-days, to trouble them- 
selves overmuch with reflection—in having de- 
monstrated the possibility of composing a very 
readable book without one original idea. The 
knack of writing abounds, but the knack of 
thinking is not there; and we are afraid is not 
quite so easily cultivated as our author seems 
to imagine. It is really wonderful how i- 
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stinctively he avoids everything bordering upon 
a thought: and if by chance he does happen to 
fall over one, how summarily he dispatches it, 
and how very confused he becomes. 

The best, the greatest of men well knows that his 
best or greatest action is not sufficient or final; he 
must trust it to the indulgence of Supreme Wisdom— 
he must appeal about it to the merey of Divine Love. 
Through life, particularly in days like these, when forms 
are so worn-out and misshapen, we seek what symbols 
of this high sentiment we can find. At best, for the 
most part, the form of it we call ‘marriage’ is but an 
imperfect and unsatisfactory one! The soul longs for 
a profounder union with the Ineffable Beauty than is 
afforded too often by that relation. Yet some are more 
fortunate than others. May you, my friend, be of the 
more fortunate! Alas! the actual always disappoints. 
How charming the moon is, to observe from here; but 
we know that she is a rocky, volcanic mass, incapable 
of sustaining the breath of human life! 


If Mr. Hannay understands this, we should 
be glad if he would explain it. The sentence 
is strung together well enough, and is, perhaps, 
as good an example of the author’s tact in 
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palming off mere words for ideas as we can find 
throughout the book. Perhaps we have no right 
to expect profound thought in a novel ; but we 
must confess a partiality to a little sense, now 
and then, sprinkled among the trash and con- 
versations and soliloquies requisite to such pro- 
ductions; and for this we are always thankful, 
however sparsely retailed. But‘ healthy-minded- 
ness” scarcely permits such an indulgence; and 
as Mr. Hannay has made up his mind to con- 
tinue in that state, we no longer wonder that 
he shrinks from efforts which might possibly 
overstrain so delicate and equally poised an 
organisation. Thinking, like hunting or war, is 
too rough a game for milksops, and although 
congenial enough with vigorous health, and, 
indeed, natural to a hardy constitution, is never- 
theless dangerous to the weak, who had better, 
therefore, guard well their health, both of mind 
and body, leaving such pursuits to manlier 
natures. 





Cleve Hail. 


“Creve Hatt” is one of those charming 
books which only a woman, and a very truthful, 
high feeling woman, could write. We may find 
a weak point in it, here and there, without 
much searching. We may smile at a certain 
unreality of dialogue in the conversation between 
the male characters of the book,—that common 
stumblingblock to lady writers, who rarely suc- 
ceed in giving a life-like tone to the talk of the 
sterner sex, especially when the men repre- 
sented are of the lower orders, or persons 
of fierce passions and ungoverned temper. 
We may even complain ;—but, of what novel 
may we not?—that the plot is not quite 
probable. We may sympathise more with the 
rebellious Clement, and less with the unattrac- 
tive virtue of Aunt Bertha, than the authoress 
would approve of. We may even hint that 
Mr. Lester and his daughter Rachel, well- 
drawn characters as they undoubtedly are, 
would please us more if they did not dogmatise 
and theorise quite so much. But this may be 
our own fault. We have eaten too much of the 
strong meat of the world, and our rebellious 
appetites find the pure milk a little tasteless. 
Still this book has fascinated us greatly, and if 
Wwe mistake not, will not only delight the younger 
persons who so love Miss Sewell’s works, but 
will be read with interest by many a man and 
woman who will sigh to think that in their 
youth there were no such volumes to elevate, in 
& religious sense, as well as to amuse. Miss 
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Edgeworth was a charming old heathen; and 
as for Hannah More, or Mrs. Trimmer, who 
was ever the better for book of theirs? But 
here the piety is not only sound and philo- 
sophical, but made loveable and attractive, and 
does not consist of disjointed shreds of holy 
writ, often ill-selected, almost always irreverently 
introduced, with referential Roman figures, done 
very large, in brackets, such as the pages of the 
more vulgar novels—intellectually and morally 
vulgar we mean—of an evangelical character 
are so thickly studded with. 

Cleve Hall is a large, handsome country 
house, in the possession of General Vivian, 
whose weak point is his strength of will, and 
whose idol is justice, to which virtue, as he 
understands it, he sacrifices himself and others. 
His only son marries the daughter of a family 
with whom the Vivians are at feud, goes abroad, 
gambles, and is disinherited by the General, 
‘whose daughter Edith, Edward Vivian's favourite 
sister, dies of her brother's shame. Young 
Vivian, reduced to poverty, obtains some em- 
ployment in the West Indies, loses his wife, 
and sends his children to England to be edu- 
cated by their maternal grandmother and aunt, 
who live in the immediate neighbourhood of 
General Vivian's estate. The General has no 
intercourse with the elder members of the family 
at the cottage, and metes out merely such a 
measure of notice and pecuniary patronage to 
the children as he considers the claims of justice 
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imperatively to demand. His eldest grandson, 
Clement, is a wayward boy, whom Aunt Bertha 
preaches at till he becomes rebellious, and will 
associate with Roland Vivian and his father, 
cousins in a remote degree of his own, but who 
have come down in the world, and the elder of 
whom has abandoned all the pursuits and man- 
ners of a gentleman, and subsided into a chief 
of a gang of smugglers. This man, Captain 
Vivian, had ruined Clement's father, whom he 
hated for supplanting him in love; and the 
dénouement of the book is when it is proved to 
the old General that the papers on the faith 
of which he had disinherited his son were 
forged by their unprincipled kinsman. Then, 
of course, tears are sigel away, and “ all goes 
merry as a marriage bell.” By-the-by, this 
book has interested us exceedingly—without a 
love story in it from beginning to end. 

The General's high but mistaken notions of 
justice ; Ronald Vivian's true heroism so strong 
and yet so gentle; the boy Barney Wood's 
beautiful childish faith ; Aunt Mildred’s winning 
goodness ; and the somewhat repelling virtues 
of the self-denying and devoted Bertha, are all 
well depicted. 

Let our readers judge for themselves :— 


AUNT BERTHA. 
Certainly, if there was a martyr in the family it was 
Bertha. The trials which she had endured in her 
comparatively short life might have crushed a less 
brave and enduring spirit to the dust. Little, indeed, 
did Ella think when she laughed at, and teased, and 
disobeyed her quiet, cold-mannered, impassive aunt, 
that thought of her, care for her interests, anxiety for 
her future prospects, had robbed Bertha’s cheek of its 
bloom, and caused the dark lines of anxiety to shade her 
forehead. Perhaps it might have been better for her if 
she had known it; better if the veil which was cast over 
the history of her family had been thrown aside, and 
she had seen herself the helpless, poverty-stricken 
child of a disinherited man, indebted for every comfort 
which she enjoyed to the self-denying exertions of one 
whose daily life was rendered miserable by her thought- 
less negligence. 


. * * . 7. . 

Ella deceived herself; but so also did Bertha Camp- 
bell. Was that possible ?—so strict as Bertha was in 
her self-examination, so very rigid both in her theory 
and the practice of duty, and above all so very true both 
by nature and long habit ? 

“The heart is deceitful above all things.” 

This is, of course, peculiarly true of the affections, 
especially when the feeling nursed is the one gentle 
point in a character otherwise unyielding. But the 
expression must include also the whole bent and dis- 
position of the mind. The one object which we love, 
or for the success of which we labour, be it ever so 
pure, ever so disinterested,—buman friendship,—a 
work of benevolence,—the carrying out of some noble 
principle,—that is our temptation. If we do not watch, 
and strive, and continually balance it by other claims, 
it will one day be the cause of our fall. 

This seems to be the secret of much of that incon- 
sistency which is a stumbling-block to the young in the 
characters of those whom they are taught to reverence. 
Good men deyote themselves to the support of a theory, 
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or the advancement of some definite object, and, un- 
conscio to themselves, it too often takes the place 
of God. The range of their sympathies, and con- 
sequently of the virtues they practice, is narrowed, 
and others see with surprise, and often consternation, 
that whilst professing the very highest principles, and 
devoting themselves to the very noblest purposes, they 
= yet utterly overlook the simplest and most obvious 
uties. 

Thus it was, at least in a degree, with Bertha 
Campbell. Naturally warm-hearted, yet painfully 
reserved, she had early in life been brought in contact 
with a person who had excited her keenest interest, 
and, by giving confidence, had in time been able to 
exact it. 

She was not exactly jealous; it was not in her 
disposition; but her pride was wounded, and Ella's 
talents caused her to be brought forward far beyond 
her years, they were continually jarring. So the 
coldness spread. Bertha knew her faults, and kept 
a strict watch over them; but she knew them by 
their effects, not their cause. She was always doctor- 
ing herself for symptoms, whilst she had never reached 
the root of the disease. And now, unknown to herself, 
under the guise of the most sacred of all feelings,—a 
desire to save from ruin the child of the friend whom 
she had dearly loved,—the same seed of evil was again 
been nurtured in her heart. To Ronald she could 
give sympathy, tenderness, and the most untiring in- 
terest; he was, in another form, the romance of her 
early life; to Ella and Clement she could offer nothing 
but rules of duty and cold advice. Was this selfish- 
ness? 

By the strictest enquiry as to her faults, Bertha 
could not have discovered it. The friends who knew 
her most intimately, and watched her most narrowly, 
could not bave accused her of it. 

Only in one way could she have perceived it; by 
examining whether the scales of duty were equally 
balanced ;—whether in throwing the weight of her 
energy into one, she had not, from a secret bias, 
lightened the other. 

And this kind of self-examination Bertha had not 
learnt to practise. She enquired rather into the 
quality than the extent of her duties, and as long 
as those which she had set herself were attended to 
thoroughly and honestly, she saw no need to ask 
whether there might not be others neglected. 


Ella, one of Aunt Bertha’s nieces, is a genius, 
and, like most precocious geniuses, very selfish 
and wilful. We can hardly imagine a more 
ungenial and injudicious guardian of such a 
girl than poor Aunt Bertha. And so they 
make but faint efforts to conceal their mutual 
dislike. The aunt's frigid old maidishness 
excites the contempt of her enthusiastic niece ; 
and Ella's flippant conceit, weakly encouraged 
by a foolish old grandmother, offends Aunt 
Bertha so much, that she, whose whole life is a 
sacrifice to duty, fails in her duty to the head- 
strong girl, whom she considers entirely given 
up to wayward wickedness, and whom she makes 
no effort to reclaim. Ella goes on a visit to 
her paternal Aunt Mildred, who, as we shall 
see, shows infinitely more tact, as well as more 
gentleness, than the other lady. If most of us 
have had Aunt Bertha’s, some of us have also 
been watched over by loving beings like Mildred, 
who have allayed the evil spirit within us by 
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the music of a soft voice, and the tenderness of 


a kind heart. 
AUNT MILDRED AND ELLA, 

“Oh, no; you know I love you dearly, and I would 
do anything in the world for you.” 

“Except the trifles I ask. You disobey me just as 
you do Aunt Bertha.” 

“ If you would ask me great things, I could do them. 
I would cut off my hand to serve you.” 

“ But you would not use it to copy a piece of music 
yesterday.” 

“Oh, Aunt Mildred, I forgot.” 

“Dear Ella, if I could only once hear you say—not 
I forgot,—but I was wrong.” 

“I do say it very often,” replied Ella. 

“Yes, when the accusations are general, but never 
when they are particular. That is the test of humility 
and sincerity, not to say merely I have a bad temper, 
or I am indolent; but I was very passionate on such 
an occasion, and sat still when I ought to have exerted 
myself on another. I fear, Ella, your repentance is as 
vague as your resolution; and we can only cure our 
faults by knowing their details and having rules by 
which to correct them.” 

“Then mine will never be cured,” replied Ella; 
“for I hate rules, they are so narrow-minded. Aunt 
Mildred, you must allow that.” 

“They may be narrow-minded. I don’t see that 
they are so necessarily,” replied Mildred. 

“Well! but—don’t be angry with me,—Aunt Bertha 
is full of rules. I am sure she never allows herself to 
eat, or drink, or sleep, except by rule.” 

“Dearest Ella; always alluding to Aunt Bertha, 
never thinking of yourself!” 

*“T am a heathen compared to her, I know that, but 
I can’t help believing,—I really don’t mean to be con- 
ceited, and I would not say it to any one but you,—I 
can’t help fancying that I am more agreeable.” 

“ And you think the rules are the cause.” 

“TI am sure of it. If one tries to throw oneself 
into her ways, it is like being in the prison and one is 
always running up against the bars. You know you 
have scarcely seen her, so you can’t at all tell what 
she is like.” 

“She is coming to see me soon,” replied Mildred 
thoughtfully. 

“T hope you will understand her better than I do; 
but I don’t think you will; you are so unlike her. 
How she makes me hate duty!” 

“Well, then,’— Mildred’s voice became graver,— 
“what do you say to love?” 

“Love of you? It would make me work for ever.” 

“Only you can’t copy music for me. Ah, Ella, you 
see you have been tried and failed. No, it is not my 
love which will help you.” 

“T am not fit for any higher love,” said Ella gravely. 

“Only that you cannot escape it,” said Mildred 
earnestly ; “the love which upheld you when you stood 
on the brink of death, which inspired you with presence 
of mind, which sent you succour at the very moment 
of need. Oh, Ella! for the sake of that dear love, will 
you not try to be really good ?” 

' a Mildred, it is so terrible to say it; but I don't 
eel it.” 


Ronald, the wild, impetuous smuggler’s son, 
has a heart as soft as a woman's, and amid all 
his troubles and fierce excitements never fails to 
visit, and play with, and read to, a poor con- 
Sumptive boy, Barney Wood. Impertinent 
children, preaching to their elders, after the 
manner of Messrs. Groom's Tracts, are little 
te our taste. But Barney is not one of these. 
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There is no infantine pharisaism in the dying 
child’s simple questioning of his strong friend ; 
his little prattle is as natural as life or death 
themselves, and, if we mistake not, will bring a 
rising to the throat and a moistness to the eyes 
of many of our readers. 


RONALD VIVIAN AND BARNEY. 

© And He loves me then, don’t you think so? Miss 
Campbell says He does, and Miss Rachael said He 
loved me better than you do. Does He?” 

“Ah! Barney, yes, I know He must; but I love you 
very much.” 

“And I love you with all my heart;” and Barney 
raised himself suddenly, and tried to reach Ronald's 
head, that he might bend it down to kiss him. “I 
love you now, and I mean to love you when I get 
to Heaven; and then by-and-by you'll come there. 
I’m sure there's the place ready, with your name 
upon it.” 

Ronald looked away, and busied himself with re- 
placing the child's cushions. When he spoke again, it 
was to make some trifling observation. 

Barney was perplexed; presently he said, in a low, 
almost frightened voice, as if conscious that he was 
venturing upen forbidden ground, “I should like to 
know whose name's there, besides. Do you think 
Captain John’s is?” 

Ronald could bear it no longer; and, careless of the 
child’s presence, he leant his forehead upon the arm 
of the couch, and ed. ‘ 

“Don't take on; what’s the matter? Please don't 
take on,” said Barney. “I dare say he'll be there,” he 
added, seizing upon the point the most likely to have 
caused such distress. “ Don’t take on,” he continued, 
trying to draw away Ronald’s hand, and force him to 
raise his head. But Ronald did not look up for many 
moments; his countenance was so haggard, when he 
did, that the poor child gazed on him with alarmed 
amazement. 

“Tf Captain John says his prayers he'll have his 
place there, too,” he said, timidly. “And we'll ask God 
to teach him his prayers, shall we? I'll ask it every 
day, if you will.” 

Ronald bent down and kissed him with a woman's 
tenderness. “Barney, will you? I shall like that.” 

“Shall you? I like to do what you like. I can say 
it when I pray God to bless father, and grandfather, 
and brothers, and sisters, and Ronald.” He paused, 
then added,—“I never forget that; one day I asked if 
you might have the place next mine, so I dare say you 
will; and ’twill be so happy.” 

It was a strange, thrilling feeling which those few 
words created in Ronald’s breast; he could scarcely 
call it hope, and yet it was hope: even when he felt 
that they were but the expression of a child’s affection, 
touching upon subjects immeasurably beyond its com- 
prehension. ‘They were so vivid, so undoubting; 
the faith was scarcely to be called faith, it was reality ; 
and it is this which our dim-seeing, earthly minds 
require to give them strength. 

We are fain to omit an extract we had 
given, in which Mr. Lester, the clergyman, 
convinces the stern old soldier that half 


virtues are little better than positive faults ; 
and that hard, vigorous justice, as men under- 
stand the term, so far from being a thing to 
admire, is a positive sin, if it exclude from the 
heart of its possessor the equally god-like 
quality of mercy, without whose tempering 
influence the impartial justice on which we 
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plume ourselves may, probably, be only a 
complimentary epithet for avarice or revenge. 

Ronald Vivian, the real hero of the story, 
compels his father to avow his treachery towards 
Edward Vivian, and then, with a proud humility, 
refusing all aid or assistance from the General 
and his family, and, unwilling to bear an un- 
honoured name in his own land, goes abroad, 
wins back his father to a purer life, and spends 
his days in works of charity and love. 


RONALD—A TRUE HERO. 

There is a tale told of one—an exile, lonely, unaided, 
exposed to many and dread temptations—who entered 
upon life with the inheritance of a stained name and a 
ruined fortune, and looked back upon it with a con- 
science which angels might approve, and a reputation 
which princes might have envied. It is said that he 
laboured,— and successfully,— for one object; the 
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restoration of a father who had sunk, it might have 
seemed, beyond hope; and that, in the progress of that 
work,—spent for the yee in the drudgery of a 
merchant's office—he gathered round him, by the 
force of an intense earnestness, young and old, the 
cultivated and the ignorant,—warning, guiding, aiding 
them on their path to heaven. SD be. 

They tell of him, that he dwelt apart, mingling little 
with the gaieties of life; a man of quiet exterior, gentle 
and reserved, and with the deep traces of early suffering 
stamped upon his brow. The a of a loving 
home was never his, the voices childhood never 
gladdened his hearth,—it may be that he dreaded to 
transmit the stain which he himself had felt so deeply. 
But the widow and the .orphan were his family; the 
desolate, the poor, and the tempted were his friends : 
and when the honoured Vivians of Cleve Hall recount 
the histories of their race, the name of the exiled 
Ronald stands first on the list of those who have been 
prized on earth because they sought their inheritance 
in Heaven. 





Constance Herbert. By Grnatprxe E. Jewssury. 3 Vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1855. 


Ir seldom falls to our lot to take up a novel in 
which the writer has contrived to engage and 
interest the feelings of the readers more com- 
pletely than in the one now before us. Miss 
Jewsbury, the authoress, has, in the present 
instance, dealt somewhat largely in madness 
and sudden death. And the rewards bestowed 
upon the virtuous appear rather meagre when 
contrasted with the punishments allotted to 
the wicked. Nevertheless, the general feeling 
which is likely to result from the perusal of so 
many terrible events is not one calculated to 
leave a morbid impression upon the mind, since 
the “morale” of the book is sound, and the 
chances are that most persons would return to 
the history of their own lives, with increased 
satisfaction, after contemplating (upon paper) so 
much wholesale misery. 

In the second volume we have a glimpse of 
Aunt Margaret endeavouring to console the 
heroine, Constance Herbert, in the midst of a 
terrific affliction, by reciting to her the still 
greater woes encountered by herself in earlier 
days. We presume, on the principle of Laroche- 
foucauld, who tells us, ‘ that in the misfortunes 
even of our best friends there is something not 
altogether displeasing to us.” At the conclusion 
of the aunt's story, the heroine, with great 
naiveté, is made to express her astonishment 
that ap ya ever should succeed in living to 
the age of eighty! Indeed, we fully (under such 


circumstances) agree with the heroime in her 
doubts, and can suggest no more practical 
expedient for struggling through such a weight 
of calamity than a box of Parr’s life pills. 

The male characters in this book are by no 


meads pleasing specimens of the “ genus homo.” 
Charles Herbert, the father of the heroine, who 
turns out eventually a wretch, possesses in his 
early life a degree of credulity and trustfulness 
that is quite refreshing in these days of doubt 
and scepticism. For instance, he falls in love 
with the daughter of ‘‘a respectable yeoman,” 
who is “a refined superior young woman ;” 
failing to obtain the parent's consent to the 
marriage, he departs for India, where, shortly 
after, his father informs him, in a letter, of 
Kate Hatherton’s (the superior young woman's) 
marriage with somebody else. The way in 
which the news is received by Charles Herbert 
we give in the author's own words. 

“ Charles Herbert suffered keenly after this destruc- 
tion of his hopes! but he knew Kate Hatherton better 
than his father did, and his faith in her was not shaken 
by her marriage with another man, and his affection for 
her continued as strong as ever !!” 


On his return home, after a lapse of years, 
he finds his ladye-love a widow; the meeting is 
accidental and unexpected. He greets her in 
the following style: ‘Kate, my Kate! ‘They 
grasped each others hands, and it was as though 
they had never parted.” In the mean time 
(that matters may be complete) he has proposed 
to another lady, Miss Wilmot, who has given 
him her affections and fixed the wedding day. 
This little afair does not appear to give him 
much uneasiness, having, as he tells us, ac- 
quainted Miss Wilmot of his early attachment. 
He imagines that now that he has not only 
found his Kate, but found her free! (it does 
not appear that he over exerted himself in his 
search) Miss Wilmot is to resign him, as a 
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matter of course. The abrupt manner in which 
he acquaints her of this rather startling change 
in her destiny we quote from the volume 
before us. 


“T am come to ask you to dissolve our engagement. 
Since this morning I have seen Kate Hatherton, whom 
I never thought to see in this world again. I give 
you my honour I did not seek her; I did not know 
even that I still loved her, till she stood before me in 
that place you left me this morning. I cannot see 
what good it would do you to marry me, knowing 
what you do; for I told you all that Kate Hatherton 
had been to me, and I tell you now all that she is. 
There would be no honour if I kept my engagement 
when the first sight of her made me forget you—and 
myself, too. If I had been conscious of the hold she 
had over me, I would never have spoken a word to you, 
or to any other woman ; but it is too late to go into all 
that now.” 

“Then were you quite indifferent about me? Did 
you never care for me?” gasped Miss Wilmot. 

“T tell you, Sarah, that I did not know my own heart. 
I was not indifferent to you; I cared for you more than 
any other woman I ever saw—exceptone. I loved her 
before I loved you, and I shall love her till I die. It 
is because you are a good woman, and because you 
were my friend before I ever thought of you as my wife, 
that I am come in this way, and because I thought you 
would see and feel how all this has befallen.” 

Miss Wilmot sat completely stupefied with the weight 
and suddenness of the blow that had come upon her. 
Bat in all wounds the great suffering does not follow 
immediately ; and she was astonished to find how little 
pain she felt. 

After a dull pause, during which she pulled off the 
ring he had given her when they became engaged, she 
said,— 

“You are free, Charles—quite free. Here is your 
ring again. Will you tell my uncle, or shall I?” 

“Let me tell him,” said Charles; “and then, if he 
thinks it needful to blow out my brains, he can.” 

“He will scarcely feel called upon to do that,” re- 
plied Miss Wilmot, with a slight bitterness. 
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“ Charles Herbert looked at her for the first time 
since the interview had begun. His eyes had certainly 
rested upon her, but without any personal consciousness 
that he saw her. 

“Sarah, I hope, with all my soul, that I have 
been a coxcomb, and that you do not really care for me 
so much as I allowed myself to fancy. You will get 
over it; and no one who knows you can believe you to 
have been slighted.” 

A spasm of painful indignation passed across Miss 
Wilmot’s face. 

“ Charles Herbert,” said she, rising, “ it is because I 
love you; it is because I was your friend before I was ~ 
your affianced wife; it is because I understand your 
nature better than any one else in the world is likely 
to do, that I do not blame you for what you have done 
this day. Nowleave me; there is nothing more to say 
between us.” 

In this scene the authoress shows a knowledge 
of human nature. Miss Wilmot’s mind is 
wholly unprepared to receive this cruel intelli- 
gence. Contrary, therefore, to the usual practice 
of authors in such cases, there is neither 
immediate fainting nor hysterics; but after- 
wards, when her mind has digested all that has 
taken place, she suffers severely enough. ‘There 
are other passages in this book that we might 
have selected, showing the dramatic powers -of 
the authoress to perhaps greater advantage, 
but we abstain from quoting them for fear of 
diminishing the interest of the story. 

We shall, therefore, limit ourselves to saying 
how heartily we concur in the sentiment uttered 
by Aunt Margaret, ‘‘ who says, the more one’s 
life resembles a novel, the more uncomfortable 
it is.” And we feel we cannot too strongly 
recommend our friends to be cautious how they 
let their lives resemble this one, if they can 
by any means avoid it. 





The Heiress of Haughton. By the Author of “ Emily Wyndham,” &c. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


One of the gravest faults in a modern novel, in 
our opinion, is the necessity of reading the entire 
three volumes before we can come to any just ap- 
preciation of the writer's merits. The plot, such 
as it may be, and the arrangement of the story, 
with all its varied intricacies and doublings, are, 
of course, very soon discernible; but the ideas, 
the poetry, the bright imagery and rich fancy of 
some new teeming mind—these must be dug out 
from the very bowels of the book, or, rather, we 
are necessitated to dig all that ground over 
before we can fairly say they are not there. 
Our criterion of merit is simple and indulgent 
enough. We spare a whole work, not for fifty 


just thoughts, but for twenty, or ten, or five, or 
verily, even if one be found therein; and many 
three volumes of nonsense have been thus saved 
opportunely ; but when, after poring over some 





thousand pages, we find ourselves compelled to 
say “All is barren,” surely it is but fair to 
report progress as to the nakedness of the land, 
and to warn other travellers from straying in 
those inhospitable regions. We come to an 
author expecting a kindly gift: nor do we take 
note of lapses or failure, nor pick holes in his 
conduct. Let him give us his promised gift, 
however humble, and we rejoice with him and 
sympathise. But if he give us stones instead 
of fruits; serpents instead of eggs; and leaves 
instead of figs, we find ourselves deceived, and 
hold him for an impostor. 

Such being the case, we are proportionably 
pleased at meeting with the present production, 
which, to all the charm of a first-class novel, 
adds that rare quality of being suggestive. 
Throughout the entire work we constantly meet 
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wayside reflections, which prompt the reader to 
reflect for himself; and, mingled with these, 
there flows an undertone of that large-hearted 
kindness with which it is impossible not to 
sympathise. Indeed, the pathos 1s of so genuine 
a kind, that we doubt not many of the rose- 
water school of sentimentalists will entirely 
disagree with it. It is written by one who 
knows well how to touch the heart, and draw 
it with gentlest cords of triple strength. 

The guardian of the little heroine of the 
story is stern, cold, and repulsive; one who, 
like many a one before him, has lived through 
a fair number of years and felt that there is 
very little worth living for. 

Mr. Glenroy was sitting by the table, his arm ex- 
tended upon it. He was a tall, spare Scotchman, of 
almost gigantic proportions—his high cheek bones, and 
features large and strongly marked, though thin and 
gaunt, The expression of his face was sensible and 
graye to sternness, almost to harshness—his eye pene- 
trating, searching, and severe—his whole appearance 
that of a man of birth and high breeding, though with 
a certain formality in the courtly dignity of his manners, 
which spoke of days gone by. 

This pleasant-looking gentleman upon whom 
Lady Emma can make no impression, and who, 
as a rule, hates children, is, however, desirous 
for once to see his ward, who he imagines is 
somewhat neglected, and, accordingly, after 
dinner, he proceeds to make this very deliberate 
and characteristic speech :-— 

“IT have been hoping and expecting, during the time 
which has passed since we assembled this evening, that 
the most interesting member of this family might have 
been presented to me—I live so far apart, — am 
ignorant of the fashion of these things in England ; 
but I thought, that before dinner—or at dessert, or in 
the drawing-room, afterwards, the children of the 
house were usually allowed to appear. I have 
been waiting patiently in this expectation. It 
strikes seven—may I crave leave to inquire, whether the 
young heiress will come down this evening, or not.” 

“1 beg your pardon,” laying her hand upon the bell 
oo her—* We were so uncomfortable—I quite 
orgot. 

* Oh,” said Mr, Glenroy. 

It should be told that the little girl was 
heiress to immense wealth, and that all this 
wealth was now in jeopardy, owing to the 
scrupulosity and stupidity of the mother who 
this “ grim, ungainly, gaunt,” guardian disliked 
in consequence, and pitied the poor child now 
about to be deprived of her possessions, and 
cast a beggar upon the world. 

The door opened—and the little child presented 
herself, attended by her Nurse, who continued standing 
at the half-opened door, partly to inspire her with 
courage, and partly to watch how she would behave. 

The child stood there for a moment in her deep mourn- 
ing frock, which made her delicate lily-white com- 
plexion look still more soft and flower-like; the hair 
hung in curls from the small head, but not reaching to 
the shoulders,—the head was a little upon one side, 
and the finger at the lips. 

So she stood a moment, looking the very picture of 
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infant modesty—but nurse stooped down and whispered 
a few words, and the child stepped forward to Lady 
Emma, again bent upon one knee, and bent her lips to 
her mother’s hand. 

Lady Emma hastily raised her. She could not bear 
this attitude of humility which the child had assumed, 
no one knew why—had she, with the intuition of child- 
hood, divined her position? or had she overheard 
something of what was going on? 

She rose as bidden, but her mother did not embrace 
her. For a moment the little girl stood by her mother's 
knee, looking wistfully at Mr. Glenroy, whose eyes 
were fixed upon her;—then she crossed to where he 
sat, laid her little, soft, dimpled hand upon his brown 
sinewy fingers, which looked as if they had been 
hewn out of the solid rock, and with the utmost 
gentleness and simplicity, said— 

“TI hope you are very well—I'm very glad to see 
you, because you are a friend of my own dear papa’s.” 

And the stern old Scotchman, quite subdued, threw 
his long sinewy arms round her, pressed her to his 
bosom, imprinted kiss after kiss upon the infant fore- 
head, and a few, a very few large tears rolled down his 
wiry cheeks, 

He held her from him—he gazed at her—he bent 
down his head again and kissed her—he lifted her up, 
and placed her on his knee—he pressed her little 
head against his bosom. 

He was moved, melted—shaken, to the very soul,— 
he had never known what it was to love woman or child 
before,—he gave all the love, long hidden in the re- 
cesses of his strong nervous soul, to this little creature 
at once. . 

* And what's your name, my pretty lass?” he said at 
length, endeavouring, when he had overcome his first 
emotion, to enter into conversation with the little girl, 
who still sat upon his knee, his arm closely pressed 
round her. 

The friendship thus struck up between these 
two is very well sustained. We have not space 
to give their conversation, which we trust the 
reader will read for himself. 

The cause of the poor and friendless, the 
over-worked, brutalized, miner and operative—a 
cause which few now dare to advocate, but a 
cause which will some day shake the nations—is 
very cleverly introduced and placed in its proper 
light. Our little heroine and her rough-hearted 
old keeper go to visit the mining and smelting 
works, and the child is struck with the squalid 
state of the huts, and the brutal aspect of the 
men who toil incessantly at the starvation wages 
which all the sound, logical rules of political 
economy say is the only proper wages they 
ought to receive. 

“ But—but,"—eagerly—*“ why have they bad houses, 
and ugly clothes, and not enough to eat? I’ve enough. 

“ Everybody can't have enough.” 

“ Can't they—Why can’t they—they ought... ...- 

“Ah” thought Mr. Glenroy—* here we are, at the 
very onset, stumbling upon the great problem, which 
puzzles us all,—how much more does it offend the 
sense of justice in an innocent child!” He did not 
exactly know what to say. ; 

“They ought to have dinners,"—pursued the little 
reasoner,—* havn't they dinners ?” 

* Not always.” 

“ But why havn't they ?”—I'll give them some of my 
dinner.—I've dinner every day—always.” 

“Yes, so you shall,—we will try and see whether 
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they cannot all have dinners every day,” Mr. Glenroy 
said, to pacify her, and sighed at the impotence of the 
promise. 

The events of this day made an indelible impression 
upon little Imogene. 

They had pursued their way to the Head Manager's 
house, amidst scenes of new desolation and that dreary 
desert of hideous barrenness, common to such districts ; 
—and the little heart, with dismay, looked upon what 
appeared to her so indeseribably terrible and wretched. 

The impression she so early received was never 
effaced. It was all the stronger, for the sort of 
confused darkness of the picture. But with this 
sense of wretched gloom and dirt over-hanging it—the 
most tender pity was awakened—and the most generous 
and intense desire to do something to make them all 
white and happy. 

Children of little Moggie’s age are perfectly capable 
of such reflections and aspirations, 


A child can perceive the iniquity of such a 
system; but the best head which Phrenology 
has yet discovered in vain looks for a better, 
and we must still go on with the present until 
it arrive at its crisis. Hitherto it has pro- 
ceeded very well, barring an occasional strike, 
and a bread riot now and then. Nor must it 
be forgotten, that the wretchedness is certainly 
not so great as it appears. Life among these 
creatures is as supportable, and, perhaps, as 
happy in their sense as a higher state in the 
social scale, with better clothes, and the re- 
finements, respectabilities, and gnawing cares 
attending a competency with its debts and 
strivings to “ make the two ends meet.” They 
enjoy a rude license, and indulge themselves in 
a low, careless irresponsibility—luxuries which 
the middle class and the thrifty poor know not 
of. Malcontents say such a system is wrong. 
Hypocrites say it is right. Our author, with 
just judgment, admits that it is wrong, but asks 
you for a better. It is really very rare to find 
an impartial writer upon these points, so vehe- 
ment and opposite do men grow by reasoning 
and argument. It is the same with our system 
of routine. One side abuses everything, calls 
hard names, and says that everything is wrong. 
The other coolly tells you that things are as 
right as any sane man can wish. But the truth 
is they really are wrong, but we know no better. 
Change and pulling down are not of necessity 
right, nor will these aid us. Give us creative 
minds, not demagogues—geniuses, not reformers: 
but until these shall arise, all the clamour of 
ten thousand platforms will avail nothing. As, 
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however, truth may be upon these platforms, let 
them speak. 

Even the stern and square-minded Mr. Glen- 
roy is obliged to admit the truth of this child's 
observations upon our social condition, which, 
indeed, is mamifest to the lowest form of com- 
prehension. And yet there are minds who dis- 
semble and cloak themselves together, dwelling 
wholly in the realms of optimism ; and there is 
a species of literature devoted entirely to the 
good cause of proving that all this world is a 
perfect heaven below, that discontent is the 
only enemy of mankind, that all disquietude and 
the heavy ills of life are but evil fancies existing 
in the bad consciences of some few il!-conditioned 
authors who love the querulous for its own sake 
alone, and who have a perfect free-will, if they 
only chose to use it, to abandon these diseased 
imaginations, and become as blithe and joyous 
as more common and contented natures. We 
abound with healthy stories and pious novels, 
all tending to a most excellent and sound 
“moral,” which is, that life is full of the beau- 
tiful and the true, and of nothing else what- 
ever. Really, to read some of these very whole- 
some books, one would think that sin and the 
forbidden fruit, and man’s infirm nature, were 
mere fictions, invented by bad men. Poetry, 
too, demeans itself to adorn this dreary opti- 
mism, and blank verse runs rampant in op- 
probrium upon such as s lightly of the 
blessings of poverty and affliction. 

But a very child knows better: the grown up 
child too knows better, but it dare not say so. 
If he venture upon this ground he is at once 
set down as an uncongenial and misanthropic 
author; he sees “uo holiness in heaven;” no 
beauty on earth; no love in woman's heart ; no 
immaculate propriety among men of the world. 
And thus this curious pantomime goes on. We 
only wish these valiant gentlemen, with their 
moral conclusions and triumphs of virtue, were 
right. We should be delighted to hear that 
both physical and moral evil were abolished for 
ever from mankind ; that there was no longer 
any Cholera, any Poor Law Commissioners, or 
any Courts of Law. But, until such changes 
can be clearly made out in fact, we object to 
have them shammed in fiction, and we prefer a 
book which shows us the world as it is, without 
amiable discolouration or pious fraud. 





Stories from a Screen. 


For this collection of reprints from the “ New 
Monthly Magazine,” Mr. Dudley Costello has 
chosen a pretty and probable title. There are 


By Dupiey CosTEL1o. 


few, we fancy, even though endowed with not 
very lively imaginations, who, if they have 
found themselves téte-d-téte with a picture-covered 
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screen, have not concocted tales for themselves 
out of the mysterious efligies before them, as 
they paint themselves landscapes out of the 
glowing coals in the grate. But we are inclined 
to give Mr. Dudley Costello more credit than 
he assumes to himself in his preface, and to 
conclude, from the internal evidence of his tales, 
as from the external evidence of the screen 
depicted on the cover of the volume, that the 
tales were in truth the creations of his own 
imagination, and that the title of the collection 
was a happy after-invention. The interest of 
these tales is more desirable from the manner 
than the matter. They become pleasant reading 
rather from the agreeable, and sometimes bril- 
liant, manner in which they are told, than from 
any brilliancy of fancy in the invention, or any 
agreeable quality in the subjects chosen. The 
scene of several of the tales is laid in France, 
and evidently founded on French anecdotes ; 
and, owing to this fact, perhaps, the conception 
and tendency of two or three of the effusions 
are rather too F’rench to be quite unobjectionable. 
From this reflection, however, must be excepted 
the tale of “‘ The Golden Ingots,” which treats 
of the fortunes and misfortunes of a gambler 
in the Parisian lotteries; although somewhat 
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commonplace in subject and dénouement, it is 
full of moral purpose, and prettily conceived 
developments of character; aud upon this 
subject we may remark, that Mr. Dudley 
Costello, unlike many of our leading authors, is 
fully master of the niceties of French idiom, 
and apparently is fond of displaying his perfect 
knowledge of the language. Grave and gay sub- 
jects are artfully placed in contrasting rotation ; 
and, although the author seems generally a 
much greater adept in the lively and jocose 
than in the serious, yet we may cite the tale 
entitled ‘The Haunted House in Yorkshire,” 
with its tragic termination, as one of the best 
written in the collection. The tales are scarcely 
beyond the average standard of Magazine pro- 
ductions, which, however, it may be said, en 
passant, frequently devour an amount of talent, 
that, bestowed on less ephemeral productions, 
would win an author a far higher and more lasting 
position ; that is to say, they are readable and 
amusing, without leaving much impression. As 
a collection, the book may prove an agreeable 
one to loungers in sea-side summer retreats, and 
listless dreamers under the shade of a tree in 
idle country life. 





The Monarchs of the Main. 


“Tur Monarchs of the Main” is a title 
arrogated to Buccaneers by George W. Thorn- 
bury, Esq. We cannot conceive that it will 
be a successful publication, although the author 
has shown much diligence in collecting his 
materials, and some talent in weaving them 
together. He gives the derivation of the 
word Flibustiers, one of late days much em- 
ployed, especially with reference to the Ex- 
peditions against Cuba. 


By G, W. Tuornsury, Esq. London; Hurst and Blackett. 1855. 


Their second title of Flibustiers was a mere 
corruption of the English word freebooters—a German 
term, imported into England during the Low Country 
wars of Elizabeth’s reign. It has been erroneously 
traced to the Dutch word flyboat; but the Jesuit 
traveller, Charlevoix, asserts that, in fact, this species 
of craft derived its title from being first used by the 
Flibustiers, and not from its swiftness. This, however, 
is evidently a mistake, as Drayton and Hakluyt use the 
word; and it seems to be of even earlier standing in 
the French language, The derivation from the English 
word freebooter is at once seen when the s in Flibustier 
becomes lost in pronunciation. 
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¢ SCIENCE AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


On Human Longevity and the Amount of Life upon the Globe. By P. Frovrens, Perpetual 
Secretary to the Academy of Sciences, Paris: Professor of Comparative Physiology at the 


Museum of Natural History, Paris, &c. 


Tue title of this work does not give much 
insight into the character of its contents. We 


were alarmed at the idea, on first opening it, 
that Mons. Flourens intended to carry us into 
extensive statistics, and to discourse largely 
upon the numerous “ chances ” and “ probabili- 
elight to 


ties” of life on which our actuaries 


London: H. Bailiere. 


dwell, and which they have so extensively 
calculated. How far we were mistaken—how 
very far the work differs in all essentials from 
anything so dry to the general reader—and how 
far it will repay him to look into the volume, 
we shall endeavour to explain in the following 
observations. 























ON HUMAN LONGEVITY AND THE AMOUNT OF LIFE UPON THE GLOBE. 


The original work has gone through a second 
edition, and of this edition the volume before 
us is a translation by Charles Martel. 

In the edition Mons. Flourens first gave forth 
to the public, he commenced his preface with 
these remarks :— 

I touch upon some of the most important points of 
the study, and, if I may use the expression, of the 
theory of life. 

Life has been studied in every age; the present 
begins to study it under its highest aspects. 

Mons. Flourens’ touches upon the “ impor- 
tant points of the theory of life” resolve 
themselves into certain assertions —some of 
which it will be our duty to criticise — most 
of which, however, are borrowed from the 

_ writings of other authors, from whom he quotes 
largely, and to whom, in all honour, he does 
ample justice. 

The study of life “under its highest aspects,” is 
divided into considerations relative to “ the appearance 
of life upon the globe ;” to “ the fixity of the species ;” 
to “species destroyed and lost.” 

These, he says, are entirely new questions; and 
yet these entirely new questions are so handled 
by the workman that the tools which he uses 
for the purposes of bringing them into notice 
are so completely the manufacture of other and 
greater men, that we have looked in vain for 
anything novel from the author in this little 
volume. There is also a certain self-satisfied 
and assumed authority in the manner in which 
he lays down a supposed law which smacks 
very much of the eternal “ego.” If we might 
believe him, at the starting point, viz., in the 
preface to his work, we should say that his 
original research must be considerable, his con- 
clusions profound, and his own facts, and his 
deductions from such facts, both numerous and 
highly important. He says, for instance— 

Life does not commence with each new individual: 
it has commenced only for each species. Reckoning 
from the first created pair of each species, life never 
begins again, it is continued. J solve the mystery, us 
Sar as it can be solved, and I determine its place. 

The latter italics are our own; for we have 
searched in vain to ascertain what the mystery 
is that he alludes to; and how he has solved it ; 
and what place he has assigned to it. Is there 
aught that is new in separating the existence of 
a species from the life of an individual? Is 
there a mystery in such a simplicity, that it 
deserves the assumption here taken for such 
commonplace observation? Life itself, “ the 
breath of life,” is the mystery which neither Mons. 
Flourens nor any other physiologist has yet 
solved, or ever will solve. To argue and to endea- 
vour to reason upon subjects no doubt interest- 
ing in themselves for thought, but beyond the 
pale of human understanding, and, consequently, 
beyond our powers of explanation, are rather 
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evils of would-be-philosophers, and occupations 
we would rather discourage than approve of, as 
subject-matter for a small work like that before 
us, and intended for general reading ; for when 
all has been said and written that can be said 
and written, and we arrive at the end of the 
chapter, we may well ask “cui bono,” what 
have we gained? Are we nearer the truth than 
previously to opening the subject ? 

When, however, we come to examine the 
more practical questions considered by our author, 
we cannot but be pleased with the observations 
and remarks he most simply places before his 
readers, and the manner in which he has en- 
deavoured to make them interesting to the 
younger students of science—and to them this 
volume will be acceptable, as it contains much 
that is highly interesting, and not the less 
interesting from the fact of much of its contents 
being culled from the more ponderous works of 
some of our great naturalists. 

Here is an example of the simplicity of his 
arrangement, and at the same time the clearness 
with which he places before the reader ideas 
(though not original) as to the laws relative to 
the “amount of life” upon the earth. They 
are these, viz. :— 

1. That since life has appeared upon the globe, the 
number of species has tended to diminish. 

2. That in proportion as certain species disappear, 
the number of individuals in the others increase. 

3. That the more the influence of man makes itself 
felt, the more the superior species overpower the infe- 
rior species. 

The little volume is divided into three parts. 
The first takes into consideration “ Human 
longevity ;" the second, ‘The amount of life 
upon the globe;" the third, ‘‘ The appearance 
of life on the globe; ” and of each part it is our 
wish to give some account without taking too 
much from the contents of its chapters. 

Mons. Flourens is a great advocate of tem- 
perance. His first chapter opens witha tribute 
of respect and admiration for Cornaro, the 
celebrated disciple of temperance. ll our 
readers may not perhaps remember the history 
of the man on whom Mons. Flourens bestows 
such admiration. Ludovico Cornaro was a 
Venetian noble, and like many nobles of that 
and the present day, was given to the enjoyment 
of the good things of this world. Like many 
sensualists, he found indulgence and excess 
incompatible with health and happiness; but 
unlike most sensualists, he quitted the train by 
which he had been travelling rapidly towards 
disease and destruction, and, at the age of forty, 
commenced with prudence and moderation to 
study the art of prolonging life. He restricted 
his diet to fourteen ounces of solid food, and to 
fourteen ounces of wine (we conclude Venetian 
wine) during the twenty-four hours of the day, and 
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Cornaro lived to the age of one hundred and four 
years. He not only lived to that great age, 
but he enjoyed life to the last. “He did 
not know what sickness was,” except that 
upon one occasion, having increased the 
quantity of his daily food by a few ounces, his 
imprudence, or an acute attack of dyspepsia, 
nearly finished the old gentleman. He was, 
however, careful in other matters as well as in 
diet. Extremes of heat and cold he always 
avoided ; violent exercises his body was a stran- 
ger to ; and he had an especial eye for a good 
salubrious locality. Nor was he neglectful of 
mind while caring for the body. He studied 
and wrote on his favourite subject.* “He as- 
sisted in fortifying and embellishing Venice.” 
“That pleasure” says Cornaro, alluding to 
what he did for the defence of this city, “ inno- 
cently flatters my vanity, when I reflect that I 
furnished my coun en with useful means of 
fortifying their port; that they will contribute 
to render Venice a famous republic, a rich and 
matchless city, and will serve to perpetuate to 
it the beautiful title of ‘ Queen of the Sea.’” 

We need not stop to enquire how far the 
dreams of the old man proved incorrect re- 
garding the fate of the beautiful city ; but it is 
something to see the vigour with which his 
mind was employed in such occupations at an 
advanced age, and to recollect that his “ Dis- 
courses " were given to the world between his 
eighty-third and ninety-fifth years. 

With such an example as this before him, we 
need not be surprised that Mons. Flourens 
mounts his hobby and gallops after his hero as 
fast as he can. Having taken up the important 
subject of temperance of the mind as well as 
that of the body, he is led on to the considera- 
tion as to how far “ the moral ” influences “ the 
physical ” condition of man. 

He appears to think it is something new 
to state that every ies of animal has its 
determined duration of life, though at the same 
time he quotes from Buffon to show that the 
latter recognised the fact, and with Buffon 
he comes to the conclusion that the age of man, 
when not influenced by disease, ranges between 
ninety and one hundred years of life. 

A hundred years of life is what Providence intended 
for man ; it is true, few men reach this great term, but 
yet how few do what is necessary to obtain it. With 
our customs, our passions, our miseries, man does not 
die,—he kills himself. 

No one who has had any insight into the 
fashions and follies of the “upper crust” of 
society ; who has seen or experienced the painful 
privations and the laborious exertions of talent 
and ambition—honest ambition, striving for a 
divelihood or a position of respectability or 





* Discors, della vita sobria. Yen. 


honour in the world—no one who has dipped 
into the scenes in which are collected the dregs 
of vice, of misery, of misfortune,—will deny 
that man kills himself. How much might we 
dwell upon such a subject—how much has 
already been written upon it!! Can we do better 
than say, Look at the history of Cornaro’s life ? 
“Go thou, and do likewise.” 

Mons. Flourens divides the periods of life in 
the following manner. From birth to the tenth 
year he considers us in our first infancy, properly 
so called; not agreeing with our immortal bard, 
who certainly divided this period more carefully 
into that of 

“ The infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 

And then the whining school-boy, with nis satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school.” 

The second period of infancy he makes from 
ten to twenty,—“ this is adolescence.” For the 
first youth he gives from twenty to thirty. For 
the first manhood, from forty to fifty-five ; and 
for the second, from fifty-five to seventy. ‘* Man- 
hood,” he says, “‘ taken as a whole, is the period 
of strength, and as the word so well expresses 
it, the virile epoch of the life of man.” At 
seventy the first old age commences and con- 
tinues to eighty five; and then we enter upon 
the second and last old age, the 

“last seene of all 

That ends this strange eventful history 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion. 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 

Mons. Flourens extends infancy to the tenth 
year, as that period of life is the “period of 
dentition ;”’ but yet he omits to mention that our 
wisdom teeth are much later in appearing. He 
carries adolescence into the twentieth year, 
because the growth of bone, and consequently 
the growth of our frame, are still on the increase 
to that period of life. 

Youth is carried up to forty ; for he says— 

Tt is only at about forty that the increase of the 
body in size terminates; after forty, the body no longer 
increases in size, strictly speaking: the augmentation 
of bulk which then takes place is not, in fact, a real 
development; but only a mere accumulation of fat. 


He has truly said that this is a mere accumu- 
lation, or, as Buffon terms it, ‘‘ a useless weight.” 
Worse than useless, we should say, under most 
circumstances. Look at the fat, pursy old gen- 
tleman wabbling (it is not walking) down the 
shady side of Bond Street in the month of 
August, and ask what comfort or benefit he has 
derived from his “accumulation of fat ;” or, to 
take a more serious view of this condition, how 
often have we not seen prejudicial effects on a 
once healthy and active individual, resulting 
from this tendency to corpulency! We firmly 
believe, that in most cases this tendency may 
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be considerably modified ; or the accumulation 
may be removed; or that the growth may be 
partially restricted. The accumulation of fat 
may be the result of a diseased action; it is 
never the result of the action of health. Gene- 
rally it is the result of indulgence in food, and 
attendant upon a want of proper exercise. As 
a rule, a fat man is a large eater, we may say 
a gross eater. ‘There are, no doubt, in this as 
in all rules, certain exceptions; but he is 
generally partial to fat in all its different 
forms—butter, bacon, &e. He drinks freely of 
wine or beer, or has a large desire for fluids ; 
the carbon of the one, or the water of the other, 
assisting to increase and maintain his already 
bulky proportions. If our fat acquaintances 
wish to reduce weight we say to them, drink 
nothing, eat little, and walk much, and in twelve 
months they will be lighter if not happier men. 
A fat condition is a condition of disease—cer- 
tainly a weakened condition. Mons. Flourens 
says, ‘ Man should live till one hundred years of 
age. Have you not remarked, reader, that it 
is your thin friends who last longest, and are 
your oldest acquaintances, and who can do most 
in a day’s march ? 

As a rule, there may be exceptions, the thin 
man is the man for work and for life, and for 
endurance ; the fat man sinks as if from a 
serious disease, while a thin man goes through 
a more severe illness or operation without alarm 
or danger. 

This is nothing new ; but would that it were 
more generally considered, and that the con- 
sideration tended- to make men more careful 
and abstemious ! 

Would Wellington have gone through his 
glorious career, and lived to his age, had he 
allowed, or had he been the victim of, this “ ac- 
cumulation of fat?” 

“At seventy old age begins,” so says Mons. 
Flourens. Some of our friends at sixty-five will 
thank him much for this piece of information. 
He considers that there is a work “ of invigora- 
tion ” of the internal man from forty to fifty-five, 
which, once effected, continues till sixty-five or 
seventy. Think, ye men of sixty, what comfort 
and consolation are in store for you in reading 
this work. Your youth hardly completed, you 
have only to follow the precepts and example of 
Cornaro, and Mons. Flourens assures you that 
old age will only commence at seventy ! 

A life of activity, of temperance, and of 
healthy mental exercise and occupation, will no 
doubt assist in securing “a green old age,” 
and in prolonging a life to beyond “‘ three-score 
years and ten;” but yet man is a creature of 
circumstances, and the duration of life so much 
depends on those circumstances. 


Wellington outlived most of his contempo- 
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raries, partly in consequence of fortunate escapes 
in battle, and from the effects of climate ; some- 
what, also, in consequence of his iron constitu- 
tion and his habits of life. If we take into 
consideration the strong men of English blood 
who have passed the largest proportion of their 
lives in the East, subject to the rays of a 
— sun, and ever in contact with the 
malaria of that severe climate, we find in them 
habits of prudence and caution, added to a 
frame which far surpasses in physical power 
that of the general run of their fellow-men. 

It is not merely temperance, nor is it merely 
one condition, which can ensure this happy old 
age commencing at the limit of seventy years ; 
the one solitary condition may improve a bad 
life,—-may add some years to the “ creaking 
hinge,"—but it must be a combination of cir- 
cumstances, as a general rule, occurring in the 
career of a man’s life which will favour an 
extension of his years to the imaginary period 
given by Mons. Flourens to the human race. 

There is another and a higher view which 
should influence, not our wishes to live, nor 
our efforts to live, but our wishes to live well, to 
live rightly; and our efforts to prolong life for 
our own, and also for our fellow-creatures’ ad- 
vantage. Mons. Flourens hints at this; we 
need do no more, as an essay on morals is not 
our object. He says— 

The moral aspect of old age is its best side; we 
cannot grow old, without losing our physique nor with- 
out our morale gaining by it. This is a noble com- 
pensation. 


When speaking of “human longevity,” Mons. 
Flourens says— 

The duration of our life depends neither on climate, 
food, nor variety: it depends on nothing external ; it 
depends only on the internal constitution, and if I 
may so express it, upon the intrinsic virtue of our 
organs. 


We do not agree with him here. The Asiatic 
is an old man at fifty—a wonder at seventy 
—a “rara avis” at ninety. The Patagonian 
climate rarely rears her children to see sixty 
summers; and many parts of North America give 
evidence of the rapidity with which the Britisher 
is “used up” by the peculiar effects of that 
climate upon the blood of the: European. On 
the other hand, we are told that ‘down west” 
the climate is such that the settlers never die. 
They crumble away, and gently disappear as the 
soft winds play over them. 

Mons. Flourens has a notion, and rather a 
strong one, too, that the period of growth in 
animal life indicates, by a certain rule of multi- 
plication, the length or duration of the period 
of existence. Buffon considered that an animal 
lived about seven times as long as the period 
allotted to its growth. Our author thinks that 
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this period should be multiplied by the figure 
five, not seven ; for, says he— 

Man being twenty years growing, lives five times 
twenty, that is to say, one hundred years. The camel 
is eight years growing, and lives five times eight or 
forty years. The horse is five years growing, and he 
lives five times five, that is to say, twenty-five years. 

This rule can only be applied with a very 
slight degree of uniformity; and Mons. Flourens 
fully acknowledges this, when a little further on 
he states, with regard to the duration of life in 
many animals, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, and the giraffe, “we are no 
better informed than were the ancients.” The 
valuable collection of animals belonging to the 
‘Zoological Society, and all the talent and research 
of Owen in such a field, would give but un- 
satisfactory and uncertain information, when we 
recollect the baneful influences of this climate on 
animals, who, “ strangers " here and not “to the 
manner born,” exist in nature only in climates 
of far different temperatures. Mons. Flourens 
is quite enthusiastic when he communicates his 
own views “on life;” and in concluding the 
chapter “ on longevity,” we must quote his own 
words to do justice to his ideas. 

It is a fact—a law—that is to say, from general ex- 
a in this class (mammifera) that extraordinary 

e can be prolonged to double that of ordinary life. Just 
as the duration of growth, multiplied a certain number 
of times—say five times—gives the ordinary duration 
of life—so does this ordinary duration, multiplied a 
certain number of times—say twice—give the extreme 
duration. A first century of ordinary life, and almost a 
second century, half a century (at least) of extra- 
ordinary life, is then the p ct science holds out to 
man. It is quite true, that science offers us great store 
of life, more in power than in act, “ plus in posse, quam 
in actu;” but were it given to us to offer it in act, would 
the complaints of man cease? 

ecting “the amount of life upon the 
globe,” Mons. Flourens mentions some interest- 
ing and well-authenticated facts from which we 
can only borrow a few observations. His views, 
like those of Buffon, incline towards the theory 
that the number of species on this earth tends 
always to diminish; while, at the same time, 
the number of individuals in certain species 
tends always to increase. 

Mons. Flourens would almost have us con- 
clude that this was a law of nature, if we may 
so term it, a counterbalancing law, viz., that as 
one species has diminished, or become extinct, 
the individuals of another species have increased 
and filled the gap on the face of the earth 
occasioned by the disappearance of their pre- 
decessors. 

He has not, we think, sufficiently investigated 
how far we may consider these alterations, or 
changes in the world’s history, as cause and 
effect—how far accident may have assisted in 
working out the destruction and extinction of 


many species. 
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“The Dodo no longer exists,” says Mons. 
Flourens ; but why ? 

A bird, “large, heavy, and indolent,” which 
‘could neither run nor fly,” and its flesh having 
a disagreeable taste, was soon exterminated by 
the Portuguese sailors, who, in 1545, first saw 
it, when they discovered the Isles of France 
and Bourbon. The species is lost. Mons. 
Flourens pays a just tribute to the talents 
of Professor Owen, whose sagacity has been 
exerted on all that is left of the animal, and 
from which he has given to the world some idea 
as to its shape and figure. With respect to the 
disappearance of the species, it was the result 
of accident or mischief, perhaps attributable to 
an incapacity, on the part of these sons of the 
ocean, to appreciate the wonders of nature. 

So we may say has been the case with many 
others, even with man himself. 

Whoever has visited the “ far west,” and has 
watched the progress of the White Man’s march 
into the hunting grounds of the Red Indian, 
has had reason to observe, not without some 
pangs of regret, how slowly, yet how surely, the 
“dark skin” is disappearing before the more 
energetic character of the European. The 
disappearance of the one is the result of the 
increase of the other. The rule, if there be a 
rule, is here reversed; and why? The enter- 
prise and practical mind of the European has 
found no sympathising response in the wild 
child of the forest. The Red Indian, though 
possessing some of the nobler feelings of man, 
is little removed from the animal in his mode 
of life. He will hunt with «patience for days 
with his gun or bow; but having secured suffi- 
cient for his present wants, he turns to the 
wigwam, and notching the trees on his home- 
ward course, his wife starts on his arrival to 
bring home the spoil to her husband and family. 

Neither the American nor the Canadian 

overnments have ever yet succeeded in in- 

ucing any of the various tribes within their pro- 
vinces to become tillers of the earth—‘ hewers 
of wood or drawers of waters.” Though some 
generations have come and gone, the blood of 
the Red Indian flows in their veins now as truly 
and as pure as was described by Cooper, in the 
characters of the last of the Mohawks. Hunt- 
ing, fishing, or paddling a canoe down the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence, they do to perfec- 
tion; but all the barbarous feelings that actuated 
their forefathers may still be found predominant 
in the tribes now fast disappearing, and which 
the -“ fire-water,” with other deteriorating in- 
fluences, is fast helping on towards their ulti- 
mate extinction. 

We have digressed somewhat from the sub- 
ject, but the digression was for the purpose of 
showing how far accidental circumstances tend 
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to the extinction of one form of living creatures; 
and that this extinction may also be the result 
of an increase of individuals, instead of being, as 
it were, preliminary to and followed by this 
growth of numbers. 

There is much in Mons. Flourens’ little 
volume which the general reader will find 
interesting and instructive, upon which we have 
not space to dwell longer. He carries us into 
a slight description of the wonders of those 
extinct species of which Owen and others have 
given to the world so much insight; but our 
author, nevertheless, has placed facts together 
in so simple a manner, that his descriptions will 
be readily understood by the student com- 
mencing to inquire into the marvels of the 
world’s history. 

We have seen with pleasure that Mons. 
Flourens, though a lover of science, and en- 


Learning and Working. Six Lectures. 
Civilization. Four Lectures. 


“ Men having been accustomed to learn words 
before they know the things for which they are 
thought to stand for, continue to use their words 
for such confused notions as they have, contenting 
themselves with the same words that other 
people use, as if the sound carried with it 
of necessity the same meaning. And when, 
with this insignificancy of words, they come to 
reason concerning their tenets, their discourse 
is filled with noise and jargon. They have, 
indeed, one advantage ; as they seldom are in 
the right, so are they seldom to be convinced 
they are in the wrong; it being all one to go 
about to draw these men out of their mistakes, 
as to dispossess a vagrant of his habitation.” * 
Thus wrote Locke nearly two hundred years 
ago, and we of the nineteenth century have still 
to protest against the abuse of words. When 
etymology shall have been elevated to its lawful 
rank in the systems of our schools; when a true 
reverence for words, their vitality and power, 
shall be generally evoked by as careful and 
widely-diffused a knowledge of the materials and 
principles of language as of the skilful arrange- 
ment of its “parts of speech ;” then, perhaps, 
may we hope to hear less Babel-like clamour 
and confusion of tongues in the controversies 
upon this much vexed question of Education ; 
then, perhaps, the leading out of the powers 
and capacities of humanity shall no longer be 
utterly confounded with the building up within 





* Locke “On the Human Understanding.” Chap. x. 
Of the Abuse of Words. 
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deavouring to make science a pleasure, while 
not losing sight of the instructive, has not 
discarded or forgotten “to look from nature up 
to nature’s God.” Nor can we do better than 
conclude with his own words :-— 


In order that animals could exist, they must have 
had a certain temperature; to be able to nourish 
themselves, they required a certain combination of 
animal and vegetable substances ; to respire, they must 
have had a certain air in which a respirable element 
must have been constantly present, and always in a 
given proportion. Newton demonstrated God.—The 
unique law which presides over all the universe, 
revealed to him God, and the unity of God. 

Thus all these conditions necessary to life, failing one 
of which, life is impossible; temperature, water, air, 
oxygen, plants for the nourishment of the herbivorous 
animal—the herbivorous animal for the food of the 
carnivorous, &c.; all these necessary conditions so 
admirably combined, and prepared for the precise 
= when life was to appear, prove God and one 
God. 


The Religion of Rome and its Influence on Modern 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 


the human brain artificial and oft times utterly 
useless structures of theory and fact. 

The question of “innate principles” and of 
infantine philosophers in embryo, is not now 
the subject matter of argument; neither is there 
any longer dispute as to whether men shall be 
instructed or not; but with one and all, church- 
men and voluntaries, theologian and secularist, it 
seems to be how much, and what kind of learning 
shall be taught in our schools? how much, and 
what sort of head-knowledge shall we cram into 
the brains of our boys and girls? Not a village, 
town, or city, but has some pet scheme of its 
own to experimentalize upon; not a sect or 
party, that has not a quiver full of arrows ready 
to launch forth against any plan founded upon 
any other than their own cherished theory ; but 
amidst all the hubbub of their squabblings, 
what answer have they prepared to give to the 
simple question— What is Education? or to the 
echo of the old squire’s voice, which we had 
thought long since was put to silence for ever, 
** Does it teach ‘em to work?” Looking round on 
the result of the labours that have been going 
on in the midst of this — generation, what 
answer shall be given. Has the cup of learning 
never been the cup of Tantalus, held forth to 
the crushed and jaded struggler for daily bread 
on the parched field of working world life? Has 
it been the refreshing, strengthening, invigorating 
draught that we had looked to find it, making 
men helpful, intelligent workers? Does the best 
scholar in our schools turn out the best practical 
man, or the most useful and domesticated woman ? 
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and can that system of education be sound, 
which fails to make men or women eflicient in 
action? We believe with Mr. Maurice, “ that 
the great bulk of the people of this country 
want an education they have not got.” 

The Universities and Grammar Schools are 
crying out for reform no less loudly than the 
working-class schools. Lessons in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, even although super- 
added unto by an initiation into all the ics, isms, 
and ologies of the day, have not made a race of 
brave, stalwart, sound thinking, and practical 
working men of any class; and those who 
believe that the country shall be blessed through 
its workers, are the first to discover that it will 
not be by that class losing its character by 
habits of ease or self-indulgence, but by its re- 
cognising the dignity of labour, and the blessings 
of self-restraint. 

What, then, is Education? we come to again. 

“The end of learning is to repair the ruin of our 
first parents by regaining to know God aright, and out 
of that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be 
like him, as we may be nearest by possessing our souls 
of true virtue, which being united to the heavenly 
grace of faith, makes up the highest perfection. But 
because our understanding cannot in this body found 
itself but on sensible things, nor arrive so clearly to 
the knowledge of God and things invisible, as by 
orderly conning over the visible and inferior creature, 
the same method is necessarily to be followed in all 
discreet teaching. And seeing every nation affords not 
experience, and tradition enough for all kinds of 
learning, and, therefore, we are chiefly taught the lan- 
guage of these people who have at any time been most 
industrious after wisdom, so that language is but the 
instrument conveying to us things useful to be known; 
and though a a should pride himself to have all 
the tongues that Babel cleft the world into; yet, if he 
have not studied the solid things in them as well as 
the words and lexicons, he were nothing so much 
esteemed as a learned man, as any yeoman or trades- 
man competently wise in his mother’s dialect only.”* 

Such was the end and aim of learning in the 
estimation of John Milton. In the same Essay 
in which this e occurs, after a careful 
drawing out of a plan for academical study, he 
closes thus :— 

“T believe this is not a bow for every man to shoot in 
that counts himself a teacher ; but will require sinews 
almost equal to those which Homer gave Ulysses, yet 
I am persuaded that it will prove much more easy in 
the assay, than it now seems at a distance, and much 
more illustrious. Howheit not more difficult than I 
imagine.” 

In the scheme laid down by Milton adult 
pupils were to be gathered together under one 
roof to pursue a course of practical as well as 
theoretical study. And to further this object, 
he proposed to procure “ when needful the help- 
ful experiences of hunters, fowlers, fishermen, 
shepherds, gardeners, apothecaries, architects, 
engineers, mariners, anatomists,” &c. 





* Milton’s letter to Master Samuel Hartlib on Education. 
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We quote these passages from Milton's splen- 
did Essay, because we find in them the germ of 
that institution with which Dr. Maurice's name 
has become so intimately associated, and the 
proof that the plan upon which it is founded is 
no newly devised scheme, but a carrying out of 
the principle upon which our Universities were 
originally established, and upon which the 
earliest schools in every country of which we 
have record were based. It was in connection 
with this undertaking that the six lectures before 
us on Learning and Labour were delivered in 
June and July, 1854, in Willis’s rooms. In 
their revised and printed form we are now called 
upon to form a judgment of the soundness of 
their views, and the practicability of their sug- 
gestions. ‘That general education is not being 
carried on upon sound principles, we believe 
few who think upon the subject at all will deny ; 
else had we not still ringing in our ears the 
echo of the old squire’s question. The advan- 
tages of early discipline, and the strength gained 
by the culture of the intellectual powers, have 
-not counterbalanced the evils resulting from 
smatterings of science and philosophy dissemi- 
nated by feeble and sickly teachers. It behoves 
us to listen, perhaps, patiently to any suggestions 
that may be offered concerning a remedy for the 
evil; but we confess that our sympathy is most 
readily excited by him who comes forward and 
says: “I have nothing new to suggest ; no em- 
pirical remedy to propose; but I call upon you 
to search back into the depths of the past, and 
fin® there the one principle that has laid at the 
root of every effort or attempt in the direction 
you are seeking to go.” 

We know this to be peculiarly the style of 
Dr. Maurice upon every subject which he at- 
tempts to handle. He takes hold of it, and 
like a botanist anatomizing every separate speci- 
men that comes to hand, he finds out amoung all 
the shades of difference and distinction the one 
connecting link that forms the distinctive 
characteristic of the tribe. This can be done 
alone by bringing to light some law of order ; 
and this it is that we perceive to have been done 
in the work before us. Whereas, hitherto, the 
efforts have been almost exclusively directed to 
the cradle, the nursery, and the school-room, he 
would now show us that these can only be 
reached or benefited through and by means of 
the full grown fully developed intellect of the 
working man and working woman. 

We see in this a recognition of the funda- 
mental principle that we believe to have been 
materially lost sight of in all our modern systems 
of education, and the neglect of which has been 
a main evil lying at the root of every experiment 
that has been made; the principle that scholastic 
discipline and instruction are not to usurp the 
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place of parental government and domestic rule ; 
the teacher is not to be the substitute for the 
father or the mother; the ordinances of the 
family household are not to be reversed by the 
children of this generation being lifted above 
the heads of those whom God's law commands 
them to love, honour, and obey, without condi- 
tion or limit of intellectual standard. ‘ School- 
masters,” says George Herbert, “ deliver us to 
laws.” ‘‘ Education,” says philanthropy, “‘ makes 
men free.” In the reconciliation and consistent 
harmony of these two truths lies the grand 
purpose of education. We can scarcely fail to 
see that a direct inversion of the laws of order 
has resulted from many of the well-intended 
and often judiciously -carried-out designs of 
those who have thought to arrive nearer and 
nearer unto perfection in their systems, as 
they have approached nearer and nearer to the 
cradle with their leading-strings and training 
methods; we believe thereby often snapping 
the chords of natural affection, severing the 
bonds of family union, and destroying the ties 
of home. We do not say that adult schools 
will prove the panacea for all these evils ; but we 
cannot but think they promise well by addressing 
their remedies to the root of the tree, instead of 
confining themselves to the trimming of the buds, 
blossoms, or branches. We cannot, in passing, 
forbear noticing this characteristic feature of 
modern educational systems, in its influence 
upon the literature for the young of this our 
age. How many are the works that issue from 
the press, where youthful heroes and heroines 
are made martyrs of home inferiority, or victims 
to parental ungodliness; the moral of the tale 
being made to hang upon the firm disobedience 
and conceited defiance of all the ordinances of 
home and family, by these patterns of holiness 
and intellectuality, set up as models for our sons 
and daughters. 

Thankful, indeed, may we feel to any writer 
who aims at restoring amongst us the sanctity 
of the family law, while granting to one and 
all the unbounded right of full and free education 
in its widest and noblest sense. In the lectures 
upon the Religion of Rome, we see this attempt 
most fully carried out in the clear elucidation of 
the doctrine and practice respecting the parental 
and filial relation in pagan Rome; we see the 
extension of the idea of paternal government 
carried out in their reverence for the gods, in 
the cherishing of their Penates, and we find in 
it, as the basis of unity, the essential element 
of their greatness. We can do little more than 


catalogue the several subjects treated of in the 
ten lectures before us; they open up so wide a 
field, that even the elaborate handling Dr. 
Maurice has bestowed upon many of them, 
reads more like an epitome of leading facts and 


observations, than a general treatise upon any 
one of them. 

The first lecture upon Juvenile and Adult 
Learning opens up a most interesting inquiry. 
Whether adult education in the history of Great 
Britain and of Europe generally followed or 
preceded the education of the young ? 

With a slight glance at the schools of the 
Romans, he passes on to the period of the in- 
troduction of Christianity into our island; to 
the influence of the Christian Missionaries, 
through their appeals to the domestic affections 
latent in the turbulent Saxon conquerors of sea 
and land; showing what were the schools to 
which the humbled t might resort, pro- 
vided he consented £5 decsssa tuhtior; what 
the nature of the instruction there afforded ; and 
proving that it was not elementary, but what would 
now be considered directly the reverse — how 
“even Arithmetic,” as our school-boys might 
say, was not identical with them with figures 
and counting, but was considered profoundly, 
and taught as “a branch” of natural philosophy. 

Passing on to the period of Charlemagne and 
the help given to his education by the scholar 
of York, Alcuin, he deduces from the history, 

That a right education is the result of the collision 

and conflict between the practical intellect and the 
meditative intellect, that no true spark comes forth till 
the one is fairly struck by the other. 
The training of Alfred, up to twelve years of 
age by his mother, upon the food fittest to make 
him a Saxon king, the songs and ballads of 
forefathers ; the influence of his sound practical 
sense upon the scholars he gathered about him ; 
and the fact that these, too, were adult scholars, 
eome next under consideration. Then follows 
the age of monk learning under the supremacy 
of Dunstan, and later, the establishment of 
schools separate from the monastaries, recognised 
as Universities or corporations for carrying on 
studies, as there were for carrying on trades. 
The history of Abelard; his popularity ; the 
effect of his subtle logic on the minds of the 
crowds who thronged tv listen to him even after 
he had fallen into moral disgrace, is brought 
forward as another proof of the attraction that 
the profound discussions of the schools had to 
the deep spirit of humanity. The establish- 
ment of Colleges, the purely English element 
of the Universities, is another era of deep 
interest in the progress of scholastic education, 
and the union of Winchester College for boys 
with New College, the great fact in the life of 
William of Wykeham, a still more important 
one. Speaking of Grammar Schools, Dr. 
Maurice says :— 

Education was becoming an art which had its own 
doctors and professors. Our worthy Roger Ascham 
embodied his notion of the art in his “ Schoolmaster.” 
Fortunately there were at our Grammar Schools some- 
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thing better than any dogmas about the art of training ; 
there was a free hearty life, games in which the limbs 
were expanded, a discipline which with all its stern- 
ness, yet assumed boys to be human creatures, not 
machines. 

In an extract from Lord Bacon's advice to 
King James, touching the project of Christopher 
Sutton to found Charter House School, nor to 
increase the number of Grammar Schools, we 


find this remarkable passage :-— 

Therefore in this point I wish Mr. Sutton’s intentions 
were exalted a degree; that that which he meant for 
teachers of children, your Majesty should make for 
teachers of men.... Surely, readers in the chair 
(of Universities ) are as parents in sciences, and deserve 
to enjoy a condition not inferior to the children who 
embrace the practical part; else no man will sit 

in the chair than till he can walk to a better 
erment .... For if the principal readers, through 
the meanness of their entertainment, be but men of 
su ial learning, and that they shall take their place 
but in passage, it will make the mass of sciences want 
the chief and solid dimension which is depth, and to 
become but pretty and compendious habits of practice. 

These words from the men in whom the 

ractical element was predominent have no 
ight weight. : 

The era of Locke and Milton, the poet- 
schoolmaster and the prose-physician, both 
alike engaged upon treatises on education, which 
nothing that has ever since been placed on 
paper has s d, is the next step in the 
history of scholastic education ; and then follows 
the era when the schools and the world from 
being separate, became hostile to competition, 
each striving to do the work of the other. Then 
did the schools reduce their principles into hard 
systems, and the world, tired of trying to fashion 
an education for itself, succeeded in creating 
hands, not men. Then comes the re-action— 
a population springing up without any educa- 
tion, led to the manifold experiments whose 
results are now before us. Immense have been 
the benefits they have worked; but we feel 
bound to endorse this sentence of Dr. Maurice : 

It does not signify how many studies, sacred or 
secular, you append to the first elementary studies ; it 
does not fy on what plea you append them; 
education can never be felt to be the rightful portion 
and inheritance of Britons; its own meaning and 
dignity must be altogether fi nm, when you de- 
termine its purpose by that which is at best only its 
starting point. Learyine cannot look Worx in the 
face ; it must quail at the sight of its steady progress, 
its mighty achievements. Your boys and girls must 
scorn their primers when they see what can be done, 
what they themselves can do, with the help of the 
steam-engine. Unless you can find some way of show- 
ing them that Learning and Working presume each 
other are n to each other,—you are but spin- 
ning a web to-day which to-morrow will unravel. 

The second lecture, upon “ Learning and 
Leisure,” offers less novel material to our 
notice. “All work and Te &e., and 
“Change of work is as good as play,” are 


adages that have been more or less adopted 
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as maxims since the days when Locke and 
Milton so boldly came forward as champions 
of manly sports and play-ground recreations ; 
yet we are not often called upon to listen to 
arguments for games and sports from the same 
pen that denounces the dilittanteism of the 
Florentine schools of art, and the unsoundness 
of the theories of the school of which Lorenzo 
De Medici was the head, in believing art alone 
to be capable of redeeming or reforming nations 
steeped in vice. Dr. Maurice would argue that 
play is healthy and good because it is work. 

“The age of Elizabeth,” says he, ‘is the 
glorious age of our literature only because it is 
the great working age of the nation, one in 
which all thought was connected with the actual 
business, and was used for the interpretation of 
it. In action, our writers on government and 
polity were fornied.” Hooker, Spenser, Shaks- 
pere, Bacon, were of the world, and in the 
world, and the greater for that they were so. 
Milton worked at teaching; Burns at the plough; 
Addison was Secretary of State. In the prac- 
tical sense of Jeremy Taylor and South lies the 
strength of each. All this and far more testi- 
mony is brought together to prove that Learning 
and Work have no natural antipathy to each other. 

The third lecture, “‘ Learning and Money- 
worship incompatible,” is addressed chiefly to 
those who practically declare the human soul 
to be less precious then the spinning jenny. 
It contains much sound common sense and 
rational philanthropy (for there is much irra- 
tional nonsense that passes under that name); 
but the profoundest thought and deepest philo- 
sophy pervades the whole of this fourth lecture 
upon “ Freedom and Order.” We would fain 
quote passage after passage to endorse them 
with our honest approval and sympathy ; but 
want of space forbids, and we can do no more 
than hint at the pre-eminently important sug- 
gestions contained in the two last—upon the 
“Studies” and “Teachers” needful for a 
working college. 

Upon the whole, we cannot but regard these 
lectures, in the form in which they come before 
us, as by far the most practical of the works 
that have issued from Dr. Maurice's pen. Leaving 
opinions and theologies, setting aside dogmas 
and disputations, he has set his shoulder to the 
wheel of work in right good earnest. He speaks 
or writes as though for a time, at least, forgetting 
that there were such things as persecution and 
martyrdom ; and the reader heartily sympathises 
in the sense of relief that seems to pervade the 
whole series of conversational teachings. We 
cannot but think that another edition of the 
first six lectures, in a cheaper form, might be a 
valuable contribution to the popular literature 
of the day. 
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Tue art of thinking, like that of staining glass, 
would appear to be lost.—Book-worms abound. 
“ Well-informed” men we meet in every salon 
—and terrible bores they often are—but for 
thinkers—real honest formers of their own 
opinions from their own internal evidences of 
what is true or right, or even of what is pro- 
bable or expedient—where shall we find them ? 
Go down to your club, whether you happen to 
be a member of the grave Atheneum or the 
less erudite “Rag.” If you look in at the 
former place of resort, put your coat-button 
meekly into the hand of old Slocum ; listen to 
that respectable bore expatiating on his favourite 
topic, “ the adaptation of the taxes to the moral 
requirements of the age.” At first you don’t 
perceive that that well-rounded sentence is 
sheer nonsense, and you look up with some 
respect, mingled perhaps with weariness, to a 
man who has thought deeply on such an abstruse 
subject. But little Lord Montfaucon comes 
into the library, and old Slocum changes the 
subject; for he knows that the exemplary ~ 
will recognise his own theories, or those which 
he has made his own, in his (Slocum’s) declama- 
tions, which could only be palmed off as original 
on the few shallow-minded loungers who do not 
make a point of perusing Blue Books. At the 
Military Club we have mentioned, you will hear 
less solemn quidnuncs confidently predicting 
the result of the St. Leger, or the next fight for 
the champion’s belt. You will see the young 
warriors taking different sides, and eagerly 
espousing the cause of ‘‘ Shiver the Mizen” 
against ‘‘ Streak o’ Lightning,” and vice versa ; 
and with a true catholic spirit, admiring great- 
ness in whatever sphere it manifests itself, you 
feel respectfully towards men who have mastered 


the abstruce sciences of horse-racing and the 


ring. But if you take up the last week's 
“ Aira” you will find that the arguments of the 
plunger who backs “Shiver the Mizen,” are 
quoted verbatim, with a slight alteration of 
grammar, from that exciting periodical; while 
the seconder of “Streak o’ Lightning ” has de- 
rived his ideas and inspirations from the flowery 
“Field.” ° 

Pass along Pall Mall, journeying eastward, 
you will see a crowd of third-rate M.P.’s and 
loungers of a still lower order laughing im- 
moderately at the fat jokes of some Irish 
Silenus. Do you suppose the Milesian Fal- 
staff makes one out of ten of his own jokes ? 
Not he. They are but coarse adaptations 


of poor Theodore’s bon mots, or greasy imita- 
tions of the brilliant Sydney's wit. 


Which 
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of .us is not sick of the disjointed frag- 
ments of yesterday's leader in the “ Times” 
being served up to us as an original mental 
feast by some young or old fogy who sits next 
to us at dinner, and spoils our material repast 
by his inartistic réchauffé of the spicy literary 
condiments which we had already taken with 
our yesterday's breakfast ? Who dares to think 
for himself? Who is hardy enough to admire 
what the world despises, or ventures to hurl a 
stone at its great ugly idols, feeling sure of his 
aim, and knowing that he can shiver the stuccoed 
and unsubstantial clay? ‘Who indeed?” has 
been echo’s answer for many a long day ; but 
at last Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall have 
answered the question by laying before us this 
book, ‘‘ Olympus,” written by a man who would 
appear to have thought earnestly and painfully 
on subjects for their opinions on which most 
persons are willing to accept the judgment of 
the “more than dead” men of antiquity. He 
is not one of those “meek young men” of 
whom Emerson speaks, who “grow up in li- 
braries, believing it their duty to accept the 
views which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon, 
have given ; forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and 
Bacon, were only young men in libraries when 
they wrote these books.” 

We will detain the reader no longer, but will 
at once introduce him to the work before us. 
The author journeys to Mount Olympus seeking 
inspiration from the mountain “ hoar and high.” 
Let us hear him tell in his own language the 
disappointing influences of that classical spot— 
a disappointment, we presume, that many of 
our readers must have felt, despite the well- 
rounded, often-quoted, and sententious remark 
of Dr. Johnson, when they have expected to 
find their “ patriotism glow” on the material 
plains of Marathon, or to feel their souls melt- 
ing into poetry as they quaff the actual waters 
of Castalia. 


Suffice it, therefore, to say, that after the usual 
nuisances of a voyage, I found myself, on the Twenty- 
fifth of August last, at the foot of old Olympus. There 
can be no doubt that places are highly associative with 
the deeds ‘ormed there by yoursel/f—with sufferings 
suffered there by yourself; one black thought, for 
instance, will render a charming prospect unpleasant 
for ever after; you note the aspect of this or that man, 
and the sound of his voice for similar reasons, but 
place connects in a far less degree the actions of others. 
Every dabbler in the very elements of psycholgy knows 
thus much, but experience and time alone can teach 
the fallacy of expecting great and wonderful changes 
of general sensation or thought with a change of place ; 
nor was it by any means surprising that when treading 
Ida or Olympus, you feel not one whit more poetical 
than when walking down the Strand or Pall Mall, 
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The mind makes the man, and if that be vivid and 
well pleased, time and place are but of little conse- 
quence; and the highest order of thought is in- 
dependent of mere adjuncts—the day-dawn from on 
high comes from within, not from without. In fact, I 
doubt whether, during my whole travel, I have felt so 
much real thought, as I should in all probability have 
found at home, especially in winter time, while walking 
about in wet weather. November is the most con- 
templative month in the year. Wander forth about five 
o'clock, when the lamps are _ lit, and the atmosphere 
damp and foggy—a little dri is also very desirable 
—but mist of some kind is a sine qua non, Then endue 
your person in a stout pilot coat, envelope your neck 
with shawls, and go forth. Incase the soul in “the 
invulnerable armour of old time,” as Wordsworth hath 
it, and slouch along the streets, always keeping close 
to the wall; and remember to let your weed be of the 
mellowest flavour—this is indispensable, Caparisoned 
in this manner, if thou can’st not think during this 
urban ramble, then, by the Gods! thou can’st never 
think at all. But perhaps your mind moves upon 
springs of a different kind, Gliek, the musician, could 
only compose his music in a large room, dimly lighted 
by arushlight; in that semi-darkness and “ visible" 
gloom his dark imagination breathed itself out in tones 
of inspiration ; but another composer loved to have his 
piano brought out on the lawn, on a summer day, and 
then with the sun above him, and a bottle of champagne 
on each side of him, the God of Harmony began to 
rise ; and another man could only feel inspiration when 
he sat with a cat on each shoulder. Now all these are 
different ways and mediums; but I have given you my 
yo a and expect thanks, at the very least, in return. 
And pray vv, on in these instemees the external 
agencies appendages are for the purpose of 
benumbing of the attention—not of stimulating it—the 
thought is whispering from within ; therefore, let it not 
be interrupted by any positive influence from without. 

And therefore, so far as I am concerned, I found 
Olympus no more inspiring of thought than Old 
Palace Yard. 


Nevertheless, our author saw sights and heard 
speeches on Mount Olympus such as the greatest 
conjuror in St. Stephen's could hardly show to 
him in Palace Yard. He ascends the mountain 
till he finds himself in company with the spirits of 
the dead of all times and countries, from Alex- 
ander the Great to a friend of his own who hunted 
with the Craven hounds, many of whom reveal 
to him their experiences of life, their faith, and 
their scepticism. Nearly one chapter is de- 
voted to a definition of common sense and 
genius. We regret that our limits will not 
allow of our quoting more than a few extracts 
from this chapter; for though the subject is 
hackneyed enough in all conscience, the writer 
of Olympus treats it after no hackneyed fashion, 
and draws the distinction between the two 
talents with a subtlety of thought and a novelty 
of language such as we were hardly prepared 
to see brought to bear on go trite a text, 


The thinking faculty exists under a two-fold aspect 
—as Genius and Common Sense. In the majority of 
men it is constant and equable, little influenced by 
circumstances of place, or time, or society, and is as 
ready on one day as on another; its memory is of an 
uniform tenacity ; it is ever prompt and active, and 


sees clearly as far as that limited range extends. As 
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it sees a fact to-day, so it sees it to-morrow, and so till 
the day of death. Men of this stamp and development 
seldom alter their opinions, because they never see very 
far ; they have perfect faith in the facts of to-day, and 
their perception is clear, because it is so shallow; they 
see no diserepancies in society, and have strong faith 
in the established order of things, believing that order 
to be everlasting ; they never imagine that man has any 
particular destiny to fulfil (and in this they mpm are 
right), save to eat, and drink, and work, to be punctual 
in his engagements and payments, and to be an early 
riser; and these opinions are not based on a hasty or 
narrow induction, but are to them great and established 
truths—they love facts, and actions, and detail. These 
are the characteristics of the mass of “ the intelligent 
and well-informed class,” as they are called. Beyond 
this, common sense sees nothing. It has a hatred for 
a yacillating and irresolute person, for no other reason, 
than because, as it never had more than one common 
idea on any subject itself, it cannot quite perceive how 
another should. It is no sceptic, and hates vehemently 
men who are; it loves not sentiment or fine feeling ; it 
believes there really is such a thing as matter, because 
it perceives solidity, And here, again, its defect in 
seeing distinction and difference is apparent. It tells 
you gravely that truth is truth. It is credulous, too, in 
its small way; believes in the immortality of the soul, 
not from conviction but convention—not because it 
feels and sees, but because it imitates. The passions 
generally keep such an understanding in countenance, 
—are moderate and confident, and orthodox. From 
these are recruited that solid battalion which occupies 
all society, and officers all posts of trust. Below them 
lies ignorance, and above them towers genius. 

But Genius—that other nature—is ever lonely, and 
is always a minority ; it is something new, something 
creative and begetting—a spirit attending a man 
that now speaks, and now is silent. The action of 
the mind is sudden, and unaccountable—the vision 
is vivid, and all-piercing; it is unequal in its per- 
ceptive powers, waiting for time, place, and cireum- 
stances; it sees at once, or it sees not at all; it exults 
in solitary places, and loves to free itself from those 
distractions which crowd upon and overwhelm its 
delicate faculties; it beholds a glorious vision, and a 
triumphant calvacade : it is subtle and certain in its 
conclusions ; it sees similarity and difference, and, 
among a thousand conflicting facts, throws off all those 
parts which are common to both, and fixes upon the 
true distinctive; it attaches itself instinctively to 
LAW, perceiving all things to work under a thousand 
masquerades. Where others see confusion, genius 
sees order; and where they see agreement, genius 
perceives a subtle distinction. 

* * * . . +’ 

Nevertheless, it (Genius) fulfils its purpose, and 
co-operates with other men in the general progression 
of mankind. It founds great schemes, which thousands 
afterwards labour in carrying out—it organizes states 
and nations —it discovers alphabets of subtle sciences ; 
these things were all once sneered at, but Genius went 
on in its own dear dream, regardless. Et, and it alone, 
comprehends beauty and try. This uncommon 
brood, ——s for birth, pushing its way into life, 
and with lofty scorn falsifying the stale conclusions 
of men, is a Titanic race, overhorne by numbers! The 
genius is the bond-seryant to the man of common 
sense, and the man in authority. Often does he, in all 
bitterness of heart, appeal to a higher tribunal in the 
words of the haughty and humbled Lucifer, “ How 
canst thou bid me, whom thou hast made of fire, to 
bow down to this thing whom thou hast made of clay ?” 
But “ this thing of clay” still rules on. Here is a life, 
thronged with di tments, and embittered by the 
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censure of the judicious, the hatred of the fool, and 
the contempt of the amiable and contented. All men 
agree in this. “When a true genius appears in the 
world,” says one, “ you may know him by this sign, that 
the dunces are all in confederacy against him.” Again, 
“It has been industriously propagated,” says another, 
“by the dunces of every age, that a man of genius is 
unfit for business,” and it would be very unnatural 
were it otherwise, for there is an innate antipathy 
between the man of detail and the man of thought— 
between him who loves society as it is, and him who 
sees a better realm beyond. There is quite as much 
hatred on the part of the genius; he sneers at the 
idea of commonality, talking of their “ views "—he, 
too, is an exaggeration in nature, and any one who 
is either far above, or far below the mediocrity of 
men, must necessarily be misunderstood and shunned. 
But he has this glorious privilege-—-that, whereas no 
labour can possibly exalt a pedant or a dunce to the 
dignity of an original and true man, so no drudgery, 
however laborious, can quite lower him to a man of 
detail: he sees novelty everywhere, and can become, if 
he please, a high order of the man of detail, but the 
other can never become aught else than himself, 

Ordinary men are superstitious in their belief of all 
received opinions, fearing to contradict, on their bare 
conviction, dogmas which have been long established, 
and are popularly accredited, but Genius trusts in its 
convictions alone, and has such faith in its own keen- 
ness and sincerity, that the adverse opinion of a 
million opponents is but regarded as a small matter. 
The doctrines so hugged by the masses are genius 
grown old—in ruin and decay. Every age requires its 
new organon, and its connexion with the inner world, and 
if it hold not communion with the eternal spirit, it will 
never rank higher than an age of detail—there will be 
no grand and wide view—no comprehensive range and 
gigantic grasp. Such will be an era of worn-out 
systems and paltry subdivisions. 

The much-vexed questions of free will and 
destiny are favourite subjects of declamation 
with our author. For such passages we must 
refer our readers to the book itself. A man 
who has the courage to think out this awful 
problem, and the resolution to solve it to his 
own satisfaction, has a right to be listened to 
when he tells us the sober results of his painful, 
earnest reflection. A true and an honest man, 
who calmly imparts to us what he conceives 
to be truths, acquired by sad and solemn self- 
examination, should be heard with attention. 
But he must expect no more—he must look for 
no conversions. Every one must form his own 
creed in the matter of predestination, or take 
on trust what his spiritual pastors and masters 
tell him about it. The general character of our 
author's belief on this point may be seen in the 
subjoined short passage :— 

It is evident, therefore, that considering the in- 
fluences, whether favourable or otherwise, under which 
each of us has lived, that every man does his uttermost, 
and can do no more. When the yoice speaks, we 
listen, and listen we must. When there is “no voice, 
nor any that answered,” then we worship like Baal, 
like they of old. I will never believe that any man is 
wilfully bad, or that he acts against his own interests, 
if he knows it. If he be idle, it is because he has no 
energy, not because he has, and refuses to use it— 
refuse he cannot; if energy be in him, he will be 
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energetic; if he be given to crapulence and vice, it is 
because no stronger power is in him—not that the 
power is there, and he will not use it ; if the power be 
there, he must use it ; it becomes his character; it is 
he himself; it is his will. If I be one of nature’s 
mistakes, let me, together with a company of kindred 
mooncalves, go to gaol, or workhouse — strangle me as 
you would strangle a monster or a mad dog. But as 
you do not impute the rabies in the dog to his volition, 
why impute my vice to mine? It is quite proper that 
society should be weeded of vicious persons, of liars, 
and murderers. Let us so weed society, without 
blaming tares for being tares, but simply burning them 
because they are not wheat. 

The reflections on some of the world’s heroes 
in the extract we are now about to quote, evince 
a philosophic comprehension of the minds and 
motives of transcendent conquerors. 


I shall here give some account of a few of the 
notable men whom I from time to time met in these 
regions. One day, at Logos, while crossing the Grand 
Square, on that side nearest The Columns of the Sun, 
I saw four famous men, in company, one of whom, by 
his massive head and well known features, I at once 
recognized as Napoleon; the others were Wallenstein, 
Cesar, and Alexander the Great. These mighty deso- 
lators of the earth were in earnest conversation to- 
gether. I regretted that no man of my own country 
could be found worthy to rank with these heroes, and 
make a fifth in this august company. Their discourse 
was not of legions, or the strategies of war, or the past 
career of glory and crime which they had run. These 
were the mere weapons with which each had striven to 
work, out the shadowy conceptions of his own taciturn 
soul, and to these no allusion was made. But they 
were questioning the wills of the fates in which they 
had all been believers during life. One had called 
himself the child of destiny, another had studied many 
a dark horoscope, and looked upwards at the dim 


Cassiopeia for counsel and sanction in every hazardous 
struggle. He had said— 
“There’s no such thing as chance ; 


And what to us seems merest accident, 
Springs from the deepest source of destiny.” 

Another had said to the faint-hearted pilot, “ Fear 
not, coward, thou carriest Cesar!” They all believed 
in dreams and divinations, in aspects and signs of the 
heavens, presaging human events, However barbarous 
such acts appear, and however great their ignorance, 
these men, nevertheless, excelled in the greatest 
element of greatness. They took their vantage-ground 
from inward intuition always, from rule and measure 
never, and they used war and havoc as mere means to 
some accomplishment which they deemed themselves 
called upon to perform. With all of them, the 
spiritualist was always above the soldier, and it was 
this which gave them such terrible influence over 
men’s minds. 

One more extract and we have done. 
are brave truths in this passage :— 

The human race—aye, even to a man—if you scan 
it closely, lives in a certain sort of frenzy, and certain 
mild, quiescent natures appear more compact and 
contented than they really are. What thousands of 
irritating thoughts are they bound to endure in silence! 
What terrible and fitful suspicions sometimes, and 
hours of dreadful doubt, which need all the weight of 
those heavy tempers to quell! They quail before a 
solitary thought, and dare not be alone. It is their 
best policy always to be occupied, and never to break 
the solemn mockery of this happy ease. It is thus, 
because life and power proceed from within to the out- 


There 
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ward, and this truth we fear to trust, fancying it may 
contradict a most circumspect course of life. Why not 
act ni ? Why dread a thought, because it is 
new? Why fear to be original? Throw yourself into 
the strong current of nature, and she shall bear you 
onwards on those buoyant billows in glorious career. 
We learn from the senses, or the remembrance of 
old ideas, but the new suggestion is, therefore, not the 
less new, because it flows through sense. Electricity 
is communicable by means of a piece of wire, but who, 
therefore, argues that the wire is electricity? Thoughts 
are developed by means of words, who, therefore, 
argues that thoughts are but words? What are the 
limits of this all-pervading intelligence? We are 
accustomed to give it different names, Some call it 
tact — originality — thought — genius ; fanatics call it 
inspiration. What outrage does it not play with us 
from the highest grade of mind to the lowest? [If it 
create words, which breathe “ harmonious numbers,” 
it is called Poetry; if it prompt a sculptor to bold out- 
line and original conception, it is called Art; if it 
inhabit Beethoven, it is called Music ; if it win Marengo 
or Austerlitz, it is termed Generalship ; if it found a 
new creed, it is called Heresy and Schism; if it win a 





You have heard of them. 


Tas work, although published at New York, 
is the production of an Englishman, who de- 
scribes himself as having formerly belonged 
to the London press. It consists of sketches 
of various notabilities, of different nations, 
political, artistic, and histrionic, all equally 
badly done. The bad taste of descanting on 
the family and private circumstances of living 
celebrities cannot be too severely censured ; 
and the author has shown himself by no 
means scrupulous in his remarks on the 
character of his victims. In treating of him- 
self, however, he is much more gracious, ¢.g., 
the following passages : 

The king, as almost all the German princes are, was 
@ patron of art as far as his means would allow him; 
and the Dresden Gallery is one of the finest resorts for 
the student in the whole of central Europe. English 
talent was there very homeopathically represented. 
Myself and Sir William Don, who was at that time re- 
siding in the Russian Palace in the Moritz Strasse. 
were its only representatives. 

With Giebel chance made me peculiarly intimate. 


By Q. 
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fortune, it is called Luck ; if it write a dashing review, 
or compose a slashing “leader,” it is called gin-and- 
water, which in all probability it is. 

We have given our readers a sufficient in- 
sight into Olympus to show that its author is 
no conventionalist, that he is a bold aud an 
original reasoner. With all his conclusions we 
are far from agreeing. Of some of his views we 
disapprove. With many of his opinions we differ. 
But we welcome in him a new thinker,—a man 
who understands the true meaning of the old 
Saxon word think,—and who elaborates his 
thoughts and vivifies them, till they actually 
become things. As we close his book, we feel 
that we have been conversing with one who 
is not likely to stand still, but who must go on 
further yet with his investigations into the 
science of life, and so we will not leave him 
with an adieu, but with the more cheerful au 
revoir. 


New York: Redfield. 1854. 

A singular circumstance, which there is no necessity 
for my relating here, had commenced our acquaintance- 
ship. He did me the honor of seeing what he fancied 
was genius in myself—I need not say whether I 
coincided with him or not. Personal vanity perchance 
induced me to concur with his flattering opinion. 


Q. calls on a lady. 

The handsome boy—for why should I not say I had 
been very good-looking—had not faded from her 
memory. 

The following is a specimen of the manner 
in which Q. deals with the physical appearance 
of a gentleman we believe to be still alive : 

Fat and fleshy as he was, with a villainously low 
forehead, but a huge and sensual-looking head, my 
perverse imagination set him down as a modern and 
literary Rhadamanthus. 


His remarks on family squabbles and concerns 
are still more offensive. He seems to have 
gathered up every petty story ever circulated 
for the gratification of morbid curiosity. We 
have seldom seen so contemptible a production. 





Recollections of the Mess-Table and the Stage. By Henny Curtixc. London: T. Bosworth. 1855. 


Recommenpixe your friend to read straight 
through a book of anecdotes, let them be ever 
so entertaining, would be something like asking 
him to sing achorus. A little of this kind of 
literature at a time goes a great way; and, like 
temperance comestibles, is very satisfying for the 


price. Originality, for a book of this description 
in the present epoch, is quite indispensable, and 
the author appears to have kept this end in 
view, since we have, fortunately, stumbled upon 
no “ Old Joe's” in disguise, either on the Stage 
or at the Mess-Table. The author's reml- 














RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MESS-TABLE AND THE STAGE. 


niscences connected with the stage are the most 
successful. In the military portion of his book 
there is, here and there, a slight infusion of the 
Green-room that is by no means an improve- 
ment. The officers of the British army do not 
usually converse in the language of Shakespeare ; 
and the anecdote of “The Stingy General” 
(who, never known to ask any one to dinner or 
to eat any himself, was discovered dining in a 
drawer of his writing-table, which he is unable 
to close in time to prevent detection) reminds 
one rather too strongly of a trick in a pantomime. 

The scene between Kemble and the Highland 
Thane is, we think, one not the least worthy of 
our notice. 


Stephen Kemble used often to laugh at the strange 
candidates who presented themselves for first class 
business when he was manager at Durham. One day, 
a tall, raw-boned Highlander begged to be allowed to 
give a specimen of his powers in Macbeth. 

“ My dear Sir,” said Kemble, “ you could not possibly 
act the part. It’s only wasting my time to listen 
to you.” 

“ Hoot tout!” said the Scot, “ what for could I no 
act it—eh ?” 

“T must decline giving my reason,” replied Kemble. 

“Wull ye no’ hear me, mon, before ye decide?” 
urged the Scot. “TI tell ye I've a grand conception 0’ 
the part. I'll gie ye just one touch whether ye will 
or no.” 

And immediately starting back as if a bullet had hit 
him, he commenced the dagger scene. 

“Ts that a dagger which I see before me? gad! be 
here—let me get a grip o’ ye—” 

“ Stop, stop, for heaven’s sake!” said Stephen; “I 
really cannot bear any more.” 

What's wrong, mon ?” said the Scot; “ what's ailing 
ye? Let me finish the speech—I'm just coming to the 
grandest touch of all.” 

“Tt really will not do, my good friend,” said Kemble. 
“ Pray do not go any further.” 

“ But why?” inquired the Scot. 

“You've too much accent, since I must tell you,” 
replied Kemble ; “a most hideous accent!" 

“Me too much accent!” said the Highlander. 
“Why, I was educated at the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen !” 

“It does not signify,” said Kemble, impatiently. 
“T am sorry to say that Macbeth in broad Scotch would 
never do.” 

“Hoot!” returned the candidate, “ye're no blate 


mon. I've not a bit too much accent—and if I 
ned, what's ado? Was na Macbeth a Scot himsel, 
eh?” 


Lives of the Princesses of England. 


By Mary Anne Everett GREEN. 
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“ True,” said Kemble; “ and so was Duncan—I had 
forgotten that.” 

“Aye, was he,” returned the candidate, “and Mac- 
duff, and Malcolm, and all the clanjamfray—all Scots, 
every chiel o’ them.” 

“ Except old Siward,” said Kemble, laughing. 

“Aye, but he was a North countrymon,” returned the 
candidate. 

“ True,” said Kemble, “I had forgotten that also. 
And doubtless, he spoke with a Northumberland burr. 
How odd that we should never have thought of all this 
before, and so given the dialogue of Macbeth in 
broad Scotch. However, my good Sir,” continued 
the manager, “as the English public do not quite 
understand the Seotch dialect, we have ever since 
Shakspeare wrote the play of Macbeth, translated it 
into English upon the stage.” 

“Then ye wunna accept my services,” inquired the 
Highlander. 

“T am sorry they are not available,” replied Kemble, 
bowing the candidate out, who, in quitting, vowed he 
would go up to London, where his talents would be 
properly appreciated. . 


The following also appears a favourable 
specimen from the author's collection : 


“ What a voluminous correspondence the great Duke 
must have had,” said a gentleman one morning, whilst 
speaking about the Duke of Wellington, amongst a set 
of loungers congregated before the club-rooms at 
Cheltenham. 

“ And yet,” observed a cavalry officer, who had served 
under his Grace in the Peninsula, “the Duke, I have 
heard, himself attends to the most trifling corres. 
pondence. For instance, a friend of mine, and who 
was intimate with the Duke, told me the following story 
in exemplification of this. He was breakfasting one 
morning at Apsley House, and observed his Grace to 
smile whilst perusing one of his letters, and after- 
wards set it apart. Some time afterwards he found, 
on referring to that letter in conversation, that it had 
come from a lady totally unknown to the Duke, and 
who kept a boarding-school at Kensington. This lady 
solicited a particular favour from his Grace, namely, 
that he would recommend to her some non- 
commissioned officer, whose character stood high in his 
esteem, for the purpose of teaching her young ladies to 
walk. 

“Strange as this application was, it very much 
tickled his Grace’s fancy ; and during his morning ride, 
he called at the Senior United Service Club, and 
desired one of the servants to send immediately for 
Serjeant Murphy, of the Grenadier Guards. Upon the 
Serjeant’s arrival, the Duke directed him to attend, in 
full uniform, at —— House Academy, on the following 
morning, and mention to Miss —— that the Duke of 
Wellington had sent him there to teach her young 
ladies to walk.” 


Vol. VI. 


London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Tue present, and, we regret to say, final, volume 
of Mrs. Green’s work, contains the conclusion 
of the life of Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, 
the eldest daughter of James I. and notices 
of his three other daughters, all of whom 
died before attaining the age of two years; 
but it is principally occupied with the biography 


of the five daughters of Charles I. Their 
melancholy story is thus summed up by Mrs. 
Green :— 

The career of all of them was brief; two died in 
infancy, another, broken-hearted for her father’s loss in 
girlhood, whilst of the other two, early exiled from 
England and brought up in foreign courts, neither 
reached the age of thirty. 
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Avoiding, as far as possible, the public trans- 
actions of the period, the authoress dwells with 
womanly feeling upon the misfortunes of her 
heroines, and in perusing her touching narrative, 
we willingly forget for a while the political vices 
of the Stuarts, and yield our sympathy to their 
sorrows, and our admiration to their private 
virtues. Misfortune was the appointed lot of 
this unhappy race, and their history combines 
the strangest incidents of romance with the 
painful interest of tragedy in real life. 

Mrs. Green has performed her task in a 
conscientious and pains-taking manner; she has 
collected materials from the most varied sources, 
and illustrated her subject with the most 
elaborate detail. Her narrative is candid and 
truthfal, and though we cannot claim for her por- 
trait the life-like merits of Vandyke, we will- 
ingly ascribe to her the care and correctness of 
Gerard Dow. Occasionally, however, her ac- 
curate description of grief rises into eloquence, 
and some delicate appreciation of female sorrow 
reminds us that it is a lady’s hand that traced 
the lives. 

The lives both of Mary the eldest, and 
Henrietta the fifth, daughter of Charles I. are 
extremely interesting. 

Mary, when only ten years old, was married 
to the son of the Prince of Orange, the bride- 
groom being then of the mature age of fifteen. 
This was in May, 1641. The following year 
she left her native shores for the Hague, ac- 
companied by the Queen her mother, and under 
the escort of fifteen Dutch ships commanded 
by the celebrated Van Tromp. 


“The parting,” says Mrs. Green, “of Charles I. 
from his wife and daughter, was a scene of such emotion 
that it drew tears from the spectators. His farewell to 
the Queen was fraught with forebodings of all that each 
might have to suffer before they met again ; and to 
his daughter with a presentiment, but too true, that in 
this world he might never again look upon the gravely 
beautiful face that was so unutterably dear. He 
pressed her to his breast over and over again, covered 
her with tearful kisses, and when she had actually 
stepped on board, when the anchor was heaved, and 
the vessel under sail, he mounted the battlements of 
Dover Castle, and as long as ever it was in sight, 
repeated his salutations. 


Mrs. Green gives a clever sketch of the 
reception of the Princess in her new country. 
The pride of the Orange family in their alliance 
with “a daughter of England and grandaughter 
of France,” clashed with the republican prin- 
ciples of the democratic party, and at a supper 
given in honour of her arrival, began a contest 
“ which caused the princess many a struggle in 
after life.” 

In 1647, her husband, upon the death of his 


father, became Prince of Orange, but he did 
not long enjoy his new dignity. He died on 
the 6th of November, 1650, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age, leaving his widow within a 
fortnight of her confinement. 

It was at first attempted to conceal the melancholy 
tidings from the Princess, and to delude her with false 
reports, until the hour of nature's trial should be over; 
but this was found impossible. Her restless spirit 
drew perpetual auguries of ill; her nose had bled 
profusely ; she was haunted with visions of her dead 
father. All this she thought ominous, and her quick 
ear, ever on the alert to anything that transpired in the 
sick chamber, detected the confusion, the tread of 
hurrying feet, which told of something unusual, and 
her enquiries were too earnest, too agonising, to brook 
an evasion or subterfuge. Informed of the fatal truth, 
Mary rushed away from her attendants to the room 
where her dead husband was laid; and, heedless of 
danger or remonstrance, threw herself, with dishevelled 
hair, upon his corpse, and clung to his cold lips, 
filling the palace with wild shrieks and passionate 
lamentations, and wishes that she too had died with 
him. She fell at length into a fainting fit, and, when 
roused by means of scents and stimulants, was re- 
stored to something like calmness, and in this interval 
was carried out of the apartment. But the calmness 
was only transient : again aroused to the consciousness 
of a life that was almost hateful, her sorrow bordered 
upon distraction ; in all the restlessness of agonised 
feelings she rambled about the palace till long after 
midnight, when the exhaustion of nature compelled 
her to fling herself upon the widowed couch, and sleep 
brought with it some relief. 


Eight days afterwards, on the young widow's 
nineteenth birthday, while her husband was yet 
unburied, a son was born to her. That son was 
William III. . 

The demand upon our space precludes us 
from tracing further the sad history, but its 
perusal in Mrs. Green's volumes will well repay 
the reader. 

In the memoirs of Elizabeth, Charles’s second 
daughter, will be found some touching instances 
of the affection which bound together the 
members of his unhappy family. The biography 
of Henrietta, the fifth daughter, married to the 
brother of Louis XIV, introduces us to the Court 
of the Grand Monarque, and is at once the most 
interesting and best executed portion of the 
volume. 

In parting with Mrs. Green, we have only to 
express a hope that she will not allow herself to be 
carried on too rapidly by the ardour of author- 
ship; but will bestow as much pains on the 
graces of style and the grouping of her charac- 
ters, as she evidently does on the collection of 
materials, and the accuracy of narrative. She 
will thus best consult her own fame, and prevent 
the fruits of her industry becoming the prize 
of some more lively writer. 
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Imperial Paris, by W. Blanchard Jerrold. The 
second title of this volume “New Scenes for Old 
Visitors,” combined with the knowledge of Mr. Blan- 
chard Jerrold’s previous habits of compiling apropos 
guide-books for attractive places of resort, induced us 
to imagine that we bad before us a new guide-book to 
the sights of the French capital, likely to have a ready 
sale during the probable influx of English visitors to 
Paris this summer for the General Exhibition. But 
certainly, to any practical utility on that head, the little 
book can have no pretension whatever. It contains a 
series of sketches of Parisian life, principally among 
the lower classes, and scenes, which casual visitors, old 
or new, are never likely to witness nor to seek out in 
consequence of these descriptions. The detached 
papers are chiefly new settings to old tunes. Paris, 
however, with its infinitely varied and ever-varying 
physiognomy, will bear more variations to the same air 
almost ad infinitum. As the German song says of love, 

“Tt is an ancient story; but still ‘tis ever new.” 
The sketches are written in a lively style, and full of 
bright colour and contrasting shadings. If, as we 
suspect, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has based his different 
papers upon the many “ Physiologies” and “ Paris—one 
thing or other,” and such cheap little books, descriptive 
of the many aspects of Parisian life, with whieh the 
bookstalls in Paris have long since swarmed, he cer- 
tainly has the merit of having adapted these ephemeral 
productions so as to make them completely his own, 
and give them an original air. He has the still greater 
merit of having expunged with much tact all the 
pruriency and immorality with which these productions 
teem ; and, alas! to give true and living pictures of 
certain phases of life in Paris it could seareely be 
* otherwise—and choosing such subjects as might be 
presented before the mere eyes of q general English 
public. A tint of social philosophy, worthy of “ House- 
hold Words,” has been thrown adroitly over the scenes 
of common life ; and where those are introduced that 
paint such equivocal manners as Student and Grisette, 
and similar varieties of the “easy outre” species, 
necessarily present, the more offensive aspects of such 
life, or those considered offensive to English under- 
standings, are thrown into the deeper shadows of the 
picture, if faintly sketched at all, with much tact and 
skill. There is plenty of instruction, more or less 
profitable in its nature, to be found in the book; and 
information, upon subjects not of general interest, 
evidently based upon excellent data and careful statis- 
tical research, abounds throughout it. The historical 
matter contained in the chapter headed “ The Bois de 
Boulogne ” may be reckoned as belonging to the former 
category; among the “information chapters” may be 
reckoned “Departed this Life,” relating to the funeral 
expenses of different classes in Paris; “ More upon 
the Rabbit-skin Merchant and Rag-pickers ;” “ The 
French Waiter’s Story,” with its natural history of that 
generally deserving animal, the “Garson,” in his various 
aspects ; “ The Four Seasons in Prose,” which treats 
of the fruit and vegetable venders at different seasons 
of the year, called “Marchands des Quatre Saisons;” 
“Paris upon Wheels,” which contains accounts of 
hackney-coach and cab drivers; and “Street Notes,” 
which includes several otherwise unclassed street re- 
tailers and personages connected with street life under 
one head. ‘The general reader, however, will find 
more entertainment in “ Behind the Louvre,” which 
presents most lively and amusing sketches of the 
quack doctors and other charlatans who congregate in 
that locality; or in the picturesque description of the 
various groups that throng the great public cemeteries 
of the capital, of which the Cimitrére Montmatre is 


presented as a specimen given in the chapter entitled 
“The Pilgrims of Paris.” “The Demi Tape,” which 
contrasts Parisian coffee-drinkers with London dram- 
drinkers is also conceived and executed in the liveliest 
spirit, although full of kindly morality. The inveterate 
spirit of prejudice against all that is English, still pre- 
vailing among certain classes, in spite of the more 
general intercourse between the countries, since the 
great Exhibition of 1851, and the present alliance, and 
the persistance in preconceived and apparently irradi- 
cable notions about the English, are happily hit off 
in “The English Painted by the French.” Exag- 
gerated as this chapter may appear, as all compila- 
tions of such errors into a compact form neces- 
sarily will, it is none the less true. A great mass of 
Parisians, even after having enjoyed a bright sum- 
mer week in London, will go home to inform their 
friends that they were enveloped in a thick fog during 
their whole stay. A /euilletonist of a leading Parisian . 
paper, not long ago informed the public that he had 
had the pleasure of witnessing a “ box” between “ des 
jeunes Lords” and some old “watchmen:” and an 
ancient Legitimist gentleman gravely informed us, the 
other day, that he had gone frequently to Smithfield to 
witness the humours of the “ Wife-Market,” but 
without success ; we maliciously told him that he had 
probably chosen the wrong day, and had better go to 
that pleasant locality every day until he hit on a right 
one. Although of little or no use as a guide book to 
the foreign visitor, in spite of its second title, the book 
is a pleasant, clever, and valuable collection of papers 
on various aspects of Paris and Parisian life. 


Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore, by the Rev. 
Charels Kingsley.—This is an excellent little book. 
Its principal object is to shew the pleasure and profit 
to be gained in the pursuit of the study of any of the 
branches of Natural History, as a recreation; taking 
as an illustration that branch which exerts, perhaps, 
more fascination than any other over its followers, 
Marine Natural History. 

It is pleasantly and genially written, showing 
throughout the enthusiastic admiration which a man 
of so poetical a mind as Mr. Kingsley’s must feel in 
the contemplation of the abundant beauty spread by 
the Creator over all his works. 

Such books as this, those of Mr. Gosse, Mr. Harvey, 
and other labourers in the same field, cannot fail to be 
of service in pointing out the benefits of following the 
study of any division of science for its own sake. 
There is too much tendency, at the present day, to value 
knowledge merely at what it will bring ; to consider it 
as a possession, which will enable men to pass with 
honour through the world, and to lose sight of the 
far nobler pleasure and advantages to be derived from 
the earnest search after truth for her own sake. The 
careful and methodical acquisition of one branch of 
knowledge is of more value, as a healthy exercise for 
the mind, than a superficial acquaintance with all sorts 
of subjects, mainly derived from the Lecture Room and 
the Newspaper; albeit the latter may lead a man o mix 
with more eclat in what is called “ general society.” 

The pursuit recommended by Mr. Kingsley has the 
further advantage of furnishing a health-giving 
exercise for the body as well as the mind; a matter of 
great importance to the sedentary workers of our great 
cities. 


Tit for Tat; or, American Fixings of English 
Humanity. Clarke and Beeton, 1855.—This purposes 
to be the production of an American lady, and to have 
been called forth by the alleged pseudo-sympathy 
bestowed some time since upon “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
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The perusal of very few pages, however, suffices to 
show that the tale has been written by an Englishman. 
In his zeal to palliate the damning practice of slavery 
in America, he inveighs in strong language against 
chimney-sweeping by boys, as practised in this 
country ; a trade that unquestionably cannot be too 
strongly reprobated. At the same time, it should be 
borne in mind, that “two blacks do not make one 
white ;” and that however brutal and detestable the 
conduct of some master sweeps in the provinces 
(for chimney-sweeping by boys has long been 
abolished in London) in buying children of their 
parents at 5s. Od. per head, and murdering them subse- 
quently by slow degrees, this does not in the slightest 
degree palliate the villainy of a nation incessantly 
boasting of its freedom, and yet retaining so many 
myriads of its population in the most abject degrada- 
tion. Right well did the honest indignation of the 
poet burst forth in those memorable lines :— 

**Oh! Freedom, Freedom !—how I hate thy cant, 

Not Eastern bombast, nor the savage rant 

Prom Homan Mero—dows 

From Nero—down to Russian Paul, 

ee ee ae a Se, to See 

As the rank jargon of that factious race, 

Who, poor of heart, igal of words, 

Born to be slaves, yet struggling to be lords, 

But pant for license, while they spurn control, 

And shout for “ rights,” with rapine in their soul.” 

It is unfortunate, that those who are so anxious to ad- 
vovate the cause of injured Yankeedom, do not 
remember that the attack they depreeate so much 
emanated from one of themselves! It surely ought 
not to be deemed an unpardonable offence, that an 
Américan book should have found a large circle of 
readers among the middle classes here. 

The story into which the anthor incorporates his 
satire is told with some smartness, interspersed with 
considerable and oft-repeated invective against the 110 
M.P.'s, who, on the 19th of last May, threw out the 
“ Chimney-Sweeper’s Bill” by their votes. Interwoven 
in the fiction are some tolerably clever sketches of 
“The Duke,” Lord Brougham, and some other well- 
known publie characters. The author has evidently 
several of the qualifications of a “popular author,” and 
would write better were he less opinionated and 
dogmatical. 

Philosophy of The Fall. London: Bosworth. 1855. 
—A carefully written and earnest work, which will 
be read with deep and painful interest by all who 
think at all deeply and seriously on the great question 
which it discusses. Man was made after God's own 
image. It is to ascertain how remotely that type is 
sustained that our author turns his reflections and 
arguments. ‘hat the divinity of man is maintained, 
although deteriorated, Mr. Topham has no doubt; but 
whether his theory is worked out is a question, the 
truth of which it will take much time and much thought 
to elucidate. We cannot but commend Mr. Topham’s 
work to the careful attention of all. The earnest work 
of an earnest man, it cannot but do good to those who 
may peruse it. 

Haymaker's Histories. Bell, Fleet-street.—Two little 
unpretending volumes of poetry, containing many 

sages of unaffected simplicity and sweetness. 
They will please many, and can give offence to none. 

Thorney Hall, by Holme Lee. Smith, Elder, and Co., 
London.—There is always something stiff and awkward 
about the style of an autobiography, and the one under 
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our notice does not offer much attraction to redeem it 
from this rather sweeping charge. : 

The fabric of “ Thorney Hall” is lightly built, and— 
perhaps the author thinks—does not therefore need 
very elaborate working ; nevertheless there is a com- 
bination of the trite and the fabulous which is not 
altogether congrnous, and there is such an old-fashioned 
aud primitive air about the early chapters, that we are 
hardly prepared for a wind-up which brings us into the 
recent excitements of Alma and Sebastopol. 

However, no story that has issued from the press 
within the last few months seems to be able to arrive at 
its conclusion without this very opportune and effective 
assistance, and we cannot help wondering in what 
direction their authors would have turned, when dis- 
tressed for a stirring termination, had they not been 
provided with this most prolific and accommodating 
resource. 

The principal character we distinguish among the 
various members of the “old family,” whose pedigree 
and circumstances are brought before us, is Hugh Ran- 
dal, the son of a watchmaker in a country town, who 
discovering that his grandfather, Squire Ralph, the 
former owner of Thorney Hall, was 2 man of fortune 
and good connection, makes it the scheme and business 
of his life to regain possession of the family property, 
and restore it to its ancient dignity and position. By 
dint of sacrificing every thing except honour to the 
gratification of his ruling passion, he at length struggles 
through all difficulties, triumphs over all obstacles, and 
succeeds in receiving the alienated estate and deserted 
family-mansion, which he fills with costly furniture, and 
re-peoples with an establishment as bustling and noisy 
as were those of his wealthiest ancestors. However, his 
ambition is only gratified to be disappointed, and the 
volume closes upon a sorrow-stricken and lonely old 
man, the last of his race, weeping over the bereavement 
of a beautiful wife and only son, and reduced to the 
necessity of seeking for an heir to his hard-earned 
—— in the child of a runaway brother, who had en- 
isted as a private in one of Her Majesty's regiments 
of Foot. 

There is not much moral in all this, but there are 
some well delineated and natural details of character 
which ought to please. 


Discoveries in Chinese ; or, The Symbolism of the Pri- 
mitive Characters of the Chinese System of Writing, as a 
Contribution to Philology and Ethnology, and a Practical 
Aid in the Acquisition of the Chinese Language, by 
Stephen Pearl Andrews. Charles B. Norton, New York. 
—Mr. Andrews professes to have discovered a clue 
whereby that hopeless mass of complicated incongruities 
denominated the Chinese language may be rendered- 
at once intelligible and accessible. We have not deemed 
the matter of sufficient general interest to warrant 4 
critical examination of his theory. He has, however, 
evidently devoted much patient research to his subject; 
and his labours appear to be highly appreciated by 
American philologists. 

Hitherto, a thorough knowledge of Chinese has not 
been thought obtainable under about ten hours’ study 
daily for fifty years. Mr. Andrews has devised a more 
rapid and agreeable mode of acquiring the same degree 
of proficiency. Notwithstanding, however, all the faci- 
lities afforded by the new system, few of English readers 
will care to trouble themselves with an alphabet com- 
prising 30,000 difficult symbols ! 

Lays and Lyrics, by C. Rae Brown. Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. 
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RESUME. 


Our impression is, that although books are 
printed in big cities, very few are exclusively 
read in large towns, especially such capitals as 
Paris. There is an immense amount of news- 
paper reading here—no one can doubt that fact. 
The circulation of the Parisian journals is 
something enormous. Few, from the imperial 
courtier to the cabman, think of going to bed 
without having read ‘La Presse” or some 
other evening paper. But who reads the heavy 
books ? We have not seen half-a-dozen men or 
women with an octavo in their hands in as many 
weeks. Nor do people in the salons talk much 
about the literature of the day. It is true, the 
war gossip just now is more exciting, and a 
telegraph from the Crimea will any day take 
the wind out of Mad™ Sand’s or Dr. Veron’s 
sails, and leave them in a dead calm on the 
high seas of literature. French authors, with 
all their powers of the improbable, horrible, 
unnatural, terrific and diseased-passion, cannot 
stand against the half-dozen lines which come 
from Sebastopol. No one will look back. 
M. Dupin has published his “ Memoires” at 
an unfortunate period. He treats of the troubles 
of the Orleans family in the roar of distant 
battle. Had this work appeared at any other 
time it would have attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Independent, too, of external events, we 
have the Palais de I'Industrie, which occupies 
public attention, and will itself create a new 
world of literature in time. But for the mo- 
ment, the vast gathering feeds the eye more than 
the mind—people are engaged in seeing more 
than reflecting. Paris is on the tip-toe of 
expectation for fights abroad and sights at home. 
The bookseller thrives best, I suspect, at the 
periods of repose. Who, for example, will now 
read M. E. Delessert’s ‘‘ Semaines dans I'Ile de 
Sardaigne?” And yet this is a very amusing 
gossiping work. Neither the Greeks nor the 
Romans despised the island almost forgotten by 
modern tourists. The author gives very amusing 
pictures of the principal towns, and relates 
anecdotes with a dash and spirit peculiar to 
our neighbours. He tells us what inns to avoid 
with all the savage irritation of a young traveller. 
Those who have grown sore in travel generally 
become placid in temper; more particularly 


continental people. There are certain English- 
men, indeed, who never forgive the landlord 
who does not supply tea and Dublin stout! 
We are told that Cagliari, the chief attraction 
of Sardinian towns, is a terrible place for court- 
ships, which appear to be carried on in the 
Spanish fashion from terraces al fresco. The 
most practical features of M. Delessert’s book 
are his observations on the natural riches of the 
soil of Sardinia, with hints at its mineral 
wealth. 

In attempting a rapid glance at the current 
literature of the last few months we are not 
pursuing any plan. We have placed ourselves 
amongst the new works, and taken them up 
and opened them with a sort of pearl-diver's 
anxiety, at the same time not expecting to find 
a gem in all theshells. Some books, indeed, we 
have put aside as demanding more extensive 
notice than can be attempted in this short, ramb- 
ling gossip, which is rather intended as a bill-of- 
fare than a literary feed. What have we here ? 

“La Caricature en Angleterre, 1710-1855,” 
par E. D. Forques. 

This is a much more serious kind of work 
than the title indicates; thanks to the liberty 
afforded in England, no less to works of satire 
than to those of a more grave character. The 
history of the country, political and social, may 
be traced tiroughout the most laughter-moving 
series of pictures. M. Forques, leaving, as he says, 
to artists and sculptors, the unintended severer 
style of caricature, chooses the time of George I., 
and the well-known battles, not less violent 
than personal, of the Whigs and Tories. He 
also includes the rage for speculation then so 
prevalent. He explains Hogarth’s pictures and 
morals, and gives a very pleasing and concise 
history of caricature and -caricaturists. He 
makes honourable mention of our own distin- 
guished artists; but barely renders the full 
justice due to such men as Leech, Phiz, H. B., 
and Cruikshank, when he says, “their day of 
fame will come,” for to many of their ad- 
mirers (and in that term we may safely affirm 
all who understand their works are included) it 
is pretty evident they are in the full zenith of 
fame, without fear of diminution. It is curious 
to have the history and progress of art in this 
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particular branch. There certainly is a dash 
and cleverness about the caricatures of France 
and England in our day, far superior, in point 
of drawing, to any which preceded them. It is 
rather remarkable to find such a subject occupy- 
ing our neighbours. 

“ On Printing Paper, and Books, at the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1851, being the Report of 
the 17th of July, presented by M. Ambroise 
Firmin Didot.” 

M. Didot has evidently taken great pains to 
acquit himself well of the task allotted to him, 
and proves how admirably he was fitted for it. 
His explanations are clear to minds the most 
unaccustomed to typographical details; the 
difficulties of his work, the aids he obtained, 
and the impartiality of his opinions, being ex- 
plained. All the improvements in printing 
and engraving are given. On the covers of 
books he indulges largely, suggesting the ex- 
pediency of making the contents and binding 
agree ; for example, poems should be clothed 
in rose, naval subjects in blue, military in 
searlet. A system, he says, that would, if well 
carried out, be found no less useful than elegant. 
He quotes the ancients, who where accustomed 
to dress in robes of purple those who recited the 
[liads, to distinguish them from the reciters of 
the Odyssey, who wore blue. The third part of 
his book gives a history of paper, so succinct and 
interesting that no one can fail to understand 
it. His Report finishes with a list of the French 
contributors who obtained honourable mention 
at the London Exhibition. 

“The Triumph of the Cross,” by Jerome 
Savonarola, translated from the Latin by the 
Abbe Céleste Alix, Chaplain of Saint Genée- 
vieve. 

As political zeal was the torch that kindled 
Milton’s religious enthusiasm, so also in Savon- 
arola’s case. A desire to triumph over the power 
of the Medicis led him to disregard all danger, 
and to preach Christianity with a fervour that 
has gained him the title of apostle from his 
worthy disciple Father Lacordaire, even with 
the lapse of three centuries and a half of time. 
There is much similarity between them; in 
either case the same principles, the same means, 
are used to obtain a like result,—the overthrow 
of a false philosophy, and the substitution of 
Christianity. This spirit is strongly dissemi- 
nated through all his works, which form six 
volumes. Next to the one in question comes 
one “On Christian Simplicity;” of the trans- 
lation it is difficult to judge. The original 
is not inserted in the book; but the style 
is clear, elegant, and has the impress of exact- 
ness, possessing equally the qualities necessary 
Tr reading, with those of more abstract 
studies, 
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“La Vié de Paris,” par M. Felix Mornand. 

Now that life in Paris is so tempting 
to our travelling countrymen, it may not be 
uninteresting to have some knowledge of a 
Frenchman’s idea of Parisian life ; its comforts 
and discomforts ; its pleasures and pains. This 
book has no pretensions either to importance or 
frivolity. It gives a great deal of information 
on all subjects in a pleasant manner. One 
chapter tells ‘How to Live in Paris; How to 
Die in Paris.” The places of amusement are 
all described most piquantly, and are a capital 
advertisement for their proprietors. For an 
Englishman, this work is one of the most curious 
trifles of the spring book-crop. Half-an-hour'’s 
reading will teach one more of Parisian life than 
half-a-year's observation in a city which has an 
alphabet and language of its own, not very easy 
to master before one can read. 

“ Histoire de la Turquie,” par M. de La- 
martine. 

M. de Lamartine has written so much 
“ history ” as he chooses to call it, that his style 
has become quite solemn of late on all occasions. 
One cannot help thinking of the stage strut 
when he speaks, the action and posé of his 
sentences are very often too serious for the 
matter. However, we must be grateful for 
anything we can get about Turkey, and in this 
work there is much curious matter collected 
about the laws of succession in the East, em- 
bodying a very loose morality, it is true. All 
these things are told in a sort of solemn 
romance style, and yet they seem to wear the 
appearance of truth—no doubt the poet-historian 
is perfectly correct in all his statements, but 
one is not accustomed to the dress in which they 


- present themselves. 


There must be a great sale for illustrated 
blood-and-thunder literature. We have no end 
of small folios with “stirring” wood-cuts illu- 
minating stirring tales. Eugéne Sue is giving 
“Les Miseres des Enfants Trouvés.” There 
is really much powerful writing in this work, 
very superior to the “ Diary of a Physician,” 
and of that class of romance. The subject is 
an admirable one for going in for twenty 
volumes! Here we have eighty foolscap pages, 
with fifteen or twenty large wood cuts, for 
1 franc 10 centimes, and M. Sue’s letterpress. 
The booksellers’ shops are full of these wares, 
and we suppose they eventually get into the 
rooms of the roofs of Paris. 

* Scanderbeg, ou Turks et Chretiens en 15° 
siecle,” par M. Camille Pagenal. 

The interest excited by the perusal of this 
book must in a great measure depend on the 
reader's sentiments—those who in similar case 
would suffer wrongs patiently, leaving vengeance 
to a Higher power, will have little sympathy 
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with Scanderbeg—on the other hand, many will 
sympathise with him, and rejoice in the revenge 
he obtained. Son of Prince D'Epire and Ver- 
save, taken as a hostage by Amurat the Second, 
he so carefully concealed his real feelings, 
as at the age of eighteen to be made comman- 
der of 5000 horse, with which to fight Hungary 
—how he at once, throwing aside all disguise, 
made use of the opportunity, turned against 
Amurat, became conqueror of Croatia, abjured 
his previous faith, and devoted his life to 
revenge, is all very well told by M. Pagenal, 
who shows great anxiety to inspire his readers 
with the same admiration he feels for Scander- 
beg. Where his faults are inexcusable, he 
pleads the barbarity of the age; and gives 
examples of fearful ferocity on the part of 
other warriors of that age. A very dangerous 
precedent to set up;—heroes live “ for all time,” 
and should never seek to shelter themselves 
under subterfuges so unworthy of them. The 
taking of Constantinople is by no means the 
least interesting event detailed. 

“ Histoire du Directoire de la Republique 
Francaise,” par M. de Barante. 

“ Histoire de la Littérature Francaise sous 
le gouvernement de Juillet,” par M. Alfred 
Nettement. 

Here we have two works possessing a great 
deal of interest, as all pertaining to the time 
spoken of cannot fail to inspire; even where 
the manner is tiresome, the matter atones; one 
cannot imagine any date, however remote, on 
events yet to happen which shall place such 
books, or rather their subjects, on the shelf. 
The first named work has the great advantage 
of being from one who saw what he relates, and 
whose relation, though strongly tinged with 
Royalism, is without that strong prejudice which 
too often influences the historian. The third 
volume of this production is yet to appear, and 
will, doubtless, yet more raise the reputation of 
M. Barante. 

_M. Nettement has not made the best of his 
opportunity ; he might have given to the world 
a most delightful treat; but an air of mystery 
so pervades his writings, that difficult as it 
must have been (possessing so vast an amount 
of information), he has so pared down his 
anecdotes as to render his work as tedious as it 
is interesting. A French critic, says M. Nette- 
ment, has been solely occupied in dressing 
himself with a robe of mystery. The same 
writer complains of the negligence of the last 
portion of the book, unlike Cesar, who at the 
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last moment cared most for his mantle. M. 
Nettement has in his last pages thrown off 
the diplomatic toga, and substituted an un- 
tidy Robe de Chambre. His writing is like 
those mysterious paragraphs in fashionable 
journals, where all interest is destroyed by 
the substitution of countless stars and dashes 
for the names of the parties spoken of. 

Amongst the few political pamphlets which 
have appeared lately, is one by Emile de Girardin, 
entitled * La Paix.” The author has a theory 
of his own about peace. He says, we (that is, 
the Western Powers) ought to disarm ourselves, 
and then ask Russia to do the same! This 
would no doubt suit the Czar admirably, and 
Emile de Girardin, if he could persuade the 
world to adopt his views, might expect a pension 
from the Muscovite treasury. He says, England 
ought to dismantle Gibraltar, in order that the 
Czar might demolish Sebastopol! One can 
scarcely account for such singular folly from 
a man like Girardin. But the fact is, the 
philosophy of republican authors is always im- 
practicable. It would be no doubt a boon for 
humanity if we could persuade a barbarous 
empire, like that of Russia, to adopt self-denying 
principles, such as the highest examples of 
civilisation have never yet embraced. Such 
reasoning as we find in this book is more like 
the language of an amiable dream than the 
reflections of one who ought to know human 
nature, and those passions which have convulsed 
the world in all ages. 

Another political pamphlet, entitled “ L’Au- 
triche,” has made its appearance within the last 
few days. This brochure is by Joseph Reit- 
zenheim. The object of the author is to show 


.of what conflicting races the Austrian Empire 


is composed, and further, how impossible it is 
to expect such varied nationalities under one 
rule to form a barrier against Russia. <A 
large amount of historical matter is very 
cleverly condensed. The author concludes by 
showing the political error of sacrificing Poland, 
and looks to the restoration of that kingdom as 
an European necessity. 

We come to the conclusion that the present is 
by no means the most brilliant epoch of French 
literature. The abuses of the press in France 
have imposed a stern law, under the reign of 
Napoleon, which, although perhaps a necessity, 
is not favourable to the production of original 
works. But any sacrifice is worth making to 
get rid of Socialism, which had positively 
poisoned a certain class. 














La Turquie Actuelle. 


To those who desire to form a correct idea of 
Turkish manners and customs, as they really 
exist at the present time, we conscientiously 
recommend this little book. 

The author seems to have been singularly 
fortunate in his opportunities of making ob- 
servations, and of acquiring interesting facts 
and opinions, new to general readers, and of 
which his volumes are full. He has lived in 
the midst of the people whose hebits and 
customs he describes; he has visited their 
palaces, their mosques, their streets, and their 
bazaars; nay, on one occasion, he has even 
been admitted within the forbidden precincts of 
the harem ; and the result of his experience is 
a book, full of life and truth, and differing 
meritoriously from those volumes with which 
the public has lately been sated, written by 
travellers who have spent three or four weeks 
in Turkey, living entirely among their own 
countrymen, or in the society of their drago- 
man; and who, accepting as gospel every idle 
story they hear, or impressed with preconceived 
opinions, which they are determined to have 
confirmed, return to their native country to 
repeat such stories, and publish them to the 
world in works that, for the most part, have the 
appearance of a mere rechauffé of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. 

The volume now before us acquires great 
value from the numerous sketches of individuals 
whose names have latte-ly become celebrated in 
European ears. Among these, we may enu- 
merate the names of the Sultan Abdul-Medjid, 
the Emir Béchir, Mehemet Ali, Omer, Réchid, 
Riza, and Moussa Pacha, and A'ali Pacha, the 
present Grand Vizir, whom M. Ubicini de- 
scribes as— 

Le ministre le plus Européen de la réforme aprés 
Réchid, auquel il a suecédé en qualité de grand vizir. 


_ We extract the description of the Sultan, as 
it offers a correct and prepossessing portrait of 
that unhappy prince. 

Le sultan Abdul Médjid Khan, trente et uniéme 
souverain de la famille d’Osman, le vingt-huitieme 
depuis la prise de Constantinople, est Agé aujourd'hui 
de trente-deux ans, Il est impossible de le voir sans 
étre frappé et presque attristé de la mélancolie douce 
qu’exprime son visage. Ce qui domine dans l'expres- 
sion de sa physionomie, apres la tristesse, c'est la bonté: 
une bonté poussée souvent jusqu’a la faiblesse. Ila 
horreur du sang, et ses ministres n'ont jamais pu 
obtenir de lui qu'il signat une sentence de mort pour 
crime d'Etat. Depuis son avénement, il n-y-a pas en 
dix exéeutions capitales A Constantinople. "Cette pitié 
pour le faible et pour l'opprimé s’exerce jusque sur les 
animaux, Un jour qu'il se promenait dans son jardin 
de Tchéragan, un chien de la rue, poursuivi par ses 
confréres du voisinage, se sauva, je ne sais comment, 


dans la demeure impériale, et vint se réfugier tout 
sanglant dans les jambes du sultan. Les gardes 
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s'avancérent pour le tuer. Il les arréta: “ Que l'ombre 
du Padichah le protége,” dit il. 11 ordonna qu'on lavat 
les blessures du pauvre animal, et lui fit construire, a 
Yendroit méme ov il était venu tomber a ses pieds, une 
niche que l'on montre aux visiteurs. Le sultan a pris 
en affection son pensionnaire, et chaque jour il lui 
rend visite. 

In this anecdote we see an interesting ex- 
ample of an amiable quality, not peculiar to the 
Sultan, but inherent in every Turk, and in the 
practice of which, Christian nations have much 
to learn. We allude to the general benevolence 
towards animals, which forms at once part of 
their religion and their nature. The affectionate 
care which they bestow on their horses, mules, 
and other beasts of burden, is well known; but 
it is not alone to those animals whose services 
repay their kind endeavours, but to every living 
thing, whose existence is not actually noxious, 
that their charity and kindliness are shown. 
An instance of this may be seen in the little 
open boxes which are attached to the walls of 
nearly every house in Constantinople, and filled 
every day with crumbs and seed for the birds. 
This principle is, however, carried to a much 
greater extent in the case of the great granaries 
at Varna, where they suffer immense losses 
from the depredations of the pigeons who fre- 
quent the spot, but to oppose whose entrance 
they cannot even be persuaded to close a 
window. ‘The Turks consider the act of de- 
stroying or maiming an inoffensive creature, for 
mere pastime, as a wanton act of cruelty, and 
they look with horror on the perpetrators of 
such a deed. 

We remember on the occasion of a voyage to 
the East, performed in the spring of last year, 
we found ourselves on board the same steamer 
with some French and English officers, and a 
highly respectable Turkish Pacha, remarkable 
alike for his embonpoint, and for the benignity 
with which he viewed our giaour practices, par- 
ticularly that of drinking wine ; in which crime, 
indeed, he was sometimes prevailed upon to 
join, probably from a charitable dislike to shame 
us by his superior virtue. There was a great 
dearth of amusement on board, and in default 
of other excitement, one of the officers proposed 
that he and his companions should try their 
skill as marksmen by shooting at the sea- 
gulls, who swept in wide circuits round our 
vessel. Rifles were accordingly brought upon 
deck, and the sport commenced. It was 
somewhat amusing, at first, to view the con- 
sternation of the Turk, as the nature of the new 
occupation broke upon him, He remained for 
some time a calm and silent spectator, which 
did not involve much sacrifice of feeling, since 
the actors in the scene, being apparently rather 
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out of practice, or unused to the eccentric and 
concentric movements of their novel species of 
game, failed signally in every attempt. At 
last, however, one youth, more skilful or more 
fortunate than the rest, managed to hit a flying 
victim in the wing. The bird dropped heavily 
upon the water, and while exclamations of 
“bravo! bravo!” resounded on board the vessel, 
it gave vent to its suffering in a succession of 
of those mournful and piercing shrieks peculiar 
to its kind. The old Turk could stand the 
spectacle no longer; he cast a slow glance 
around, and seeing nothing but amusement and 
triumph depicted on every countenance, he gave 
a deep and long-drawn sigh of disgust, and with 
a muttered ejaculation of “ Allah kerim !” (God 
is merciful,) he retired to his cabin, to envelope 
himself in the fumes of his chibouque, that 
solace for every ill; nor could he be persuaded 
to emerge again for the remainder of the day. 

Even the dog, which is considered an unclean 
beast among Turks, shares in the general 
benevolence extended to all animals. The dogs 
of Constantinople already possess a world-wide 
reputation ; their sagacity, their exclusiveness, 
and their number, have often been the subject 
of remark. We have continually seen, as 
M. Ubicini describes, Turks step aside into 
the dirtiest part of the road, to avoid molesting 
or disturbing the canine occupiers of the path, 
and there is no inhabitant of Stamboul, who 
does not leave every morning, at his doors, his 
contribution to the repasts of the dogs of his 
quarter. 

Our author gives a remarkable anecdote of 
the habits and sagacity of these dogs, which, 
from our personal observations, we are well 
inclined to credit, ‘‘ strange though the tale 
may be.” 

Ils (les chiens) ont, d’ailleurs, conservé intactes les 
anciennes meurs. Ils vivent par bandes séparées qui 
entretiennent entre elles des rapports de voisinage, a 
la condition de ne point violer leurs territoires réci- 
proques. Comme chaque bande est nourrie par les 
habitants du quartier ov elle réside, elle tolére difficile- 
ment l’admission d'intrus qui porteraient préjudice a 
la masse en partageant son droit a l'assistance pub- 
lique. On ne déroge ala régle que dans des cas ex- 
traordinaires. Un jour j’assistai de ma fenétre a une 
seéne de maurs singuliére, et qui est restée dans mon 
esprit comme un indice de l'intelligence et du bon 
naturel de ces animaux, qui semblent d’ailleurs, par 
leur instinct, échapper a toute éducation domestique. 
Deux chiens d'une tribu voisine, qui en poursuivaient 
un troisiéme blessé, firent irruption sur le grand espace 
vide, dévasté par l'incendie, qui s’étendait devant ma 
fenétre. Au méme instant une demi-douzaine de 
chiens, couchés au milieu des décombres, s’élancérent 
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avec impetuosité pour venger Ja violation de leurs fron- 
titres, et, aprés un combat acharné, mirent en fuite les 
envahisseurs. Restait la chien blessé, qui s’était blotti 
tremblant dans un coin en attendant qu'on décidat de 
son sort. En effet, les vainqueurs, aprés l’avoir flairé 
a tour de réle, s’étaient formés en conseil 4 quelque 
distance et paraissaient se consulter. A la fin l'un 
Weux, s'étant détaché du groupe, alla chercher le 
fugitif, auquel il eut I'air d’adresser quelques questions, 
et, satisfait sans doute de ses réponses, le ramena au 
quartier général, ob on lui donna un restant d’os a 
ronger. A partir de ce jour, il fit partie de la troupe. 

M. Ubicini contradicts many popular fallacies 
very generally credited, respecting the laws and 
customs of the Turks; and among them, the 
common delusion that the Sultan has the legal 
privilege of marrying as many wives as he 
pleases. This fallacy has probably taken its 
source from the old legends of the Arabian 
Nights, and has been handed down by story and 
song, where we are repeatedly assured that the 
Sultan— 

“Has wives as many as he will.” 


Now the fact is the very reverse of this; and 
our author shows usthe rea] state of the case 
in the following passage :— 

De tous les Osmanlis, le sultan est le seul qui puisse 
se plaindre de l'inégalité des conditions. A Ja fois au- 
dessus et au-dessous de tous, il est privé du droit de 
contracter un mariage légal. La loi, qui accorde quatre 
femmes légitimes a tout croyant en état de les nourrir, 
le condamne a n’avoir que des concubines au lieu - 
d'épouses, et Je peuple, en parlant de lui, ne le désigne 
jamais que par ce mot: le fils de l’esclave. 

Our readers may be inclined to consider the 
difference referred to in the above paragraph as 
merely nominal, but we can assure them that 
more importance is attached to it among the 
Turks than is commonly believed, and the 
glimpse M. Ubicini gives us of the arrange- 
ments of the Sultan’s harem, shows us that the 
Padishah is by no means that enviable being, in 
his domestic life, which has hitherto been repre- 
sented. 

M. Ubicini displays a remarkable knowledge 
of the laws and statistics of the country he de- 
scribes. If we were to seek for a fault in his 
interesting volume, we should say that his 
regard for the people among whom he has lived 
so long, induces him to view everything re- 
specting them with a partial eye, and that, 
consequently, some of his descriptions are drawn 
rather en couleur de rose. His partiality, how- 
ever, does not lead him so far as to detract from 
the veracity of his statements, and, after all, it 
is a fault on the right side, and one which his 
readers will be well inclined to overlook. 
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L’Empereur Alewander IT., Souvenirs Personnels. Paris. 


A work which appears to promise an insight 
into the character of a ruler, upon whom the 
destinies of Europe to a great degree depend, 
is taken up with unusual interest, and more 
especially when the reader is led to believe that 
this insight is to be given him from “personal 
recollections " which necessarily infer personal 
acquaintance. In the tolerably thick volume 
of M. Léonzon le Due, however, the reader, if 
he permits himself to be allured by this implied 
promise, will be greatly disappointed ; for the 
insight into the character of the present Emperor 
of Russia, conveyed by his book, scarcely goes 
beyond the popular opinion entertained from 
various sources, and generally expressed by 
public prints upon his aecession to the throne ; 
and there is nothing said during the whole book 
which could lead to the inference that the 
author's “ souvenirs personnels ” arose from any 
personal acquaintance with the Prince, or, in- 
deed, have any reference to the title of the 
work. : 

M. Léonzon le Due informs us that he was 
sent from his own country on a scientific and 
literary mission to Finland ; and, as he seems to 
have made so protracted a stay in that country, 
as to be called a “ Finlands bo,” a child of Fin- 
land, his second title of “ personal recollections ” 
has probably reference more immediately to that 
country and its University, of which he gives a 
lengthy, laboured, and, in some respects, valuable 
history; and as Chancellor of the University, 
the Czarewitz Alexander—for he was nominated 
to this post at the age of eight years—finds 
his natural connexion with these souvenirs. 
There are a few scattered pages, however, in the 
course of the book, and chiefly towards the end 
of the volume, in which, if no very new light is 
let in upon the character of the present Emperor 
of Russia, matter of interest is to be found ; 
and there can be no doubt, from collateral 
evidence, that if the author's information is not 
obtained from personal intercourse, it is derived 
from excellent sources. 

Confided first to the care of General Mérder, 
who is mentioned as a man “ modest, kindly, 
and generally esteemed,” the young Prince, at 
the death of his tutor—a death attributed, as so 
many others in semi-savage Russia, to poison— 
was placed in the hands of Joukowsky, a poet, 
who is said to have formed himself in the 
English and German schools of poetry (in con- 
tradistinction to the French), and was well 
known as a translator of Schiller. Joukowsky 


is described by an author as a “ brave homme ” 
endowed with all the better qualities of the 
mind. Under the inspiration of Joukowsky, the 
Czarewitz was “taught to appreciate and love 


his country—to comprehend its vast resources. 

. But, at the same time, the poet, proceed- 
ing upon the principle, that no race has sufficient 
force within itself unless mixed with other 
races, and that, of all the elements of civilisa- 
tion, the western element was the most vigor- 
ous and flourishing, directed the attention of 
his young pupil to Western Europe, and showed 
him all that he might here appropriate”—a 
curious expression, by the way! “The Emperor 
and Empress seconded the work of Joukowsky 
according to the personal instincts of each ; the 
latter encouraging the European; the former 
the purely Russian tendency. Neither of the 
two could claim an exclusive triumph; so that 
the efforts of the poet-tutor established in the 
mind of the young Prince an harmonious com- 
bination of the two elements. The success of 
his system of education was favoured by the 
aspect of affairs at that period. . . . It was not 
until afterwards that Nicholas, soured by the 
Polish revolution, and ‘swayed by the hatred 
and contempt which the dynasty of Louis 
Philippe inspired in him, raised the standard 
of reaction against the policy of Alexander I. 
The seed, however, was already sown. It could 
but blossom and bear fruit.” Of course, the 
young Grand Duke received all the instruction 
in languages, science, military tactics, and 
government policy, which his position required. 
“The poetical influence of Joukowsky contri- 
buted singularly to the development of the finer 
qualities of his mind. The tutor communi- 
cated to the pupil that enthusiasm for the good, 
the beautiful, the great, the exquisite taste, the 
glowing sensibility, which distinguished his own 
works.” 

In a later portion of his somewhat rambling 
work, M. Léonzon le Due gives the following 
ee of the character of the present 

mperor of Russia developed by this system of 
education. After a favourable description of 
his person, and his picturesque appearance in 
the uniform of a Circassian regiment, the author 
proceeds as follows:— 


It has been said that Alexander II. has military 
tastes. How could it be otherwise, considering the 
education given by the Emperor Nicholas to his sons” 
Still we much doubt whether they go to the extent of 
those of his predecessor: we doubt, more especialy, 
whether they will ever evince themselves in that 
brutal and petty caporalisme which the late Czar was 80 
fond of displaying. Alexander Il. has not the im- 
placable firmness of his father; but he has more noble 
and elevated views: he never fritters away his energies 
in the littlenesses of military service, and the puerile 
details of barrack life. Alexander II., however, is not 
the man of the camp and the field. He loves his ease 
and his comforts; he is fond of pleasure. .. - - 
Gentleman rather than soldier, he will probably always 
prefer the intellectual repose of the closet to the parade- 
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ground, and the drawing-room to the barrack. His 
domestic virtues endear him to his family. Peace 
reigns on his household hearth,—a peace embellished 
by the more refined pleasures. His wife gives the tone 
to all, and is admired and esteemed for her exquisite 
taste and talent. She is said to have the soul of another 
Catherine II. It is still to be seen what influence 
she will exercise on the commencing reign. Of 
gay, frank, and kindly disposition, Alexander II. sheds 
a great charm over his private life. His friends are 
devoted to him; for he is faithfultothem. ... . 
His personal feelings all tend towards the West, with- 
out shocking, however, the sincere and true of the 
national party. His preferences lean rather towards 
England than France. He has English tastes, loves 
the English, and admires the English Constitution. 
Some go so far as to say, that, were he master in his own 
Empire, he would attempt the establishment of similar 
institutions. Alexander IT. is religious; but no more, 
no less, than any other well-educated Russian, whose 
faith has been purified by contact with European 
civilisation. He must put on a very thick mask, if he 
would play the part of Orthodox Pope, as his father 
played it. This has been sufficiently proved in his discus- 
sions with M. de Nesselrode, relative to the publication 
of his last manifesto to the Synod. It is evident that he 
yielded to the imperative necessities of his position, 
rather than to his own convictions; and this cireum- 
stance has not escaped the ever-watchful suspicion of 
the ultra Russian party, 

In this appreciation of the character of the 
present ruler of Russia there is so evident a 
tendency to put forward all his better, more 
peaceful, and more amiable qualities, that the 
intentions of the author might be suspected to 
be, in reality, more “ personal ” than his souvenirs 
would appear to be, did not his patriotism shine 
forth ardently in all his political disquisitions 
upon the present state of Russia in her position 
towards Europe ; and were not his views relative 
to the character of the late Emperor and his 
policy as harsh and severe as the most ardent 
anti-Russian could desire—hasten we to say, 
only justly so. Still, his purpose and intention, 
in the scanty portions of the work, that bear 
directly upon the Emperor Alexander IT., are 
very evidently those of reassuring the world as 
to the probable destinies of Russia, in its rela- 
tions with the rest of Europe, as long as 
Alexander IT. is able to direct them. 

“The necessities of his new position,” he says, “ are 
such as he cannot immediately master. He has taken 
up the sceptre under exceptional circumstances, and 
found himself face to face with a system, which he 
cannot repudiate without some transition. He owes 
much delicacy to the memory of his father: he must 
treat with scrupulous care the old Russian party, so 
fanatically over-excited. Having been popularly repre- 
sented as weak and without consistency, he is obliged, 
perhaps, to fall into the contrary excess, at first, in 
order to counteract this opinion. That which in any 
other monarch would be deemed justice, might be 
treated in him as pusillanimity. But the day will come 
when the new Emperor will shake off the yoke and 
boldly inaugurate the era that will bear bis name.” 

“Why,” asks the author, “should not Alexander IT. 
act against his predecessor as Nicholas acted against 
Alexander I. ?” 


With all due deference to M. Léonzon le 
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Due, it may be answered—“ Because it is easier 
to lead Russia backwards towards the barbarism 
of despotism, than forwards in the way of pro- 
gress and civilisation.” 

Whilst thus expressing, with some seeming 
authority, the popular opinion long since enter- 
tained of the disposition of the present Emperor, 
the author gives, here and there, notices of his 
brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, which 
are equally in conformity with the general views 
entertained respecting this more savage Prince, 
and the contrast existing between the two 
brothers : 

“The antagonism,” he says, “supposed to exist be- 
tween the Grand Duke Constantine and his brother Alex- 
ander is real; but the qualities and faults of each are ex- 
aggerated by the respective parties that look to them as 
their leaders. The one is called a Tartar—the other not 
even a Russian at heart. In the one energy is brutal 
violence ; in the other mildness is timidity, The one, 
they say, would drag Russia back to the level of China; 
the other raise the country to the height of English 
civilisation. Certain it is that the mild and tender- 
hearted Alexander was always in his childhood the 
victim of the impetuous Constantine,” 

An amusing instahce of this rivalry, and, it 
would almost appear, hatred, between the two 
brothers, is given at an earlier. part of the 
volume. 

The intercourse between the two was always subject 
to unpleasant “rubs” (froissements); for Constantine 
never attempted to moderate either his expressions or 
his acts. One day, shortly after having been nominated, 
at a very early age, great Admiral of the Fleet, he 
caused his brother Alexander, who,came on board his 
vessel to pay him a visit, to be arrested for having done 
so without previously asking his permission, This, 
certainly, was only an act of boyish folly, for which he 
was afterwards severely punished by his father; but, 
day by day, new facts, less eccentric, perhaps, but not 
less striking, revealed the strong contrasts of character 
existing between the two elder sons of Nicholas. 

What our author says of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, on another occasion, is not without 
interest, at a time when personal character may 
have so great an influence upon the internal 
and even external policy of a country weighing 
so heavily on the destinies of Europe. 

In him the Tartar again at, as The asperities 
of the race were never effaced by the education, which 
strove to make a European of him. He looked upon 
his name of Constantine as an augury. Constantinople 
was the object of all his dreams. He studied and 
spoke Turkish. The glory of Russia excited him to 
frenzy. Perhaps, he was the almost only man of the 
whole empire who had studied its history, its manners, 
its literature, profoundly. A sincere and zealous devotee 
of the Greek Church, he knew thus how to rouse the 
sympathies of the old Russian party, and lead it in his 
own direction. His heart was given to ambition, He 
would pass days, as a boy, lying on @ map and tracing 
lines upon it; and, when ed what he was doing, he 
would say, “I am marking out what is to belong to my 
brother; what tome!” He frequently cursed the law 


of primogeniture aloud, treated it as absurd, and de- 
clared he never would submit to it. Time, it is true, 
modified this effervescence; but the nature, thus re- 
vealed, has always preserved its idiosyncracy, 








Later we are told— 
Of all the members of the Imperial family Constan- 


. tine is the only one, who, by the peculiar exaltation of 


his orthodox convictions, and by his intimate relations 
with the violent portion of the old Russian party, 
would be able to give the sacerdotal character that 
weight which would make it a powerful weapon in the 
hands of an autocrat. 

Although it has been said that the book of 
M. Léonzon le Due contains little of impor- 
tance relative to the present Emperor of Russia, 
yet many portions of the work may be read 
with much interest, on account of the informa- 
tion, valuable in great many respects, which it 
contains upon subjects connected with Russia 
and the present war, but not bearing immediately 
upon the title. Of this nature are the inci- 
dental accounts of the manners and customs of 
the Cossack tribes of the present seat of war ; 
and of the injured and crushed constitution of 
Finland and its university. The long recital 
of the journey of the present Emperor, as 
Grand Duke, to the Caucasus, is choked with 
dry details without any real living interest. 
The greater portion of the work is occupied 
with matter relative to the University of Fin- 
land, to which M. Léonzon le Duc appears to 
have given especial attention; but even this is 
frittered away with long wordy descriptions of 
a féte say upon the Jubilee of the young 
Chancellor of the University — the present 
Emperor. The efforts of the Czarewitz in 
favour of the University are detailed with that 
species of affection which appears to animate 
the author’s heart whenever he speaks of Alex- 
ander. These seem to have been constantly 
hampered by the measures taken by Nicholas 
to invalidate the constitution of Finland, in- 
duced by the fears inspired in him respecting 
the growing liberation of the country, and the 
establishment of a galling censorship, which 
weighed most injuriously upon the University. 
The continual antagonism of the present Emperor 
with Prince Menschikoff, then the governor of 
Finland, is also worthy of notice. 


The Governor General never used his power except 
to oppress; the young Academic Chancellor—the pro- 
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fessor of that intellectual supremacy which the Finnish 
people is so ready to obey—strove by all the means in 
his grasp to enoble and enlighten the country. When 
Prince Menschikoff warred to the death against the 
Finnish nationality, the Grand Duke endeavoured to 
protect it. The literary institutions of Finland were 
systematically crushed by the Prince ; they were roused 
again by the efforts of the Grand Duke... . £ At each 
new persecution of Prince Menschikoff the country 
raised its eyes to its Academic Chancellor. ‘To the one 
it devoted all its hate; to the other all its affection. 

On this subject the author, towards the con- 
clusion of his work, among the pages which are 
devoted to his appreciation of the present 
position of Sweden and the other Baltic coun 
tries, and which are some of the most genuine 
and valuable of his book, has the following 
remarks, which are full of interest, although not 
very reassuring to those who look upon the 
réunion of Finland to the ancient dominion of 
Sweden as one great means of weakening the 
power of Russia. In the present juncture they 
are worthy of extract. 

When Finland was oppressed during the sway of 
Nicholas I.,—even but a few months ago—the desire 
for a reunion of this country to Sweden found a general 
echo throughout the whole land. But itis no longer so. 
The intimate relations existing between Alexander IL., 
as Chancellor of the University, and Finland, have left 
traces that cannot so easily be effaced. The Finnish 
people cannot forget the benefits he bestowed ; and if 
ever Finland was little disposed to separate itself from 
Russia, it is now that Alexander 1I., has mounted the 
throne of his father. Finland would yield, perhaps, to 
invaders, but it would no longer open to them its arms. 

With another extract, interesting on account 
of the present cruise of the Baltic fleet, we 
must close :— 

One of the means upon which we most count in our 
operations in the Baltic, are our gun-boats. They are 
said to be invulnerable and admirably efficacious. We 
are ignorant what their number may be; but for every 
fifty or sixty gun-boats we may throw into the Baltic, 
Russia can provide at least 350, without counting a 
reinforcement of some eighty small armed-steamers 
belonging to the Yatch Club of St. Petersburg. Avis 
au pouvoir ! 

From the great mass of uninteresting matter 
which usurps a great portion of this book, other 
plums might be extracted; but we must have 
done. 





Mémoires de M. Dupin. Tome lI. Souvenirs du Barreau. Paris: Henri Plon. 


Tue title of this volume ought unquestionably 
to be “ C'est moi!” “ Ecce Deus!” or some other 
indicating with equal foree M. Dupin’s tran- 
scendental estimate of himself. A biographer 
collecting the memorials, and writing the life of 
an intimate and dear friend, cannot be much 
blamed if he ascribe to the deceased all perfec- 
tions under the sun; but M. Dupin heralds 


himself with a flourish and clang of trumpets 
louder than twenty ordinary biographers could 
produce. Nosce teipsum is a maxim having 
the sanction of the highest antiquity ; but we 
doubt whether the philosopher who first pro- 
pounded it would have considered it appropriately 
illustrated by any man who represents the 
knowledge of himself to be the knowledge that 
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there is concentrated in him every acquirement, 
as well as every innate excellence,. which are 
only found distributed, here and there, among 
the rest of his fellow-creatures. He begins 
modestly enough by saying he will avoid all 
particulars of his infancy, which are never of 
auy interest excepting in the case of “ enfans 
merveilleux,” who from their earliest years have 
passed for prodigies. ‘Mes commencements 
n'ont pas eu cet eclat.”” But every step of his 
subsequent life was the step of an intellectual 
giant. Not only did he dive into the profoundest 
depths of law, ancient and modern, protesting 
that he cannot reckon the number of times he 
has read through the Institutes and Civil Code, 
and that no part of jurisprudence has escaped 
his attention, not even that which is obsolete ; 
bat embraced with equal love and ardour, and 
with equal success, medicine, surgery, phreno- 
logy. ecclesiastical history, and the whole range 
of Roman and French literature, among which 
he was in the habit of reading Rollin, Traité 
des Etudes, Fénélon’s Dialogues sur l'elo- 
quence, once a year, Horace’s Ars Poetica, in- 
cessantly ; and as for Boileau, he knows him by 
heart. While yet a youth he became an 
“ancien,” and his rooms were crowded with 
young aspirants of all kinds, eager to enquire 
by what means he attained so varied and ex- 
tensive an amount of knowledge. 

I never made a mystery of this; but, at the same 
time, warned them that methods suitable to one person 
might not be suitable to others; and that in seeking to 
profit by the example of those we desired to imitate, 
we must adopt only so much as was suitable to our own 
genius. I reminded them that the Chancellor d’Agues- 
seau, consulted by his son as to the best mode of 
making extracts from the books he was reading, replied, 
“ Make them in the way that assists your memory best.” 


This first volume is confined to setting forth 
his renown in one character only, that of a 
barrister or avocat, and contains a well-judged 
selection from the causes in which his services 
were retained. These are divided into subjects. 
The first division contains his defence of Marshal 
Ney, and others more or less connected with 
the revolution and the revolt of the Hundred 
Days; the second, his pleadings on behalf of 
newspaper and other writers indicted for libels 
on the Government, or for exciting the passions 
of the people ; the third, civil actions, in which 
he was engaged, of the ordinary kind; and 
the fourth, those in which Louis Phillippe and 
other members of the Royal family were con- 
cerned. The majority of these well repay the 
perusal, being sketched with much vigour and 
graphic power; but whatever is attractive in 
the volume, is more or less marred by the vanity 
obtruding itself on the reader. For instance, a 


charge of suicide having been made against 
Marechal Brune, by persons suspected to be 
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implicated in his assassination, his widow pre- 
sented a memorial to the king, drawn up by 
Dupin, praying him to order measures to be 
taken for the discovery and conviction of the 
murderers. Of his own memorial he says :— 

Je fus le Redacteur de cette Requéte, dans laquelle 
je m’attachai 4 faire parler la Maréchale avec une 
dignité et une vigueur qui produisirent la plus vive 
impression sur les esprits! 

Again, being entrusted with the defence of 
three Englishmen, Wilson, Bruce, and Hutchin- 
son, who had assisted Lafayette in making his 
escape, he impresses on us that the memoir he 
composed to rebut the charge was read with 
avidity, and more than ten thousand copies 
instantly sold in London; that his address in 
court was frequently interrupted by loud ap- 
plause, despite the disapproval expressed by the 
judge ; and that 

Cette plaidoirie est une de celles qui m’ont fait le plus 
d'honneur. 

He adds, that, in remembrance of this, his 
reception in the law courts, when in London in 
1834, was most gratifying. No doubt this 
greeting was well-merited ; for it is certain the 
three Englishmen in question did contrive 
Lafayette’s escape, and that Dupin exposed 
triumphantly the exaggerated charge, founded 
on that generous act, that they had been guilty 
d'un complot dirigé en général contre le systéme 
politique de l'Europe, et ayant pour but special de 
détruire ou changer le gouvernement frangais. 

That Dupin is an avocat of high eminence, 
none will be disposed to deny; but we would 
prefer hearing his praises sounded elsewhere 
than in his own book. He scrupulously records 
every compliment paid him wherever he might 
be. One example will suffice. On his visiting 
the College of St. Acheul at Amiens, various 
recitations and other exercises were gone through 
by the pupils. In one of the dissertations on 
poetry and eloquence :— 

Se trouvait glissé l’éloge de celui que ces jeunes 
rhetoriciens appelaient. Le premier orateur du Barreau 
frangais, et devant lequel ils s’excusaient de parler de 
l'art oratoire. 

He further informs us that the superior, 
Pere Loriquet, in addressing the College, said— 

Si la carriére du Barreau était rendue difficile 4 ceux 
qui voudront la suivre, par les travaux de I'avocat 
celébre qu’ils venaient d’entendre, ils savaient du moins 
marcher sur ses traces et le prendre pour modéle, 

Among the first set of causes is the trial of 
one Marinet, May 14th, 1819, for having dis- 
charged a pistol at the Duke of Wellington's 
carriage, as he was entering his hotel in the 
Champs Elysées. The pleadings lasted five days, 
and ended in the acquittal of the accused. The 
details of the case are not given, and, indeed, 
it seems introduced for no other purpose than 








a very impertinent reference to the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Le ten de la plaidoirie avait été, en général, épi- 
grammatique, et le Constitutionnel du 12 mai, en rap- 
portant cette phrase de ma réplique: “Je n'attaque 
point la loyauté du noble duc, et je n’examine point 
comment il observe les capitulations ;" a parfaitement 
deviné ma pensée et rendu celle du public en disant 
que, “ Ala maniére ironique dont M. Dupin prononga 
cette phrase, on crut remarquer que le défenseur du 
maréchal Ney avait gardé rancune a lord Wellington.” 
—Rien de plus vrai. 

If the Duke ever heard of this he must have 
been not a little amused at the charge of not 
observing the capitulation of Paris, and quite 
in despair that Mons. Dupin had a grudge against 
him. What follows, however, in some degree 
redeems this :— 

Aujourd'hui nous sommes alliés avec l'Angleterre 
dans un but également avoué par la justice et par la 
politique. Puisse cette alliance, seellée sur les champs 
de bataille de ’'Alma et d’Inkermann par la perte du 
sang le plus généreux mélé a celui des Barbares re- 
foulés et vaincus, demeurer toujours ferme, et devenir 
= dans l'intérét de la civilisation et de la 
iberté { 

M. Dupin is so out-and-out a liberal, if not 
a republican, that, on the return of Louis XVITI., 
he affects to have been entirely ignorant of the 
names, titles, and parentage of the Royal family ; 
and asserts that this ignorance was showed by 
the mass of the people to such an extent, that 
endless pamphlets and proclamations were 
necessary to remind the nation that Louis- 
Stanislar-Xavier, first the Count of Provence, 
then Count of Lille, calling himself Louis 
XVIIL., and who emigrated in ‘92, was the 
brother of Louis XVI., beheaded in 1793; that 
the Count of d’Artois, whose emigration pre- 
ceded the rest, and was the most unpopular of 
all, had two sons, one of whom, the Duke 
d'Angouleme, married the daughter of the un- 
fortunate Marie Antoinette. 
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We suppose he represents the Royal Family 
as wholly unknown, in order to exalt himself by 
contrast ; for he tells us— 

In 1814, I was advantageously known by all the Judges 
and the public by my pleadings and my writings; and 
the meeting of the Ecole de Droit, in 1510, had greatly 
extended my reputation as a Docteur en Droit. 

His republican spirit further appears in his 
citation of Carnot’s saying that 

* Tls (les Bourbons) devraient savoir que si c’est par 
la grace de Dieu que les rois régnent, c'est aussi par sa 
grace qu'ils cessent de régner.” 

In opening the third portion of his auto- 
biography he excuses himself for giving only a 
small part of the civil causes in which he was 
engaged, by the fact, that on quitting his 
profession of Avocats they amounted to more 
than four thousand ; his manuscripts comprised 
twenty volumes folio of 7 or 800 pages each; 
and his Memoirs written for the Judges, formed 
a collection of twenty-two quarto volumes. 
We may award him the tribute of discretion 
due for making so judicious a selection from 
this wondrous mass; but those he has here 
given to the public are too formidable to allow 
of our attempting even to enumerate them. 
We will therefore conclude with a general 
expression of satisfaction in their perusal, and 
with the amusement as well as instruction they 
have afforded. He never misses an opportunity 
of the former; as, for example, in speaking of 
the Count de Boubers, one of his favourites, as 
a thorough-going Republican, he mentions a 
pamphlet written against the government and 
its pretended constitutional charter, the motto 
of which, “ Delenda est chartago,” is so arranged 
that the Delenda est charta appears at the 
bottom of the page at the corner thereof, allowing 
no room for the “ go,” which is carried over to 
the next. 





La Vie de VEmployé. Par Louis Reysavup. Paris. 


We took up the book with a confident feeling 
that a royal treat awaited us in its pertsal. 
There was a charm for us in the very name of 
Louis Reybaud, which conjured up visions of 
kindly satire and strong humour, such as de- 
lighted us, a few years back, in that cleverest 
of all modern French works, ‘‘ Jéréme Paturot.” 
We hardly like to confess how much we have 
been disappointed ; not that there is less wit, 
less bonhomie, less shrewd sense, in the “ Vie 
de l'Employé,” than in the former works. On 
the contrary, in this oh pear m0 of Rey- 
band’s, the social and political satire is even more 
brilliant and sparkling than in -the life of the 


jovial Representative of people. But there is 
less of polities, and more of plot. Surely this 
is hardly to be reckoned a demerit, our readers 
will, perhaps, remark. If they read the book, 
however, which we should decidedly recommend 
them to do, for it is a capital book, after all, we 
think they will agree with us, that in spite of 
many exquisitely beautiful little “ bits,” and a 
most painfully interesting story, the denouement 
is more than disappointing, and terribly damages 
the character of the story in an artistic as well 
as in a moral point of view. 

Edouard Mongeron, the hero, is the son of 
the widow of a village schoolmaster. The old 
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lady is reduced to the greatest penury by her 
husband’s decease; but her sister, Madame 
Petermann, widow of one of Napoleon's 
Generals, finds out her needy relative, shares 
her pension with her, and establishes young 
Edouard in a government office at Paris. He 
goes home occasionally, however, and in one of 
his visits to the country he falls in love with 
Mariette Grandchamp, the daughter of a 
thriving old fellow, who is a farmer, a market- 
gardener, and a florist, all in one. After some 
difficulties, it is arranged that he is to marry his 
sweetheart as soon as his salary shall have been 
raised to a certain sum. As acknowleged lovers, 
they go on as happily as may be, enjoying the 
unrestricted intimacy permitted to the betrothed 
state, till one unlucky day Edouard goes down 
to a country féte, at which Mariette dances 
every dance with a young Count, grandson of 
her father’s landlord, and so excites her lover's 
jealousy, that he returns to Paris with Coralie, 
a popular actress, who is as most popular 
actresses in France. 

Weeks pass, and still the young employé 
remains in Paris every Sunday, neglectful, but 
not forgetful, of the pretty Mariette. At last, 
one day he goes to see her; they mutually 
reproach and pardon each other for their 
jealousy, and are making love so pleasantly, 
that the reader cannot help wishing he was the 
Parisian clerk, when the hateful Coralie walks 
into the garden where they are seated, tells the 
trembling country girl a truth so terrible that 
it fells her to the ground senseless, and is 
enjoying the mischief she has made, when 
Farmer Grandchamp comes upon the scene, 
reproaches Edouard for his profligacy, and tells 
him that if he ever dares to come near his 
daughter again he will blow his brains out as 
unconcernedly as he would shoot a mad dog. 

And so Coralie regains her victim, and poor 
Mariette is sent off to some cousins at Arpajon. 
After a long time, the poor girl, who has re- 
turned to her father’s house, falls ill, Edouard, 
against whom old Grandchamp is too broken- 
hearted to bear malice, goes down to tend her, 
uurse her, restore her to life, and finally marry 
her. But the hated Count invites himself to 
the wedding, and poisons the bridegroom's 
happiness. In vain Mariette protests she loves 
her husband with her whole heart. He never 
quite believes her. Anonymous letters warn 
him of her faithlessness—she leaves his home 
for days together to pass the time with the 
country cousins at Arpajon; but if he hints 
at his suspicions, she repels them with such 
& proud and innocent disdain, that silenced, 
but not convinced, he is compelled to apologise 
for his foolish jealousy, and to bear the 


burden of his doubts as uncomplainingly as 
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he can. At last, worn out with suspense, he 
falls into bad company, loses his little fortune 
and his credit, and has a pistol at his head, with 
which he is about to scatter his overwrought 
brains, when a lawyer rings at his door and 
interrupts his suicidal project by announcing to 
him the death of the young Count, who leaves 
Madame Mongeron a considerable fortune, as 
guardian to his god-daughter, Bertha who is 
living with some farmers at Arpajon. Who was 
Bertha’s mother we need not tell our readers ; 
but what a story! All through the book our 
sympathies are with Mariette; we are angry 
with Mongeron for his suspicions, and at the 
end we are told that they were well-founded, 
but that his wife is a suffering angel, and as 
Bertha was born during the suspension of their 
engagement, caused by his own misconduct, and 
as, since her marriage, her conduct has been 
irreproachable, what on earth has he to complain 
of? It is not, indeed, hinted that she might 
have confessed to him before marriage, though 
she says she should have done so afterwards ; 
but he was so weak and jealous that ‘“ she could 
not tell how he would take it.” There is some- 
thing too French about all this to be quite 
pleasing to us. We revolt at being made 
accomplices as it were in Mariette’s crime ; for 
M. Reybaud has the talent to make us partisans 
of his heroine all through the book. But is 
she really even as innocent as he would have us 
believe her to be? Was she not something 
worse than a flirt and coquette, from the 
moment when she first met the Count? Is 
the book a satire on French bourgeois wedded 
life altogether? We know not. We are angry 
with the whole thing. We are made to fall in 
love with one of the most fascinating heroines 
who ever shone on paper, and are obliged at 
the end to confess she was a deceitful little 
baggage, utterly unworthy of our affections. 
Bah! let us think no more about her. We will 
proceed to give our readers a few specimens of 
M. Reybaud’s new novel. His description of 
the stagnation and hopelessness of a clerk’s life 
will be recognised as bitterly truthful by many 
a poor scribe in our own Downing Street and 
Somerset House, as well as by the employés of 
Paris who sat to the author for their portraits. 
One of his colleagues thus sagely cautions our 
hero against 
be OVER-ZEAL. 
— Deux mots, mon jeune ami, et tout s’éclaircira. A 
qui avex-vous affaire? A l’Etat et a vos collégues, 
Ne comptez pas trop sur I'Etat; c’est une abstraction. 
On le sert bien, on le sert médiocrement, on le sert mal, 
c'est tout un. Dans les postes supérieurs, l'individu 
compte; on le suit, on le toise; on sait ce quill vaut. 
Dans nos humbles fonctions, l'individu s'efface, il n'y 
a plus que des unités. Ainsi, monsieur Mongeron, que 
vous ayez mis au net dans votre journée dix pages ou 
soixante pages, trois dépéches ou vingt dépéches, votre 
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position n’en sera ni meilleure ni pire. On s’habituera 
seulement & voir en vous une machine qui fonctionne 
mieux que les autres, et c’est un danger, croyez-moi, 
que de passer pour une bonne machine. 


Read, again, how, a few pages further on, 
Edouard chafes against the humiliating life 
which a clerk in all countries has to lead :— 

+ HE LONGS FOR BETTER THINGS, 

Je le sais, il est des natures qui sont a l'abri de 
pareilles douleurs, et qu'endort le charme puissant de 
Vhabitude. Peu a peu l'esprit s’adapte aux lieux od il 
vit, comme le corps aux vétements qui le recouvrent. 
C’est un horizon familier: I’wil s’y repose avec con- 
fiance. Ainsi, non-seulement les tristesses s’en vont; 
mais les petites joies arrivent. Une heure sonne dans 
la vie de Yemployé od il retrouve avec plaisir ses 
manghes de calicot, son bonnet grec, son frac de 
bataille, son garde-vue et jusqu’a la patte de liévre avec 
laquelle il maintient autour de lui unefnetteté constante. 
Ces objets ont vieilli 4 son service ; il les connait, il les 
aime. Dvailleurs od sont ses distractions, ses délasse- 
ments, si ce n'est 1A? Od lirait-il plus commodément 
son journal? Ov obtiendrait-il, 4 moins de frais, un 
meilleur feu, une eau plus claire? Veut-il s'’abandonner 
A de molles causeries, les occasions ne lui manquent 
pas. Est-il curieux, les nouvelles abondent. Chaque 
bureau a sa grande et sa petite chronique: on s’y 
oceupe d’arts, de theatre, de littérature ; l'opéra de la 
vielle, le concert du lendemain, les bals de la cour, les 
séances des chambres, tout y est passé er revue, jugé, 
débattu. Que faut-il de plus pour remplir l’existence ? 
Le gros des employés ne voit rien au-dessus et main- 
tient ses désirs au niveau de ce programme. 

Cette résignation me manquait; je ne trouvais en 
moi, pour cela, ni assez de calme, ni assez de 
philosophic. Heureux les hommes en qui la lymphe 
domine! A eux l'empire des travaux réguliers, des 
fonctions méthodiques! Ils ignorent les combats des 
organizations nerveuses, et ces brusques passages d'une 
ardeur extréme a de profonds découragements. Chez 
moi les nerfs régnaient en maitres: de 1a, un caractére 
mobile, des impressions tumultueuses, des élans im- 
prévus et de subits retours. Pendant trente ans, je me 
suis agité dans un cercle de devoirs onéreux, comme 
les damnés du Dante s'agitent dans les inflexibles 
spirales que le poéte leur a tracées. Oh! que j'ai de 
fois cherché une issue a cette position! Que de 
révoltes intérieures! que d’orages contenus! que de 
plaintes étouffées ! Presque toujours au plus fort de 
ces crises, l'ange de l'espoir me tendait la main, pour 
me laisser retomber ensuite, et mes jours s’écoulaient 
ainsi entre la fiévre des illusions et l'amertume du 
désappointement. 


On Sundays he escapes sometimes to the 
country. How feelingly he describes those 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS. 

Parmi !es distractions qui m’étaient permises, aucune 
ne valait pour moi une journée passée A Verriéres. 
Dans le cour de l’hiver, la rigueur du temps et l'état 
des chemins me privaient de cette excursion; mais, 
aux premiers lilas, je prenais ma volée dy. cété de la 
Biévre, comme l’oiseau joyeux qui retoufne vers son 
nid. Jamais un jour férié ne me vit promenant mes 
loisirs sur le pavé des rues. Je partais de bonne 
heure, a pied, en vrai pélerin, et gagnais le bourg 
natal par des sentiers pittoresques, chers a mes 
souvenirs. Je traversais Bagneux, Chatillon, Fontenay- 
aux-Roses, laissant Sceaux sur ma gauche et cdtoyant 
volontiers la lisitre des bois. Liair et lespace 
m'appartenaient ; j’en joussais comme un enfant, et 

sais des heures entitres dans I'épanouissement et 
‘extase. Durant le trajet, on rien suffisait pour me 
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captiver: le parfum d'une fleur, le chant d'un merle 
dans le buisson, le bruit de la faux entamant les sain- 
foins, les éclats de rire d'une faneuse. Souvent, a mi- 
chemin, je faisais une halte, et m’étendais sur une 
meule fraichement entassée, dispersant le fourrage 
autour de moi et m’enivrant des odeurs pénétrantes 
qu'il exhale. C’était ma vie d’autrefois que je retrouvais, 
ma vie libre et fitre, rendue plus douce encore par le 
contraste de mon servage administratif. 


Then ensues as pretty a piece of love-making 
as ever we remember to have read :— 

Combien une passion vraie est délicate et timide! 
Entre Mariette et moi, nulle géne jusqu’alors. J’avais 
été le compagnon de ses jeux, et la veille encore elle 
subissait mon ascendant. Des que l'amour m’eit 
frappé, les réles furent intervertis. Je perdis l’empire; 
elle s’en empara. Quand je voulais lui parler, les mots 
trabissaient mon désir. J’avais peur de rester en dega 
de ce que j’éprouvais et d’aller au dela de ce qu'elle 
pouvait entendre. Aussi demeurais-je muet, effeuillant 
les liserons qui s'abaissaient autour de nous comme les 
lianes d'une forét vierge, et m’évertuant a joncher le 
sol de leurs débris. De son cété, Mariette en faisait 
autant, ce qui complétait le groupe et devait former un 
spectacle assez curieux. Dans l'un de ces mouvements 
ma main rencontra la sienne; je m’en saisis, elle me 
labandonna. Douce étreinte, prélude obligé des 
capitulations du coeur! Si VTamour est un mal, 
comme on l’assure, c’en est 1a assurément le premier 
symptéme. 

Je n’osais respirer, tant j'avais peur de rompre l’en- 
chantement qui me tenait asservi. Les minutes 
s'écoulaient sans que j'y prisse garde. ‘Toutes les 
puissances de mon étre s'absorbaient dans une réverie 
od je voyais flotter mon amour sur des nuages couleur 
de rose. Immobile, je découvrais un monde nouveau 
de sensations et d'idées ; silencieux, je repondais a des 
voix intériéures qui chantaient un hymne 4 Iavenir. 
Cette extase dura longtemps; enfin je me retournai 
vers Mariette, et nos regards se recontrérent. Quel 
moment! Il rachetait d’avance une vie d'angoisse. 
Ce réveil fat si vif, et mes yeux prirent un tel éclat, que 
la jeune fille s’en émut et détourna la téte. Dans cette 
gracieuse évolution, elle découvrit son cou blane et rond 
comme celui du cygne. J’étais alors bien prés delle; 
mon haleine effleurait cette surface pure et polie. 
Vaincu, entrainé, j'y portai les lévres, Elle se dégagea, 
et, me repoussant doucement : 

— Monsieur Edouard, s’écria-t-elle, qui aurait cru 
cela de vous ! 

This is so fascinating that we are loth to turn 
from it to the following description of 


A ZEALOUS AND SUCCESSFUL CLERK. 

Ce laborieux employé ne devait sa position qu’a lui- 
méme. A l'appui de ses autres facultés, il avait une 
admirable mémoire, et c'est surtout ce qui le servit. 
Une affaire qui avait passé sous ses yeux prenait place 
dans ses souvenirs d'une maniére ineffagable ; il n’en 
oubliait aucun incident, aucun détail. Aussi fallait-il 
avoir recours 4 lui comme a un répertoire vivant. 
Chaque loi avait dans son cerveau une case et une 
étiquette. Que de nivdses et de brumaires il gardait 
ainsi classés; que d’arrétés, que d'édits, que de deécrets, 
que @ordonnances dont il connaissait les dates, la 
substance et jusqu'aux dispositions ! , 

Tel était le nouveau camarade que le hasard m’avait 
donné. Si je l'eusse rencontré au début de ma carnére, 
peut-étre son exemple m’edit imprimé une autre 
direction, Je voyais enfin ce que pouvait le zéle uni 4 
l'intelligence. C’était une exception sans doute, mais 
pourquoi n’en aurais-je pas été une comme lui? 
Hélas! non; il fallait trop de vertus pour cela. I 
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fallait un coeur que l'amour de l’administration remplit 
tout entier, un esprit desuite que je ne pouvais 
avoir, une persévérance qui n'était pas dans mon 
organisation, et, par-dessus tout, il ne fallait rien 
didéal, de poétique qui pat faire tache au milieu de ces 
qualités positives. 


In this portrait many an English employé 
will recognize a distinguished Bureaucrat of 
our own nation. 

We must withstand the temptation by which 
we are assailed to give more copious extracts 
from that part of the book in which Madame 
Petermann’s genuine, frank, unreasoning, and 
unselfish Napoleonism is dwelt upon, but our 
limited space warns us to conclude with this 
description :— 

A SOLDIER'S WIDOW AT THE EMPEROR'S TOMB. 

Je retrouvai ma tante Brigitte od je l’avais laissée la 
veille, sur la berge de Courbevoie, en face dela chapelle 
ardente oi reposait le cercueil. La température était 
des plus rudes; on avait quelque peine a se garantir 
de ses rigueurs. La générale y paraissait insensible ; 
l'ame soutenait le corps. 

— Mon fils! me disait-elle, nous l'avons veillé cette 
nuit, moi et quelques amis. Ilse sera cru encore sous 
la garde de ses anciens. Comme il doit étre heureux 
de nous sentir si prés de lui! 

Sous le nom d’anciens, ma tante Brigitte me désignait 
un groupe qui avait revétu pour ce grand jour les vienx 
uniformes de Empire. C’était une noble et touchante 
idée, et l'on devine l'impression qu’avait da faire sur 
ma tante l’aspect de ces costumes glorieux. Elle y 
retrouvait une coupe et des couleurs chéres a ses 
souvenirs, méme ce collant dont elle parlait si volontiers 
et avec un abandon si sincére ! 

— Si ton oncle vivait, mon fils, me dit-elle en me 
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montrant l'un des vétérans de Empire, voila comme . 
il serait! Pauvre Pétermann, comme il nous manque 
ici! N'importe, ajouta-t-elle avec un sourire triste 
et doux, j'irai lui porter des nouvelles 1a-bas. 

Le froid devenait de plus en plus vif et glacait la vie 
dans les veines. Mais l’enthousiasme y suppléait, per- 
sonne ne bougea. Le cortége venait de s’ébranler, et je 
ne croyais pas que la générale pit y trouver une 
place. J’avais une voiture sous ma main; jespérais la 
ramener. Je ne connaissais pas ma tante. Ce cercueil 
était pour elle comme un aimant; elle ne pouvait en 
détacher son regard. Plutét que de le perdre de vue, 
elle se serait précipitée sous les roues du char, comme 
le font les fanatiques de l’Inde, dans les fétes de leur 
divinité. Aussi, en dépit du cérémonial, parvint-elle a 
se méler au cortége, et a s'y maintenir dans la cohorte 
des vétérans. Je l’'y perdis bientét de vue et regagnai 
seul l'une des estrades od j'avais donné rendez-vous a 
Mariette. De ce point, nous revimes encore ma*tante 
et la suivimes jusqu’au moment ov elle eut dépassé la 
grille des Invalides. Elle s'était promis de suivre son 
Empereur jusqu’au bout; elle n’y manqna pas. 

Rentrés au logis, nous l’attendimes longtemps ; elle 
ne reparut qu’a sept heures du soir. Toutes les émo- 
tions de la journée étaient empreintes sur ses traits. 
Pour la faire sortir des Invalides, il avait fallu user de 
violence. 

If there were nothing else in the book worthy 
of commendation it should be read for the thou- 
sand humorous and affecting little episodes in 
which this charming old Générale is brought 
before us. We quote none of the main story. 
We have given an outline of the plot, which we 
repeat is repugnant to our ethical and cesthetical 
taste; but in spite of it we are bound to con- 
fess that a more charming book than the “ Vie 
de l’Employé” has seldom come into our hands. 





Les Veillées de Saint Hubert. 


Tae Marquis de Foudras, whose satirical novels 
have obtained for him a certain vogue and 
reputation of a peculiar nature, here gives us 
a volume of tales devoted to “le sport,” of 
course mixed up with a few love scenes. Of 
these stories the prettiest is that entitled “ La 
Comtesse Diane Brého,” the heroine of which 
is a beautiful woman, who devotes her fortune 
im equal moieties to field sports and acts of 
charity. It bears, through much exaggeration, 
the stamp of truth, and the introduction, by name, 
of the author's father, as narrating circumstances 
falling under his own observation, inclines us to 
the belief that it is founded upon fact. The 
Statement contained in the following extract 
will receive as much credence as our readers 
choose to give to it. 


Parvenus au bas du sentier, nous traversimes au 
galop la prairie, et nous fiimes bientét au bord du petit 
lac; mais 1a, il fallut s’arréter. 

— Eh bien! Denis, que pensez-vous de tout ceci ?— 
demanda la comtesse. 


Par le Marquis DE Foupras. 


Paris: Alexandre Cadot. 


— Trés certainement, madame, je pense qu'une balle 
peut aller jusque la-bas. . 

— Je le pense aussi — repartit la comtesse avec im- 
patience; —- mais cette extrémité est ignoble, honteuse, 
et je ne m’y résoudrai jamais. 

— Ce lac est-il profond ? — demandai-je 4 mon tour. 

— C’est un véritable puits — répondit madame de 
Brého en rongeant avec colére le bout de son gant. 

— Alors je ne vois aucun moyen — dit Denis a 
demi-voix. 

— Aucun moyen! aucun moyen! — murmura la 
comtesse.—II y en a pour les choses les plus difficiles. . 
Monsieur de Foudras —reprit-elle plus haut — voulez- 
vous me promettre de ne pas me suivre ? 

— Je vous promets, au contraire, madame, de ne pas 
vous abandonner. 

— Mais vous étes d’une indiscrétion !— : 

— Vous ne pouvez exiger de moi que je me désho- 
nore en reculant devant les dangers qu'une femme 
aurait le courage d’affronter. 

— Ce n’est que de l’orgueil.. aunt 

— Ce sera ce que vous voudrez, madame, mais je 
suis parfaitement résolu 4 vous imiter, quoi que vous 
fassiez. 

— Imitez-moi done! — s’écria-t-elle— et que le 
grand saint Hubert nous protege tous deux! 

3.6 
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Et, en pronongant ces mots, elle enfonca ses épe- 
rons dans le ventre de sa béte, qui fit un bond furieux 
en avant et disparut dans le lac! 

Je m'étais trop engagé pour reculer; j’attaquai done 
aussi la Légére, et je tombai dans le gouffre a cété de 
la comtesse. 


The Comte de Foudras, however, loses his 
balance by missing a blow he aims at the boar, 
aud leaves the honour of the day to the Countess. 

Arrivé 1a, je me tournai pour savoir ce que ma com- 
pagne était devenue, car, tout en nageant, j’avais fait la 
réflexion que ma chute devait la laisser dans une situa- 
tion fort critique. La comtesse avait, en effet, couru de 
grands dangers; mais au moment od mes regards s’ar- 
rétérent sur elle ils ne virent que son triomphe. Le 
sanglier, tombé dans le lac et couvert par les chiens, 
expirait dans les derniéres convulsions de I’agonie. 
Son sang rougissait l'onde autour de lui, et de sa 
poume ouverte au défaut de l’épaule on voyait sortir 
a poignée du mignon couteau de chasse de madame de 
Breho. Voici ce qui était arrive: aprés ma chute, le 
sanglier, dont j’avais encore augmenté la colere en le 
blessant légérement, avait tourné sa rage contre la 
comtesse. Deux fois il s'était précipité sur elle; mais 
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elle l'avait adroitement évité, parce qu'il ne se présen- 
tait pas d'une maniére favorable. A une troisiéme 
attaque, il s’était retourné un peu pour repousser les 
chiens qui le harcelaient, et madame de Brého en avait 
profité pour lui enfoncer son couteau de chasse jusqu’an 
ceeur: tout était consomme. 

The end is melancholy. Madame de Brého 
falls a victim to the excesses of the revolution, 
Although the peasants whom she had benefited 
flock to her succour, she is at length taken, and 
perishes on the scaffold. 

“Le coup d’Andouiller,” another story of this 
collection, appears to be a plagiarism from the 
catastrophe of Charles de Bernard's novel of 
* Gerfaut.” A jealous husband arranges a 
combat a U'outrance with his wife's paramour, the 
fatal result of which is attributed to an ac- 
cident of the chase. While the incident in 
“ Gerfaut” is original and well worked out, 
that by M. de Foudras is neither one nor the 
other, 





Madame de Chateaubriant. Par A. MauraacE. 


A pretry though improbable history, in which 
the mistress of Francis the First plays the part 
of a guardian angel to a young couple, of whom 
M. de Chartres, her natural son, is one. Lautrec 
is introduced as an actor in the triple intrigue 
against the designs of Francis, and sustains his 
character by exclaiming, “ Sarpejeu,” at every 
other word. Mademoiselle de Chantrailles, the 
loved of Chartres, is naive to an extent verging 
on idiotcy. 

— Mais, ma fille, c'est précisément parce que le roi 
vous aime qu'il faut fuir. 

— Comment!.,.ne peut-on pas étre aimée d'un roi? 


2 vols. Bruxelles: Meline Cans et Compagnie. 


— Peut-on avoir seize ans, pensait Lautrec, et en 
étre encore 1a! Elle ne connait pas l’'alpha de la 
chose, cette petite, 

Voyant alors que madame de Chateaubriant hésitait 
a s'expliquer et que M. de Chartres se contentait 
d'écouter, 

— C’est qu'il y a aimer et aimer, continua-t-il tout 
haut; si le roi vous aimait comme il le peut, soyex sare, 
mademoiselle, que je n’aurais pas mis la main 4 votre 
enlévement et que Bonnivet garderait encore le 
Petit Nesle. 


The plot is prettily worked out, and conveys 
a good moral, which, after all, is more than is 
usually to be found in French romances. 
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As in other civilised countries, so in Germany, 
the giants of literature are extinct. Goethe 
and Schiller having sung their last song have 
had no successors ; and what of Titanic strength 
remained after them came to an end in the 
convulsions of the year 1848. Accordingly, in 
the midst of prevailing mediocrity there is 
nothing higher than second-rate power. These 
remarks are in substance true of every branch 
of literature. Even in quantity the impoverish- 
ing influence of the year of revolutions was long 
felt; and though the German press has re- 
covered its activity, it is yet very far from 
exhibiting its wonted productiveness. Only in 
Theology has there been anything like a decided 
revival. Encouraged by what they took to be 
a coming anarchy, Catholic authorities have, 
within the last five or six years, manifested an 
active solicitude to seize the helm and steer the 
vessel into port; and, in consequence, Catholic 
literature has overflowed with publications, 
though the most bulky of them have been 
little else than compilations or reprints. In 
Protestant Germany, a kind of religious reaction 
has taken place. Extreme negations have 
naturally caused a rebound towards more posi- 
tive and more ancient forms of opinion. Hence 
has sprung up a new literature. Old matter has 
been impregnated with a new life, and new 
matter has been presented in colours less pale 
and tame. Meanwhile, services of inestimable 
value are being rendered to the common and 
priceless fountains of religious truth, for Tis- 
chendorf, Stier, Theile, Vann Ess, and others, 
have recently shown, by invaluable publications, 
that the sound and vigorous school of German 
Biblical criticism, so well inaugurated by Luther 
and revived by Griesbach, continues still to 
flourish. 

Next to the actual possession of knowledge 
stands an acquaintance with.the sources of 
knowledge. In the sources of knowledge the 
German literature is peculiarly rich. We shall 
here make mention of some of them, with a 
few characterising words. The most complete 
and valuable Dictionary ever undertaken is that 
now being put forth by the brothers Jacob and 
Wilhelm Grimm.* The eleventh number, form- 
ing the third part of the second volume, has just 
appeared, bringing the matter down to Dampf- 
kiigel. We are glad to learn that the sale is 
very large, for the work, when finished, will revo- 





* Deutsches Worterbuch. 
don, Nutt, 


Leipzig, Hirzel; Lon- 


lutionise lexicography ; and even this commence- 
ment, indicating a new and very satisfactory 
method, cannot fail to produce great effect. A 
report is prevalent that an English scholar of 
high repute is preparing a new edition of Dr. 
Johnson's “ Dictionary.” We trust he will not 
set any irrevocable step until he has seen and 
carefully inspected these numbers of Grimms’ 
Worterbuch. 

Students in the several departments of know- 
ledge about to be mentioned may find announce- 
ments of all the chief publications of a recent 
date in the following registers:—For History 
and Geography, in the « Bibliotheca Historico- 
Geographica; or a Systematically arranged 
Review of all new works published in Germany 
on the subject of History and Geography,” by 
Gustav Schmidt ;*—for Natural History, Che- 
mistry, and Mathematics, in the “ Bibliotheca 
Historico-Naturalis,” &c., by Ernst A. Zuchold ; 
for Medicine and the connected Branches, in 
the “Bibliotheca Medico-chirurgica Pharma- 
ceutico-chemica et Veterinaria,” by C. J. F. W. 
Ruprecht ;—for Philology and Languages, 
ancient and modern, in the “ Bibliotheca Philo- 
logica,” by G. Schmidt; for Theology and 
Religion, in the ‘ Bibliotheca bg od by 
G. Schmidt; and for Theology and Religion, 
in the “ Bibliotheca Theologica,” by C. J. F. 
W. Ruprecht. The famous ‘ Conversations- 
Lexicon,” + the very best, because the most 
complete and most exact summary of knowledge 
ever published, is now appearing in a tenth 
edition, and has reached the fourteenth volume, 
to the word Thein. The work has, from the 
first, gone on increasing in bulk. This increase, 
inevitable if the scale were to be continued, has 
suggested to the publishers the propriety of 
putting forth a similar work of less compass, 
which is also of high value, and has been 
brought to the word Lockhart. The immense 
sale of these works has induced other publishers 
to enter the market with articles of the same 
kind. We may specify ‘« Herder’s Conversations- 
Lexicon,” as containing a condensed and per- 
spicuous summary of general knowledge in the 

rovinces of Religion, Philosophy, History, 
Retante, &e. 
Those who may wish to possess a general 





* Géttingen, Vandenhoeck; London, Nutt, 270, Strand. 

+ Allgemeine Real Encyclopidie fiir die gebildeten 
stande, Conversations-Lexicon ; tenth edition, improved 
and enlarged. Leipzig, Brockhaus; London, Nutt. 

t Conversations-Lexicon Kleinieres fiir den Handge- 
brauch, Leipzig, Brockhaus; London, Nutt, 
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view of Biblical knowledge, with all its con- 
nected branches, in its most advanced state, 
will do well to procure “ Herzog’s new Encyclo- 
pedia of Theology :” the contributors to which 
are the foremost men of the moderate parties 
in the German Protestant Church. American 
Divines of eminence take part in the work.* 
The mental activity and progress of the German 
Church have called forth correspondencies in 
Holland. Among the publications which have 
ensued, we may mention a valuable summary 
of Biblical knowledge, in a scientific form, put 
forth by Mr. Prius, entitled, “‘ An Introduction 
to the Study of the Old and New Testament ;” 
and a very instructive and useful “ Biblical Dic- 
tionary for Family Use,” written by Messieurs 
Moll, Veth, and other Amsterdam Professors. 

Biblical science all over the world has suffered 
a heavy loss in the recent demise of Professor 
Gieseler, of the University of Gottingen. <A few 
months before his death he finished the third 
volume of his learned work, in which he brings 
the History of the Christian Church down to the 
year 1648.¢ Every paragraph of this excellent 
work is a treasure. Every page gives proofs of 
indefatigable researches, conscientious labour, 
impartiality, and ripeness of mind, calm and 
clear insight, admirable judgment and tact; 
whether the author sets before us the great 
heroes of Protestantism,— Luther, Melanchthon, 
Zwingle, and Calvin ; or the several systems of 
religious ideas which they espoused ; or whether 
he expounds the controversies which so long 
agitated the churches established by them; or 
whether, again, he describes and characterizes 
the spirit of mysticism, and the zeal of secta- 
rianism, which were formed and displayed in 
the earlier years of the Reformation. The 
history of Catholicism is in the last volume 
almost all concentrated in the history of the 
Council of Trent, and that of the order of the 
Jesuits. Much it is to be regretted that the 
author has been removed before he could bring 
his work toan end. We fear the loss is irrepara- 
ble, although one of the learned theologian’s col- 
leagues has undertaken to continue the history 
from the manuscripts left by its originator. 

Of the works on Philosophy which have 
recently appeared, we may specify Striimpell’s 
successful attempt to throw light on the more 
difficult questions, in his “‘ History of Theoretical 
Philosophy among the Greeks;”! Greith’s 
useful treatise on “ Anthropology,”§ a subject 





* Real Encyclopidie fiir Protestant Theologie and 
Kirche. Stuttgart, Besser; London, Nutt. 

+ Lehrbuch der Kirechengeschichte von Dr. J. C. L. 
Gieseler. Bonn, Adolph Marcus; London, Nutt. 

t Die,Geschichte der Theoret. Pholos. der Griechen. 
Leipzig, Voss ; London, Nutt. 

§ Anthropologieoder Lehre vom Wesen des Menschen 
Freiburg, Herder; London, Nutt. 
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exciting considerable interest at the present 
moment; as does also the allied subject of 
Psychology, in which we specify these two 
recent works, “A System of Psychology,” by 
Dr. K. Fortlage, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Jena ;* and “ Psychologie,” by Dr. 
Esser.+ A work on a kindred subject is the 
Essay of Professor Zeiss, “‘On the Investigation 
of the Laws of Human Life,” written in the 
style of Oersted’s “‘ Soul in Nature,” translated 
into English by L. and J. B. Horner, and 
published by H. G. Bohn. The pantheistic 
tendencies of most of the German philosophy 
at the present moment have been withstood in 
a periodical, founded in 1849, expressly to coun- 
teract such views, especially as put forth by 
Ruge. We allude to the work entitled “ Lydia, 
a Philosophical Annual,” } which for want of 
support has lately taken leave of its readers. 
Speculative philosophy, in its more practical 
applications to religion and social interests, will 
be advanced by the publication of a collected 
edition of Professor Baader's Writings, of which 
two volumes have just appeared.§ 

The merit of Germany in historical writing 
has for some time been on the increase. 
Though yet possessing little picturesque power, 
its productions in this kind are numerous, solid, 
very instructive, and somewhat interesting. 
Abounding in historical materials—the result 
of careful and diligent research, and knowing 
well how to employ those materials with dis- 
crimination—German scholarship has yet to 
learn the art of so composing narratives as to 
make its histories, in each case, a vivid and im- 
pressive reproduction of past scenes and past 
forms of individual and social existence. This 
is saying little else than that our German 
cousins have yet to acquire the art of writing 
history at all; for history is not a dry and husky 
record of events, how true and exact soever it 
may be; but life made to live over again, or a 
kind of literary necromancy. A favourable 
specimen of German historical writing may be 
found in F. Von Raumer’s “ Historical Pocket- 
book.” || The last volume contains several essays 
of unusual interest. The chief subjects treated 
are ‘“‘ The History of the Congress of Verona ;” 
“The recent Investigations respecting Ancient 
India ;” “‘ A History of Persia, from the downfall 
of the Sefis ” (1705—1850); ‘‘ England in the 
Decennium of 1830—1840.” The last Essay, 
by Adolf Schimdt, lacks a deep philosophical 





* Published by Brockhaus, Leipzig; Nutt, London. 
+ Minster, Gazin. 
t Wien, Branmiiller. 
Gesammelte Schriften zur Societits Philosophie 
Lerausg. Von Dr. F. Hoffmann. Leipzig, Bethmann. 
|| Historishes Taschenbuch, Lerausg. Von F. V. 
Raumer. Leipzig, Brockhaus; London, Nutt. 1855. 
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insight, and fails to connect the Chartist move- 
ment of this country with its sister, if not its 
parent, movement, namely, the socialistic sym- 
pathies and strivings of the continent; yet does 
the piece present a good general outline with 
many individual notices of merit, and gives, on 
the whole, a fair, correct, and readable view of 
the social and political condition of England 
during the period of which it treats. Perhaps 
the most valuable, and at the same time the 
most opportune, of the Essays is that by 
Zinkeisens, entitled “‘ The Oriental Question in 
its Infancy.” This is acompressed but sharply 
defined exhibition of the views and facts set 
forth by the author in his recently published 
and very excellent work on Osmanic History. 
In the department of Philology, a most 
valuable contribution to our acquaintance with 
Egypt has been made by Henry Brugsch, of the 
University of Berlin, in his ‘“‘ Demotic Gram- 
mar.”* The Demotic language is neither that 
of the Hieroglyphics, nor is it what is known 
as the Coptic, but the connecting link of the 
two. It sprang from the sacred dialect, and has 
relations with the Coptic. It contains many 
* Grammaire Démotique contenant les Principes 


Géneraux de la Langue et de l'Ecriture populaire des 
Anciens Egyptiens. Berlin, Diimmler; London, Nutt. 
1855. 





Die Journalisten: A Comedy. By Gustav FReirac. 


A pramatic piece, which has found general 
acceptance, and maintained itself for some time 
on the stage, must possess some merit. And 
undoubtedly there is high merit in “ The Jour- 
nalists,”” but whether the merit is of the highest 
kind, we doubt, and must leave to the future to 
determine. The subject is well chosen. Jour- 
nals and journalists are rapidly becoming, if 
they are not already, an independent political 
and social power in Europe. They have their 
class, peculiarities, and interests, both open to 
the laughing eye of comedy ; and their relations 
to sovtiety, as yet uncertain, vacillating, and 
largely undesirable, now high in assumption, 
now low in reality, offer materials for ridicule 
and satire both in regard to the public and to 
the daily instructors of the public. How often, 
for instance, does the noise of our ‘* Thunderer ” 
prove a hollow sound; there are times when 
frowning most terribly he excites least terror, 
and is least to be feared ; and laughably small 
does he appear, when, under the thin guise of 
the public good, he attempts to write down a 
ministry because they propound a law relating 
to the newspaper press, which he thinks danger- 
ous to his monopoly. Then the personel of 


journalism has its ridiculous side, in the idio- 
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words derived from the former, and which are 
no longer found in the latter; but, on the other 
hand, it has new words which exist in Coptic 
but not in the Hieroglyphics. The Demotic 
writing is a kind of tachygraphy formed from 
the Egyptian Hieratic. The work supplies 
ocular illustrations in tabular views of high 
merit. Similar in value is Benfey’s “ Short 
Sanscrit Grammar.”* Let not the reader, how- 
ever, fancy that the epithet “Short,” means 
anything under some four hundred pages, though 
the work is less bulky than the learned author's 
General Grammar of the same tongue. The 
value of the Sanscrit as the mother of the 
Teutonic, and so of the Greek and English 
languages, is beginning to be felt even in this 
country; and a really compendious introduction 
to its study would be acceptable to many, 
especially if published at a moderate price. 
Benfey's labours would serve as a treasure- 
house ; but let no one undertake the task who 
does not possess the happy art of simplifying 
knowledge for those on behalf of whom Ben- 
fey, we fear, has written to small immediate 
purpose, namely,—beginners (zum Gebrauch fiir 
Anfanger). 





* Kurze Sanskrit Grammatik. Leipzig, Brochaus; 
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syncrasies of men of undetermined and uneasy 
position ; self-elevated men, often self-educated 
men; men too cultured for hand-labour, yet too 
weak for first-class head-labour; raw Irishmen 
full of learning and full of the brogue ; barristers 
without briefs, and clergymen without flocks— 
a motley group, the lights of the age in their 
own fancy, but nevertheless open to laughter 
and ridicule, if not scorn. 

Such a subject, under favourable auspices, 
might be made a good deal of. In competent 
hands, here in our own England, the subject 
would prove very amusing as well as instructive. 
Herr Freitag, with all his ability, his beautiful 
style, and his successful hits, has not produced 
therefrom a perfect comedy. The play does not 
lack comic interest. Ever and anon you catch 
yourself smiling, and sometimes laugh outright. 
But the humour is not sustained. It wants 
continuity. There is little or no development, 
and consequently there is a want of comic 
characters. We question, indeed, whether the 
German temperament easily lends itself to the 
requirements of comedy; it is too earnest, too 
serious, too full of good-nature. A first-rate 
German comedy would be as great a treat as a 
first-rate French tragedy. Nor can we think 
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that Germany is a land for the production of a 
play having journalism for its theme. Un- 
questionably, periodicals abound there, but pe- 
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riodicals are not journalism. Journalism is 
found nowhere at the present day except in 
free England and licentious America. 





Skizzen aus dem Volksleben in Ungarn. By G. F. 


Tuts splendid work, by an Hungarian worthy of 
the name, is a suitable monument to a country 
well deserving because well rewarding the deep, 
wari love of its children. Alas! that the term 
“monument” should be painfully appropriate, 
for Hungary as an independent Commonwealth 
is no more. The author describes the Hun- 
garians as none but an Hungarian could describe 
one of the most original and most romantic nations 
on the earth. With askill equal to all demands, 
and a pen and pencil of most varied colourings, 
Herr Pronay now conducts us to the banks of 
the Theiss, and now introduces us into silent 
oak forests where the vengeful Kondas feeds his 
flocks, and sits as a king on his throne. With 


Von Pronay. Pesth: Geibel. London: Nutt. 


the author, we traverse villages and markets ; 
enter cottages and huts; make one at a bridal 
party; watch the festivities of the vintage ; 
hunt with half mad huntsmen, and join a band 
of dusky-complexioned gipsies. From nobles 
and men of the long robe down to the lowly 
Esikos, Von Pronay passes through nearly all 
ranks, stations and degrees. His cunning hand 
paints the manners of the city, and scarcely 
allows the faintest peculiarity of rural life to 
escape his eye and his pen. But no feature in 
the volume is more marked, and certainly none 
is more estimable, than the vivid patriotism 
which runs over from the large and capacious 
heart of its author. 





Die Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters (The Synagogue Poetry of the Middle Ages). By 
Dr. Zuxz. 1 vol., 8vo. Berlin: Springer. London: Nutt. 


Ir a new pleasure is unpurchasable, a new sub- 
ject of thought is almost equally difficult of 
attainment. Yet our present author has laid 
open a field closed to nearly all the world. 
And the field thus laid open is a rich field. 
With careful and reverent feet, too, has it been 
trodden by Dr. Zunz. The poetry of the Bible, 
especially the odes collected in what is called 
“The Book of Psalms,” unequalled in beauty, 
sublimity, pathos, naturalness, and variety, has 
given birth to the psalmody of the Christian 
Church. Dr. Zunz has the credit of directing 
general attention to another offspring of the 
Biblical poetry, namely, the psalmody of the 
synagogue. This psalmody, extending from the 
early days of the Christian era, through the 
dark ages, down to the recent times, has a cha- 
racter of its own; it is the plaintive breathing 
of affliction, persecution, sorrow, and death ; 
searcely once does it raise a note of joy; it never 
rises into exultation; it is not destitute of 
faith, but nearly altogether does it lack hope. In 


a word, it is the poetic language of an exiled 
and down-trodden people. So deeply are these 
characters imprinted on the poems that they 
need no aid to bring them into light. Never- 
theless, the odes are accompanied with a kind 
of running historical commentary, which shows 
the pressures under which they were produced ; 
while it bears full testimony to the writer's 
learning and diligence. Great, too, is the skill 
which he has displayed in finding German equi- 
valents for the Hebrew verses; for it is in a 
German translation that these “ Hymns, and 
Psalms, and spiritual Songs,” used in the 
synagogue, are placed before the public. The 
poems amount to the number of 223, and the 
author's, besides those that are anonymous, 
are 121. A clear proof how essentially devout 
and musical is the Hebrew heart, out of which, 
it would appear, the iron heel of ceaseless 
oppression cannot tread the higher, holier, and 
richer affections. 





Denkmiiler der Alten Kunst (Specimens of Ancient Art), selected and arranged by C. O. Miller. 
The Second Edition, revised and augmented by F. Wreseter. Géttingen: Dieterich. 


London; Nutt. 1854. 


Tue revival and increase of attention to ancient 
art now observable in Germany is a pleasing 
evidence of the wide and satisfactory cultivation 
of classical literature, the further extension of 


which it cannot fail to promote. Were classical 
studies in this country conducted with proper 
reference to, and assistance from, the monu- 
ments of art, of which they were partly the 
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cause and partly the consequence, we should 
not have to bewail the disregard into which the 
two finest literatures of the world, the Greek 
and the Latin, have fallen in England. Nor do 
we know a more likely means for the restoration 
of a taste for their chaste and varied products, 
than the practice on the part of teachers of 
constantly employing the congenial assistance 
of Greek and Latinart. Independently, indeed, 
of any special reference to classical studies, the 
resources, especially of Greek art, ought to be 
put in requisition in every school, every nursery, 
and every house, in order to educate the eye, 
and form the taste; ‘and we shall be much 
disappointed if the feeling now abroad in favour 
of Schools of Design does not tend to insert 
the pure gratification of art in the catalogue of 
home pleasures. This enviable position they 
have long held among our Teutonic Cousins. 
Hence the number of valuable art-manuals with 
which their literature is enriched ; of these not 
one is superior to the present, at any rate for 
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educational purposes. The specimens here 
given were originally selected as illustrations to 
the author's Treatise on Ancient (Greek and 
Latin) Art. They are therefore made and ar- 
ranged so as to give a chronological view of 
the progress of art, and so as to embrace the 
several departments of art. This character 
constitutes no small part of their value; for 
here the attentive student has before his eyes, 
in the most pleasing and instructive forms, a 
history of art presented in a series of vanishing 
views or a moving gallery of — While 
the specimens cover the whole ground of the 
subject, and so tacitly tell the tale of their own 
rise and progress, they are accompanied by 
short but pithy notices which supply in each 
case the facts respecting the subject, the author, 
the execution, &c., that are most important to 
be known. The gratification which we have 
had in looking through the portfolio, compels us 
to add that the drawings are faithfully and 
beautifully executed. 





Der Perkins-Shakspeare (The Perkins Shakspeare), critically revised. By T. Mommsen. 


Berlin: Reimer. 


Tue text of Shakspeare’s thirty-seven Dramas 
has come down to us in only very incorrect im- 
pressions. Manuscripts do not exist. The 
printed original editions are of two sorts: those 
of one or more plays; those of all the plays. 
The former, from the size of the volumes, are 
called the quartos, the latter, for the same reason, 
the folios. Of the folios, the earliest appeared 
in the year 1623, seven years after the author’s 
death, which took place in 1616. This folio 
edition contained eighteen pieces which had not 
been printed before, and is, in consequence, the 
only authority for the text in regard to one half 
of the dramas; and in regard to the other half, 
it may be pronounced the best and fullest 
authority, though it has many printer's errors, 
which may be corrected from the text of the 
quartos. From these sources the text of Shak- 
speare’s plays was propagated in various editions 
until 1849. In that year, Mr. John Payne 
Collier purchased, from the stock of Mr. Rodd 
the bookseller, then recently deceased, two old 
books, forming part of a packet received from 
Bedfordshire. These books were Florio’s “ New 
World of Words” (1611); and the second folio 
edition of Shakspeare, published in 1632. The 
folio was thrown aside. In the spring of 1850, 


however, the book caught Mr. Collier's eye. 
He observed the name of Perkins on the cover. 
It struck him that Perkins was the name of a 
player in the time of Charles I. On a closer 
inspection, he saw, to his astonishment, that the 
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copy, page after page, was corrected by some 
ancient hand. The astonishment became greater, 
when Mr. Collier, on examining the emendations, 
found them excellent. He made communica- 
tions of his treasures through the periodicals. 
Great excitement ensued. The opinion became 
prevalent that the true text of pment had 
been found. In the beginning of the year 
1853, Mr. Collier published a volume, “ Notes 
and Emendations to the Text of Shakspeare’s 
Plays, from early M8. corrections in a copy of 
the folio of 1632,” in which he set forth very 
many corrections of the common text. In 
April of the same year, however, he published 
another volume, containing ‘The Plays of Shak- 
speare,” of which the text was “ regulated by 
the old copies, and by the recently discovered 
folio of 1632.” So great a departure from pre- 
scription was not likely to be endured quietly. 
Mr. Collier's publications called forth many 
others, most of which were more or less adverse 
in tone and bearing. While some rejoiced, some 
also doubted. Others charged the manuscript 
corrector with falsifying and corrupting Shak- 
speare. Even the veteran coryphaeus of the poet, 
Charles Knight, though he wrote in a good spirit, 
and said many good things, did not handle the 
subject with requisite thoroughness. ‘‘ There 
was still, as it appeared to me,” says Professor 
Mommsen, “there was still wanting a complete 
systematic investigation of the whole subject. 
Such an investigation I now lay before the 








public, partly as a contribution to Shaksperean 
criticism in general, and partly with the special 


design of justifying the changes made in my | 


revision of the translation of the poet from the 
pens of Schlegel and Tieck.” (Introduction, 
p. xxiii.) The result is the volume before us. 
The work entirely corresponds to the idea just 
given; it is an admirable specimen of most patient 
labour, critical tact and poetic taste, applied on 
a very worthy subject, and by one whose name 
already stood high in the literary world. To 
none more than to the Germans is Shakspeare 
indebted for a just appreciation of his merits, 
and the consequently high place which he holds 
in the literary Valhalla of the world. We are 
afraid there is no injustice in declaring that the 
Germans taught the Englishmen to estimate 
this great natural dramatist at his true value. 
What if it should prove that to a German we 
are also indebted for a vindication of a pure 
text of his immortal plays? Of one thing, 
however, we are sure, namely, that so carefully 
and with so masterly a hand has this detailed 
critique been executed, that no one will have a 
right to pronounce an opinion on the subject 
who has not diligently perused the volume. 

The plan of the work is the following :—The 
author first confutes the fundamental error of 
those who hold that the manuscript corrector 
had only an accidental connexion with the 
ancient editions ; and then gives a picture of 
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the critical method he pursued so as to remove 
the false impression that the manuscript cor- 
rector belonged to the class of “‘ slashing critics” 
like Pope. Without presuming to decide in 
favour of the authenticity of the Manuscript 
Recension, the author modestly contents him- 
self with expressing the hope that he has done 
something to make known the Shakspearean 
criticism in its earliest stage. We must, how- 
ever, claim on his behalf the merit of no small 
success in vindicating the authority of the 
manuscript corrector. 

In a “ Third Part,” the learned writer enters 
into antiquarian investigations respecting the 
stage, in the midst of which he throws out as 
a probable conjecture, that Collier's copy came 
from the hands of Richard Perkins, one of the 
“Children of the Revels,” or “ Players of the 
Revels,” who, after gaining a high position at 
Drury Lane, died in 1660 (p. 474). 

In terminating his labour, Professor Momm- 
sen, with the modesty of true learning, gives 
utterance to five wishes. We conclude by 
translating a few of these last words ; 

I am desirous that there should be further researches 
on the historical points herein touched on. Such 
researches are possible only in England; that the 
discovered manuscript corrections should in every 
respect be made accessible; and that the English 
text should be published in such a manner as to 
enable students to compare the new readings with the 
old throughout (p. 483). 





Allgemeine Culturwissenschaft (The Products of Civilisation scientifically Considered). By Dr. 


Gustav Kiem. 2 vols. 1854-5. 


Max has been defined “ A tool making animal.” 
Not without reason. Having, however, the 
power to construct instruments, man has power 
also to execute his purposes. Those purposes 
must, of course, have been determined by his 
internal impulses and capabilities in conjunction 
with, and, in a measure, in subordination to, the 
external universe. The execution, then, of man’s 
P , under these conditions, was the pro- 
duction of all the results of human skill, in- 
dustry, science, and art. These, the products of 
man’s intelligence, are also the means of his 
advancement as well as the signs and the 
measures of his civilisation. Hence, a history 
of human products is a history of human cul- 
ture. Such is the character of the work, the 
title of which stands above ; the object of which 
is to show forth, exhibit, and illustrate the con- 
veniences, comforts, and adornments of human 
life in their relation to human wants, capacities, 
and impulses, acting under the diversified con- 
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ditions of climate, soil, and temperature. The 
undertaking, it will at once be seen, is one of 
vast compass and multitudinous detail. But 
the author is equal to his task. Having spent 
his days in congenial studies, and having formed 
a vast repertory of antiquities, Dr. Klemm 
has already published several works more or 
less bearing on the subject, in the composition 
of which he enlarged his knowledge, and made 
it accurate, and by the acceptableness of which 
he has gained high repute. The present work 
(of which only two volumes have appeared) 
comes recommended, therefore, by satisfactory 
vouchers, and presents, in the combination of 
sound and varied knowledge with a philoso- 
phical spirit and an easy style, unquestionable 
marks and assurances of high merit. Of the 
volumes, the first, after an explanatory intro- 
duction, treats of Fire, Food, and Drinks, with 
an appendix on Narcotics; the second handles 
the wide subject of Tools and Weapons. 








